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Author’s Preface 


Action is the beginning of everything, in business as 
in every other human activity, nothing of any consequence happens 
until an individual wants to act. What he accomplishes depends to a 
considerable extent on how much, and on why, he wants to act. That 
much is obvious: beyond that point the nature of human motivation 
becomes complex and subtle. 

All men have purposes, and these purposes affect the sv’ay they work. 
This is why there has been such a growing volume of research by 
social scientists on the motives of people at work. This research has 
motives of its own: It began rvith a wave of humanitarianism in in- 
dustry in the late ig2o’s; since World War II it has been spurred by 
an interest in increasing productivity; and more recently the field 
has attracted students who consider companies and organizations as 
worthy objects of study in their own right. 

This book has three main purposes: to dra^\r together the most 
significant achievements in the study of work motivation; to present 
a theory that puls most of tliis research into a single, understandable 
perspective; and to show the practical implications of all this research 
and theory for management policy. In presenting the viewpoint of 
other writers, I have tried to state their ideas as authentically and 
sympathetically as possible, even though I may not always agree with 
them, and above all I have tried to express their ideas, tv'hich were 
often addressed in their original form to a professional audience, in 
terms that laymen could readily understand. 

Tliere is so wiicb research in motivation that any attempt lo be 
encyclopedic would easily have stretched this book into several long, 
probably boring, volumes. It has been necessary to pick and choose 
among many valuable studies to determine which should h.avc a 
place in this book, and I have often had to make an omission regret* 
fully. The selected materials represent, in my best judgment, cither 
“older” studies (ten years old or more) that have lasting significance 
or recent material that makes an important contribution to the un- 
derstanding of work motivation. 
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Authors Preface 


Ever since Hass’thome, researchers and theorists have been tracing 
the many ways in which workers are affected by their managers. There 
is no longer much doubt that an individual worker’s motivation, or 
lack of it, is at least partially the result of the actions or attitudes of 
the people who direct his work. It is also clear that his motivation is 
affected by attitudes and actions of his own, many of which have roots 
that teach far back into his pre^imployment history and even, in some 
cases, into his childhood. It is the continuing interplay of the moti- 
vating environment, which is largely a matter of how an enterprise 
is managed, with the personal motivations of the individual that 
produces his long-term motivational trends as well as his momentary 
Ups and do^^ms. 

The book is divided into three parts. The first part deals "with 
motivation from the standpoint of the environment, that is, the vari- 
ous kinds of re\s'ards and pressures within which people operate at 
work. Most studies in this field are concerned specifically with 
industry and are therefore fairly well known in the literature of 
management The second part considers motivation from the stand- 
point of the individual himself: his needs and purposes and how he 
acquires them. Most of the studies in this field were done by psycholo- 
gists who were not primarily concerned with industrial applications, 
and therefore they may not be well known in management circles 
even though their implicauons axe very important In the third part 
1 attempt to show how the environment and the individual interact 
and, more than that, how most of the studies considered in parts one 
and two can be integrated by a set of linked ideas that accommodates 
most of what is presently understood about work motivation. In the 
final chapters a number of major managerial problems are analyzed 
in the light of this theory: leadership, recruitment, morale, organiza- 
tional change, and labor unions. 

Since so much of this book represents the work and ideas of other 
men, it is difficult to single out those to whom I am most indebted. 
Many of the leading students of work motivation are mentioned in 
the text. However, 1 particularly want to thank Chris Argyris, Alan 
hIcLean, and David McClelland, all of whom read sections of the 
manusCTipt and offered helpful comments. I would also like to thank 
the editors of the American Management Association, who first per- 
ceived the need for the book and then waited patiently for two and 
one-half long years while it turned, in my hands, from an interesting^ 
hule project into a labor of love. “ 
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In a book that draws so largely on other men’s work, it is perhaps 
fitting that the preface be concluded by another man, too. Robert L. 
Kahn of the University of Michigan has written a succinct statement 
of what the professional psychologist owes to management, and it is 
also a fair summary of what I have tried to accomplish here. The psy- 
chologist, according to Kahn,'*** 

Can help management avoid the dismal sequence of oversold devices, 
unrealistic expectations, and undiscriminating disillusionment. He 
can offer the assistance of what research has already learned, and 
the realistic comfort of knowing when decisions roust still be based 
on managerial intuition. 


• All references in brackets are listed in the Notes to the Text, which appear 
at the end of the book. 
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The Motivating Environment 



Introduction to Part I 


i-/URINC THE PAST QUARTER-CENTURV RfOST THEORIES ABOUT 
the motivation of workers have been dominated by what is loosely 
called the human relations viewpoint. It is today’s best-known, most 
widely practiced and malpracticed theory of why workers behave as 
they do and how they ought to be treated by management. Like many 
another popularized concept, this one has been grossly oversimplified 
and is far better known in various watered-down versions than in its 
authentic form. The gospel has been spread far and wide, but it 
usually bears little resemblance to the complex, still-evolving set of 
ideas that began the process. 

Contemporary human relations practice, as distinguished from 
the theory, is suffering from a bad case of superficiality. It probably 
deserves much of the barbed comment that has been heaped upon it 
by professional iconoclasts in the business press and by some hard- 
shelled managers who feel that any form of “coddling” ^^'orkers is a 
serious mistake. 

On the other hand, human relations theory has respectable scien- 
tific underpinnings and important implications for both management 
and sodety. Homilies and gimmicks nocwichstanding, there is no easy 
way to apply it; in fact it has yet to be demonstrated that it can be 
practiced on a wide scale at all. But there is ample evidence that it 
ought to be applied as widely as possible. The first essential step in 
this direction is to acquire an understanding of what the theory is 
all about; beyond that its applications will depend largely on the 
manager’s ingenuity and his tolerance for change. 

The best way to understand human relations tlicory is to trace its 
development from the moral climate which made its emergence in- 
evitable, through the classical studies on which it is based, to its 
present exponents and condition. This is what the first part of this 
book will attempt to do. 
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That a theory could have gotten such a hold as this one has on the 
thinking oi American management, even if in a diluted form, is 
evidence enough that it touches a very responsive chord. In retro- 
spect. it is not at all surprising that the human relations idea caught 
on as quickly as it did. In fact, given the conditions of the American ^ 
industrial scene prior to the iq^o’s, it is a fairly safe bet that some-j 
thing like human relations theory tvould have become popular evenj 
if there had been no Hawthorne experiments to launch it. 

It was the strong streak of moraUsm in American culture — the same 
force that inspired the abolitionists and the muckrakers — that effec- 
tively set the stage for the emergence of human relations tlieory. 
America seems to have bred its lull share of men who find it hard 
to be indifferent to their consciences. Despite a fashionable cynicism 
in some quarters, a strong sense of what is right and wrong continues 
to exert a powerful influence in our business, political, and cultural 
lives. Many a oncc-powerful man has learned the hard way that it 
is wiser to stay witliin the bounds of common morality than to give 
the public an appetite for reform. 

Reform movements have swept through industrialized America 
repeatedly. They have, in fact, done as much to mold today’s indus- 
trial scene as have compulsory education, technological changes, and 
the free enterprise system itself. They set the tone of eras in which 
generation after generation of managers grew up, were educated, 
and then forged their own ideas in the long course of experience. 
Gradually, American moraUsm began producing generations of man- 
agers who could hardly avoid bringing a social conscience to their 
work, because it had been woven into their personalities by the en- 
vironment in which they were raised. These men, through their own 
inbred sympathies and predilections, were to stamp American indus- 
try with its own unique haUmark of enterprise blended with com- 
passion. 

just how sweeping this "capitalist revolution” has been, could be 
argued endlessly. From the perspective of history, at least, we have 
come a long way since the era of sweatshops and goon squads, and 
today American capitalism frequently prides itself on its skill in 
creating viable employee relations. On the other hand, there remains 
a stubbornly proletarian spirit among many American workers which 
questions the sincerity with which every benefit is offered and holds 
that no concessions have been forthcoming from management that 
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were not •\vrung from it. Somewhere between tliese two poles is the 
position of the human relations researcher, ^vho is likely to fee! that 
management, despite the best of intentions, has been handling its 
relations with employees in a mechanical way which leaves most of 
them either bored or skeptical. 

But the important point is that the good intentions are there at 
all. Managers are not, after all, immune to the cultural climate in 
which they live. Most Americans have a passion for being liked, and 
most managers, even though they often feel compelled to take a rather 
callous view of their situation, are not apt to be very happy if their 
employees are suspicious or resentful of them. The impulse to im- 
prove the lot of the workers is now based as much on a relentless 
sense of tv’hat is decent as on the harsh realities of the bargaining 
table. 

Therefore, long before industry became the happy hunting ground 
of sociologists and psychologists, the time u'as ripening for a move- 
ment which would legitimize the moralistic pangs of managers to 
give workers a better deal. In fact there ^^^ere quite a few who didn’t 
wait for the sanction of popularity but simply wen: ahead and prac- 
ticed an unself-conscious brand of "human relations" on their own. 
The facts that these farsighted managers were probably in the minor- 
ity and that most managers were tacitly sanctioning arbitrary methods 
of supervision simply by failing to question their validity only added 
fuel to the fire. By the mid- 1930’s the emergence of a formal human 
relations concept awaited only a dramatic demonstration, an articu- 
late champion, and a platform from which he could command the 
attention of management. 
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Mayo and the Harvard Studies 


The breakthrough which the art of human relations 
awaited occurred at the Hawthorne works of the Western Electric 
Company in Chicago in a series of experiments beween 1927 and 
1932. The champion was the late EUon Mayo, and his platform was 
the eminently respectable Harvard Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration. The theory which he evolved from these studies states 
that workers tend to cluster together into informal groups in order 
to fill a void in their lives and that this void results from a basic need 
for cooperation and comradeship which modem industrial organiza- 
tions had ignored. Further, these informal groups could exert a far 
stronger pull on the workers’ motivation than the combined strength 
of money, discipline, and even job security itself. Mayo's prescrip- 
tion was to cultivate improved communication so that management 
and workers would at all times have a sympathetic insight into the 
minds of one another and to put supervision into the hands of men 
to whom a respect for their fellow man came naturally. Supervisors 
were to be trained in the skills of listening, understanding, and 
eliciting cooperation — quite a departure from the classical image of 
a “straw boss/’ 

Human relations theory, even in this form, was not Mayo’s inven- 
tion. His findings about the importance of informal groups came as 
no real surprise to sociologists and other serious students of industry. 
But if he was not an innovator, Mayo was a remarkably successful 
evangelist. He put the stamp of scientific respectability on ideas 
which, when they had been thought about at all, had usually been 
considered softheaded. He did not stamp out impersonal or arbitrary 
methods of supen'ision, but he managed to put the stigma of back- 
ivardncss on them. Perhaps most important of all has been his effect 
on other students of industrial mom'aiion. Nearly cver>’ major theo- 
rist in human relations since Mayo has used him cither as a spring- 
board or as a foil against which to develop contrasting ideas of his 
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The Motivating Environment 

own. For this reason any serious examination oJ tvliat is 
known about the motivation of people at work must begin with i ayo. 
more specifically with the studies that provided his otvn points o 
depanuie. 

The first of Mayo's four major studies took place in i923--'924 
a Philadelphia textile mill. The problem he investigated ivas exces- 
sive labor turnover in a department where work was particularly 
monotonous and fatiguing. The workers tended to sink into a de- 
jected, disconsolate mood soon after being assigned there: eventually 
they would lose their tempers for no apparent reason and impulsively 
quit. Prior to Mayo's arrival, a number of attempts by "efficiency 
engineers" to stem the tide with incentive payment schemes had fallen 
flat. 

At first Mayo thought the reason for the workers’ behavior must 
be physical fatigue, so he instituted a series of rest periods during the 
workday. In the course of trying to schedule these periods in the most 
efficient manner, management experimented with allowing the tv’ork- 
ers to do the scheduling themselves. The effect was dramatic: Turn- 
over fell sharply to about the same level as that for the rest of the 
plant, productivity shot upward, and the melancholy moods disap- 
peared. 

Mayo interpreted these results as being partly a matter of elim- 
inating fatigue but mainly due to having allowed the employees to 
participate in the managing of their own work. The moodiness, as 
he saw it, had resulted from having to work in a dehumanizing en- 
vironment; that is, as the bored and isolated servants of rows of 
impersonal machines. When the monotony was not only broken, but 
broken by a process in which the workers themselves had an active 
part, a very important transition took place. Men who had previously 
been solitaries — unable to communicate with each other and almost 
unaware of any common interests — ^were welded into a group. What’s 
more, this group moved into a sort of partnership with management 
rather than into opposition to it. Mayo had thus stumbled upon the 
very keystones of what later became known as human relations theory. 
His great contribution was his recognition that the emergence of a 
group spirit was not a mere accident but rather a crucial piece of 
the motivational puzzle that had previously been lacking. 

The second and best known of these studies took place at the Haw- 
thorne works of the Western Electric Company. It began with a 
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relatively routine series of efforts by company engineers to increase 
production by means of better illumination. Using standard experi- 
mental procedure, they varied the level of lighting in certain work- 
rooms, keeping track of the rate of production in these experimental 
rooms and also in a “control” room where illumination was not 
changed. Despite the neat procedure, the results were somewhat ex- 
asperating. Regardless of whether the lighting was brighter, dimmer, 
or constant, production tvent up in every one of the rooms under 
study. 

This was the point at which Mayo and the Harvard researchers 
were called in. Wading through the morass of factors that could have 
caused the rise in productivity, they were soon to leave illumination 
far behind. They began, however, with a similar experimental pro- 
cedure, this time varying rest periods and the length of the workday 
instead of the lighting. In order to prevent presumably “extraneous" 
factors — such as motivation — from influencing the results, the re- 
searchers made a special effort to get the workers to cooperate evenly 
in all groups. As a matter of fact, the workers were asked to assent 
before any of the experimental conditions were varied. 

The output curve soared again, seemingly without regard to how 
the length of rest periods and workdays were changed. Clearly, what- 
ever was causing the spurt in productivity was not being controlled 
by the experimenters, despite their elaborate efforts to keep every- 
thing except the length of work and rest periods constant. But that 
svas precisely what had gone wrong. The research team realized that 
in trying to maintain the scientific purity of the experiment they had 
inadvertently ignited a powerful, dormant motivator. Mayo Tvrites;'*’ 

The major experimental change was introduced when those in 
charge sought to hold the situation humanly steady ... by getting 
the cooperation of the workers. What actually happened was that 
six individuals became a team and the team gave itself whole- 
heartedly and spontaneously to cooperation in the cxperimcnL 

By singling a few workers out from many to participate in an 
experiment, the hfayo group had given them a sort of “elite" feeling 
among themselves; tvhen this was compounded by giving them con- 
trol (through assent) of their own workday, morale soared and 
production with it. The experimental group w’as operating under 
motivational conditions that were vastly different from tlmsc in the 
rest of the plant: These workers were treated as if they were imporunt 
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and unique. They had a major voice in deciding on the management 
of their own time, and they were insulated (by the researchers) from 
the routine demands and restrictions of management. The evidence 
was beginning to mount, in other words, that in “treating workers 
like human beings," allowing them to coalesce into natural groups 
and relieving these groups of impersonal controls, motives were being 
harnessed which could improve production dramatically. 

In an effort to pin down the nature of these motives more precisely 
the Harvard research team embarked on the interview phase of the 
Hawthorne study, which was a truly heroic project, requiring more 
than 20,000 interviews. The object was to find out what was on the 
rvorkers’ minds and whai reiaiionsbip, if any, ibis bad to tbeir pro- 
ductivity. 

This interview program, of course, went well beyond the bounds 
of the small experimental groups in which the research team had 
inadvertently created a team spirit. Branching out into other depart- 
menu, the interviewers discovered a radically different climate pre- 
vailing elsewhere in the plant. They encountered apathy, enmity, and 
frustration. Mayo considered these attitudes to be the result of im- 
personal or arbitrary management: By treating the worker as a pair 
of hired hands whose finer feelings, if any, could be safely ignored, 
management stripped him of his dignity and deprived him of any 
reason, for wanting to cooperate any more than he had to. Manage- 
ment’s lack of overt concern for the human aspect of productivity 
was very neatly defeating its own purpose. 

It is interesting to note that while the interviewers encountered 
many persons who were quite evidently neurotics — that Is, persons 
whose inability to work out a comfortable adjustment was by no 
means confined to their jobs — ^Mayo insisted diat even with these 
people the basic difficulty was in their -work situation and not in 
their personal problems. This somewhat cavalier attitude toward 
the importance of individual differences -was characteristic of the 
early phases of the human relations movement, with its complete 
stress on the determining influence of the environment. It is well 
to remember that ivhcn these ideas svere formulated, behaviorism 
tvas m its heyday, and psychologists were sure that they could “en- 
gineer” adults to any specifications by properly controlling the 
experiences of the child. 

Most of the workers at Hawthorne welcomed the interviews. Since 
these were largely one-way affairs, sviih the workers doing most of 
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the talking and the interviewers listening sympathetically, a great 
deal was gotten oif the workers' chests. As they ventilated their feel- 
ings they were able to view their situations more objectively and. as 
Mayo put it, "to give themselves good advice." They were able, in 
many cases, to get along better svith fellow workers and with super- 
visors. The tendency of "solitaries" to move together into cooperative 
groups was enhanced. 

However, this "therapeutic" effect was only one result of the inter- 
view program, a secondary one at that. More important from the 
research standpoint was the gradual discovery of how informal 
^vorker groups were created in spite of management’s efforts to dis- 
courage tliem, and how these tended, in effect, to nullify the efforts 
of management to promote greater productivity. These groups 
evolved production standards of their own to which most members 
adhered out of loyalty. The threat of ostracism was usually enough 
to keep the rest in line. 

Supervisors were powerless to stop this massive footdragging. For 
one thing it ^vas very difficult to prove that output was being de- 
liberately limited, since the workers took pride in the ingenuity 
with which they could preserve the appearance of effort without 
really trying very hard at all. Attempts to "get tough" with them led 
only to being intensely disliked, which ivas neither a comfortable 
situation for the supervisor to be in nor a particularly productive 
one, since he would only be singled out for special obstruction. 

So it became apparent that the informal group could cut both 
ways as far as productivity was concerned. When the group associated 
itself with management (and the benevolent research team zoos man- 
agement, for all practical purposes, as far as the experimental groups 
were concerned), productivity rose. It was almost as if a high rate of 
output was an exultant way of expressing the group’s mastery of 
its own job. But when the group felt itself to be in opposition to 
management (as happened almost ines'itably sphere the workers were 
treated impersonally or "bossed" excessively), productivity hovered 
close to the minimum level that management would tolerate. Any 
increases above that level were grudgingly withheld. The workers 
saw no reason to gratify management when it was evidently hostile 
to tliem or at least unable to recognize that they had needs for se- 
curity and dignity which were frustrated in the plant. Rcstricied 
output ^vas both a weapon of retaliation and a st*ay ot protecting one s 
job against an untrustworthy management which might be templed 
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to speed it up or eliminate it. In the face of this massive social pres- 
sure not to produce, even the ''bribery” of incentive payment schemes 


naa iitue eucLc. , . , , 

This realization was profoundly important because it provided a 
key to the phenomenally high productivity of some groups and the 
abysmally low records of others. It also led directly to the basic human 
relations prescription of befriending the workers informal groups 
and doing whatever was possible to place management in a favorable 


light with them. 

The Hawthorne studies Avere icrmmaied in ^932 because o£ the 
severity o£ the Great Depression. During those years many normal 
motivational patterns must have been disrupted because work had 
become a matter ot sheer sur\'ival, so the more derivative motives 
such as group membership were luxuries in which most workers 
could scarcely afford to indulge. However, an entirely different at- 
mosphere prevailed during Mayo's last two major studies. These took 
place during \Vorld War II, when there was a shortage rather than 
a surplus o£ labor and the shoe, so to speak, was on the other foot 
Both of the tvartime studies were concerned with absenteeism in 


defense plants, which had reached such proportions by early 1943 
as to handicap production and create something of a national scandal. 
The first study concentrated on three metalworking companies in an 
East Coast city. Production in these plants was largely determined 
by what was, or was not, accomplished in their casting shops, so these 
units were singled out for intensive analysis. 

The leseaTchers soon found that the casting shop of one company 
had a remarkably lower absenteeism record than either of the other 
two, despite the fact that the labor population of the three shops 
was not notably different and that most other conditions seemed to 
be in balance. With Hawthorne still relatively fresh in their minds, 
Mayo's group knew exactly where to look for the causes of this com- 
pany's good fortune. They found it in a lively team spirit that made 
the workers wont a good attendance record for the sake of the group’s 
reputation and in an informal brand of group disapproval which 
effectively discouraged unnecessary absences. This, in turn, tvas fos- 
tered by insightful management policies: Foremen had been trained 
for years in a simple but workable technique for preserving the indi- 
vidual worker s dignity. (They were trained to be patient, to listen, 
and to avoid emotional upseu when dealing with their men.) 

Thus the foremen in this particular shop were practicing "good 
human relations — not in a very sophisticated form, perhaps, but 
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’well enough to prevent feelings that management didn’t care about 
the worker as an individual and was simply out to exploit him. This 
policy permitted the men to form natural allegiances toward each 
other, while still regarding the company in a rather favorable light. 
In itself, of course, supersusory etiquette was not the entire answer. 
Mayo found two other policies which strengthened the shop's team 
spirit still further. All the men were paid on the basis of 24-hour 
production, so that each shift had a stake in helping the next one 
rather than in slacking off as quitting time approached. Second, the 
men of each shift scheduled individual daj's off largely amongst them- 
selves, which meant that any unscheduled absence threw a monkey- 
wench into everyone else’s personal plans. The pressure not to be 
absent, and thereby avoid the displeasure of one's svorkmates, was 
terrific. 

However, absenteeism in the trvo other plants was high and getting 
higher. This svas not directly due to the lack of team spirit or of 
policies w’hich would have helped it to develop. The direct causes 
were a variety of inconveniences and temptations which happened 
to be stronger, on any particular morning, than the worker’s motiva- 
tion to go to work, Mayo’s point w'as that had management in the 
two other plants been as enlightened about human relations as man- 
agement in the first, the motivation to get to work ruoutd have been 
strong enough to offset whatever obstacles presented themselves on 
those particular mornings. 

Mayo’s fourth study took place in an aircraft plant in southern 
California in 1944. To a much greater degree than in the East Coast 
plants, the worker population here w'as in a constant state of flux: 
People ivere migrating into and out of the area in droves. Turnover 
W'as very high, and so W'as absenteeism. In the midst of all this in- 
stability many plants w'ere expanding their labor force ten- and even 
uventyfold. 

Mayo did find a few departments, how’ever, that were bucking the 
chaotic trend. These were of three types. 1 he first was the veiy small 
group where greater intimacy w'clded the men together into a tCiim, 

The second t>pe was the larger group where a nucleus of strongly 
motivated pacesetters sviclded considerable influence over the rest. 

The example that these men set in showing up for work regularly 
seemed to discourage absenteeism in the others. Third, and by far 
the most important as far as Mayo was conccrnetl, w'.is the group 
svhose team spirit was the drtiberate obfeclivr of its man.igcrs. 

Attendance and productivity records in this last type of group 
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were phenomenal, and Mayo realized that this was no accident. The 
men in charge were convinced that solidarity had to be their single 
in O'-der to reach their ultimate goal of 
sustained high productivity. To achieve this they devoted themselves 

Lr m n "nd h-',™"'' as go-betweens for 

tter men and higher management, and to listening to whatever 

•■b7s "Tm •night have. They did not ignore. 

DOSS, or merely control their men. ° 
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trial suplrv'isbrmu« he" ‘he prototypes for tvhat indus- 

were to be avoided in thr£uture.“"“‘“' stagnation 
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fellowship were usually little more than bitter memories. If these 
men were docile, they were also woefully inefficient producers and 
ripe for membership in an output-restricting group. 

Mayo traced the genealogy of anomie to the Industrial Revolu- 
tion, which he evidently considered to have been something of a 
' catastrophe as far as the future happiness of mankind was concerned. 
In his view, the great damage done by the Industrial Revolution was 
its destruction of the family as the major productive unit of the 
economy. Whereas previously workers had been linke y on s o 
love, or at least of kinship and common interests, work was now per- 
formed by aggregations of strangers whose presence ^ 

one roof was a mere accident of economics. Work would hereafter 
be socially unrewarding. The desire to belong to a 
in which the individual could comfortably submerge himsdf 
immersion which Mayo considered to be essentia . . . r 

piness-would be frustrated, with dire consequences inevitably fol 
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Mayo was, after all, a pioneer in a field whose importance ire ca 
still hardly begin to calculate. This puts us in his debt. Since i ayo, 
being human, needed some motivation of his own to pioneer, an 
since this mouvation was evidently a type of evangelistic zeal, we 
can well afford to ulte some of his less credible ideas less seriously 
while we profitably examine the rest of them. 

Since management has historically operated under a polity tn 
which workers were expected to accept discipline unquestioningly 
and to exchange tedium and isolation for money. Mayo deduced 
that management had made some tacit assumptions about the na* 
ture of the rvorker. Specifically, the worker was evidently considered 
to have no aspirations to dignity, no natural desire to work coopera- 
tively or diligently unless compelled to do so, and no revulsion to 
work which was boring or tiresome. His only motivation was evi- 
dently the desire to make as much money as he could for as little 
work as possible, and in this respect it was assumed that he would 
operate as a completely rational and soulless "economic roan." In 
other words, management’s historic organization of work seemed to 
betray an underlying ttotion that workers were, on the whole, a rather 
scur\7 lot. 

Mayo called thb assumption the "rabble hypothesis" and spent 
most of his mature years attacking it as false, inefficient, and destruc- 
tive. False because it tarred all workers with a brush that was de- 
sers'ed only by an irresponsible minority. (Mayo went so far as to 
hold that even this minority ivas a product of the system and there- 
fore, in a sense, blameless.) Inefficient because it led only to restricted 
output and other forms of resistance to management. Destructive 
because for many persons — especially the unskilled, whose security 
is increasingly undermined by technological advances — it led directly 
to a devitalizing anomie. Under the rabble h^'pothesis it seemed in- 
evitable that more and more workers would suffer from feelings of 
aloneness and ineffeciualiiy which would sap their productivity and 
ultimately would destroy their willingness to remain a part of the 
s^’stem. 

Anomie existed among men before anyone was ever employed in 
an industrial plant, but that is where it became especially pronounced 
because of the deadening anonymity that the worker found there. 
Emotions had to be bottled up. with the result that workers soon 
became very sensitive to minor events on the job. (Hence the impul- 
sive quitting at the Philadelphia textile mill, for example.) Produc- 
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tivity could swing erratically in response to minor mood changes. 
Therefore, the seemingly docile workforce produced by anomie was 
actually quite inefficient, since workers' attitudes — even momentary 
or irrational ones — could have a pronounced effect on their produc- 
tivity. 

The human organism, as Mayo saw it, was simply not designed to 
survive very well in an environment that made little distinction 
between it and a machine. The consequence of this mass disregard 
for the individual’s need to belong and be appreciated was apathy, 
carelessness, and a growing number of outcasts who preyed upon 
society because they could find no niche in it- 

Informal associations among workers would form spontaneously, 
given the slightest opportunity, since the security of belonging to 
such a group far outweighed the impact of whatever rewards or pun- 
ishments management could mete out. With management operating 
under the rabble hypothesis, these groups would inevitably turn 
into mutual-protection alliances against its bosses. Since manage- 
ment would be perceived as "the enemy,” it would be the {unction 
of the group to protect the individual by frustrating management. 
This would lead to contests that neither side could really win but 
in which each could inflict terrible penalu'es on the other. Unless 
the rabble hypothesis could be replaced by a saner basis for organiz- 
ing work groups, Mayo foresaw a progressive deterioration of indus- 
trial society and an eventual Armageddon. 

It is curious to note that while this analysis actually helps to ex- 
plain the rise of American unionism (the bulk of which took place 
after the Hawthorne studies were completed), Mayo neither antici- 
pated unions nor recognized their importance in correcting the con- 
ditions he had described. Perhaps the reason for this remarkable 
lapse was a conviction that the only solution to industry s social prob- 
lems which had a chance of success was Mayo’s solution. For he was 
not just a Cassandra, and despite his hcadshaking over the Industrial 
Revolution he accepted it as a fait accompli and proceeded to look 
for a way out. 

The ray of hope he found was that management would not mevi- 
tably continue to operate under the rabble h)pothe5i5 if in tilsehood 
could be fully exposed. Therefore, anomie teas not inevitable either. 

The growing indilTerence of tvorhera to their wort could be reversed. 

What was needed was a recognition that men had a natural hunger 
tor close associaUons with each other at wort and that svhen the 
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organization oE avorV. disconraged this, management's own goals 
would inevitably be thwarted. Instead oE suppressing the instinct for 
forming groups, management should encourage it: what’s more, man- 
agement should court these groups by showing an active, firsthand 
interest in each individual member and by giving the group a rea- 
sonabk share of control over its own work. 

Mayo recognized that this could not be accomplished by fiat. No 
executive could sign an edict that henceforth every supervisor would 
show a genuine concern for each of his subordinates. Nor was there 
any foolproof formula that could be followed, cookbook fashion, to 
convince every worker that management really cared about him and 
respected him. (As we now know, this lack hasn't prevented a flood 
of training courses which conceive of human relations as a set of 
rituals to be repeated unfeelingly, rather than as an attitude toward 
other people.) As a matter of fact, Mayo and his associates foresatv 
the futility of making supervision more palatable without also shoW' 
ing enough respect (or the worker’s own maturity to give him some 
degree of authority over his own operations. Landsberger notes:^*' 

The authors foreshadowed the failure of attempting to dispel con- 
flict through improved face to (ace practices some seventeen years 
before aaual studies caught up with them, . . . The success of the 
(Hawthorne) experimenters' ''supervision" resulted from their power 
in holding at bay management's customary practice of changing 
job assignments and the like, ... It did not result from the ex- 
perimenters’ "nice personalities." 

At times Mayo seemed to be relying on exhortation to awaken man- 
agement to the directions he felt it ought to follow. As we have noted, 
most of his ideas have survived their critics and, if nothing else, 
have made most managers aware that employees’ feelings are just 
as vital to their enterprise as working capital and reliable machinery. 
But while Mayo s ideas have spread far and wide, their penetration 
has been shallow. Clearly, exhortation was not enough. What was 
really oilled for was a new breed of manager, someone whose own 
motivations were geared less to the satisfactions of controlling other 
people than to the rewards of facilitating group productivity. Un- 
fortunately, having power over others is too often a seductive ex- 
perience for those who wield it: It takes a remarkably self-controlled 
person to relinquish any of it deliberately or to realize that he has 
simply gone through the motions of letting it go. 
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Since good human relations is, by now, a widely accepted mana- 
gerial goal, it may seem incongruous to suggest that management 
hasn’t really given itself a chance to see what good human relations 
can do. Yet Mayo’s modern-day disciples are nearly unanimous in 
agreement that his ideas have had only skin-deep acceptance thus 
far. The various reasons ^vhy this is so will become more apparent 
as we discuss the theory and research that have developed since Mayo. 

However, we can point to the most obvious reason now. Industry 
has been entirely too enthusiastic in accepting the idea that managers 
can be trained to deal effectively with people. Training can't hurt, 
but unless the manager is properly motivated, training can't help, 
either. What’s more, not every manager can be motivated to let his 
guard down and start warming up to people— even to people whose 
position makes it inevitable that they question the manager's judg- 
ment and sincerity. In the last analysis, it was this warmth, rather 
than any particular style of managing, that Mayo was pleading for. 
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Mayo’s work led directly to a notable series of studies 
which were begun shortly after World War II by the Institute for 
Social Research at the University of Michigan. These have culmi- 
nated in a "modified theory" of how companies ought to organize 
and thinV. of themselves. 

The Michigan studies are considerably more sophisticated than 
Mayo’s. They are characterized by better controls and better meas- 
urement, and they probe more deeply into the underlying psychology 
of individuals. The reports themselves are more closely reasoned and 
less dramatically svritten. Consequently, the Michigan studies are 
less of a joy to read, but considerably more significant for today's 
management, than Mayo’s. 

The focus of the Michigan studies is on the attitudes and behavior 
of first-line supervisors and how these affect the productivity of their 
subordinates. The technique employed is generally to identify high- 
and low-producing groups of worlcers and then to determine the atti- 
tudes of these groups and their supervisors toward various aspects 
of their work. The general finding is that the supervisor’s style of 
operating and his ideas about his job have a fairly consistent rela- 
tionship to the productivity of his group. 

There seems, in other words, to be a definitely right and a defi- 
nitely ivTong way to supervise in many different kinds of companies, 
at least as far as productivity is concerned. However, the Michigan 
group has already discovered enough exceptions to its general finding 
to make it clear that v.'hUc it has hit upon an important part of mo- 
tivation, it is not the whole of motivation by any means. 

That styles of supervision have a demonstrable effect on the indi- 
vidual worker’s productivity is no longer in doubt. It is even possible 
to define in fairly broad terms one style which seems to be more 
effective than any other in most of the settings that have been studied 
thus far. But it is increasingly clear iltat other styles of supervision 
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also have their place and that researchers at Michigan and elsewhere 
are faced with the task of discovering which produce the best lesults 
under ^vhich set of conditions. 

What will probably emerge, in other itwds, is not an all-purpose 
ormu a that works equally ireJl under all conditions but rather a 
complex formula including both a general approach to supervision 
that IS effective most of the time and a series of special approaches 
which are more effective under a variety of specific circumstances. 
We shall first review the studies that Jed the Michigan group to 
stress the importance of rvhat it calls “employee-centered supervi- 
sion and then the more recent indications that other methods may 
sometimes be more effective. 

1947 Rensis Likert and Daniel Katz launched a program of re- 
search studies Avhich is still in progress and ^vhose aim is to discover 
the conditions making for a high level of group functioning and a 
high level of individual satisfaction of the group members." The first 
study in this series took place in the home office of The Prudential 
Insurance Company of America in Newark, Nerv' Jersey. Dealing 
with the productivity of clerical workers, it brought into play the 
most sophisticated research methods that had yet been used in moti- 
vational research.^®* 

At Prudential standard hiring practices and benefit programs had 
the effect of equalizing both the over-all abilities and levels of satis- 
faction in each of the company’s many cfcricaf units. Nearly all tfjc 
workers were drawn from the Newark area and had rather similar 
backgrounds. Consequencly. the office was very favorably organized 
for researchers who ^ranted to hold constant all those “outside” fac- 
tors which could have had an effect on the situation tliey were trying 
to measure. Another fortunate circumstance was that the produc- 
tivity records of all sections had been kept for some time, so that it 
was possible to define with considerable certainty w'hich groups were 
consistently turning out the gre.atcst volumes of clerical work and 
which 'Were consistently lagging behind. The Michigan researchers 
identified twelve high-producing and twelve low-producing groups 
which were evidently equal in ability, background, and other im- 
portant respects: they then set about trying to discover ulial f.iclors 
in the immediate work environment itself might account for the 
differences in productivity. 

Mayo's studies had, of course, provided a clue. But instead of con- 
centrating so licavily on the tendency of workers to amalgamate 
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themselves into informal groups, the Michigan group concentrated 
on the behavior and attitudes of the first-line supersnsor. It svas 
through this man, after all, that management’s attitudes and policies 
toward the svorker would presumably be transmiucd. The super- 
visor's behavior rvould be the u-orker's most immediate and tangible 
indication o£ how the company regarded him. 

The researchers had prepared a patterned interview which enabled 
them to collect a considerable amount o£ inCormation on the icays 
in iv'hich each supervisor actually handled the various kinds o£ prob- 
lems that arose on the job. It also provided a factual basis for infer- 
ences about the supervisor’s underlying attitudes toward the people 
who worked under him. None of the supert'isors knew at the time of 
the interview that the productivity of his group had anything to do 
with his being selected for the study; while a certain amount of 
wariness is normal for all participants in such surveys, it was pre- 
sumably equal for both groups. For that matter^ the inlervieivers 
did not know until after they had made their ratings whether the 
supervisor they had seen was in charge of a high- or a loiv-producing 
group. Thus it was unlikely that the team could have unintentionally 
forced the facts to fit their theories. 


Each supervisor was rated solely on the basis of where he had put 
the emphasis in his own descriptions of how he handled his people 
on the ]ob. When all the data were in, the Michigan team found 
that supervisors characterized as “employee centered*’ were likely 
to be in charge of high-producing groups and that those character- 
ized as “production centered” were likely to be in charge of low- 
producing groups. It looked, in other words, as if a direct emphasis 
on getting the work done was the worst way to get it done. 

A man was given an “employee centered” rating if he considered 
supervision of his people, rather chan expediting production, to be 
his main job. A hard-and-fast line between the two would be difficult 
to draw, of course, and if either factor had been ignored, produc- 
tivity would probably have suffered. But it was not a question of 
forgetting about production: It rvas simply a matter of emphasis, and 
in die case of the employee-centered supervisors at Prudential there 
rs-as htile doubt that the subordinates themselves were uppermost in 
their mind. 


As far as supervisory tactics were concerned, the employee-centered 
men were likely to give their people a general outline of how the 
work was to be accomplished, leaving the deuils up to the workers 
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themselves. They did not keep a particularly close check on how the 
work progressed after it tras assigned. They assumed that their people 
were responsible enough and capable enough 'to get things done 
without the pressure of someone peering over their shoulders. In 
effect, their subordinates handled the bulk of the department's pro- 
duction problems themselves. 

If the classical theories about why supervision is necessary vrere 
right, the groups managed by employee-centered supervisors should 
have been ill-disciplined and inefficient, with goldbricking and so- 
cializing running rampant and work being given scant attention. 
However, of nine such supervisors identihed in the study, six had 
groups showing precisely the opposite pattern. Instead of taking ad- 
vantage of their supervisors' leniency, the workers in these groups 
moved the work along swiftly and cheerfully. If anything, the cama- 
raderie had an expediting or lubricating effect instead of channeling 
the workers’ energy into time-wasting activity. All told, the employee- 
centered supervisor seemed quite likely to be running a happy shop. 

A supervisor tvas rated as “production centered” if he considered 
his main job to be getting the work done and seemed to consider 
his people primarily as instruments for doing this rather than as 
human beings with needs and emotions very similar to his own. He 
was more detached and non-involved, more “objective,” if you will, 
than the employee-centered supervisor. He did not hesitate to insert 
himself into the daily flow of work if he saw something being handled 
in a way he didn't like; in fact, it was by no means uncommon for 
him to handle some of.the work personally when that seemed to be 
the most expeditious way of completing it. He was quite specific in 
his instructions and eagle-eyed for any deviations from them. In con- 
trast to the employee-centered supervisor, the production-centered 
supervisor had a style that was far more active, alert, and driving. 

Now, it may seem obvious that the production-centered supervisor 
was merely doing what management expected of him and in fact 
was doing it considerably more conscientiously than was his employee- 
centered colleague. Yet the results belied the impression. Of eight 
superv’isors identified as production-centered in the study, seven had 
low-producing groups. Here, then, was a paradox: The most cfilcicnt 
way to get clerical work done at Prudential was to keep the pcrson.il 
relations among workers smooth — and let the svork take care of iisclff 
Once again, research was shosving that an emphasis on produc- 
tivity at the expense of the svorkcr's dignity was self-dcfc.iting. It was 
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indicating that the disinterest and lack of responsibility against srhich 
firm supervision was directed svcre likely to be a consequence of ex- 
actly that kind of supervision rather than the “natural 
o£ workers toward their jobs. The implication t^'as that tping to 1 
prove the productivity of a low-producing group by putting it un er 
more pressure was very much like trying to extinguish a fire by pour- 
ing gasoline on it. _ 

There was. of course, a possibility that this imerpretanon ot me 
results had confused cause with effect, that the cmployce-centcre 
supeT^’isOTS could well afiord to be relaxed because they happened 
to have fairly mature and effective groups, while the production- 
centered supervisors were simply reacting to the sloth and inefficiency 
of their groups. But the Michigan group concluded that this inter- 
pretation could not be taken seriously- To begin with, it hardly 
accounted for how some groups happened to be high-producing and 
others low-producing, since all groups had been closely matched for 
aptitude and other salient characteristics. More importantly, it did 
not fit the fact that the two kinds of supervisors could be shown 
to have consistently different personal values and attitudes. The 
employee-centered supervisors were, in general, cooperativ'C, demo- 
cratic, and amenable to reason; while the production-centered super- 
visors tended to be defensive, authoritarian, and arbitrary in their 
judgments. They were, in other words, two different kinds of people, 
and they were handling their groups precisely as they might be ex- 
pected to in the light of their own personalities. 

The Michigan group went on to speculate that the differences in 


productivity had been built up gradually as the supervisor’s st^'lc 
and the workers’ motivation micracicd. For example, an employee- 
centered supervisor would obtain good results by concerning himself 
with his people and soft-pedaling questions of productivity; this 
might encourage him to relax his control ot their work even more. 


which would have a still more salutary effect on their efficiency, and 
on. On the other hand, a production-centered supervisor might 
in^r opposition as a result of involving himself too openly in the 
daily flow of work, and this would adversely affect productivity — 
which would merely cause the supervisor to press even harder for 
improvement, and so on. In this manner a vicious circle would be 
set up in which each side persisted in behaving in a way that brought 
out the worst in the other. Thus it would be possible for groups that 
were originally equivalent in all lespecu to develop very different 
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production records as the distinaion between styles of supervision 
became more and more marked. 

However, the differences between supervisors were not entirely 
personal. There was some evidence that their own superiors were 
handling them in a way that contributed to their differing emphases 
in doing their work. Specifically, if the supervisor had relatively little 
authority delegated to him, but instead was directed quite closely as 
to what to do and how to do it, he would focus his attention on the 
routine operations of his employees and be more or less oblivious 
of their personal feelings. Thus the chain of interaction between 
supervisory style and subordinate reaction seemed to extend upward 
into management as well as downward to the employees themselves. 

The Michigan group came out of the Prudential study with strong 
evidence that supervisory style affected group motivation and vice 
versa, and that as a consequence of this interaction the most effective 
style from the .standpoint of production was one which was more 
concerned with the employees' needs for attention and respect than 
tvith productivity itself. Further studies of this kind in several other 
industries and work settings have, in general, corroborated the Pru* 
dential findings. Mainienance-of-way section gangs in a railroad com- 
pany, for instance, showed essentially the same reaction to supervisory 
styles; so did production workers in an agricultural-equipment plant. 
Like most research findings, however, the significance of employee- 
centered supervision seems to grow more complex, rather than sim- 
pler, as more is learned about it 

First of all, it seems obvious that employee-centered supervision 
can be carried to an extreme and that if this were to occur, produc- 
tivity would almost certainly suffer. As a matter of fact, the ^^ich^gan 
researchers have come to think of employee-centered and production- 
centered styles of supervision as not being at all incompatible. Rob- 
ert L. Kahn, in reviewing these studies, notes that;^®^ 

Most successful supeiv'isors combine employee-centered and produc- 
tion-centered orientations, working out their own creatis'c w.iy of 
synthesizing these two concerns, [By itself, empIoyee-«nfercd stipw- 
v/sion may] sometimes generate a superficial popularity among the 
men, although we predict that in time this would be replaced by 
feelings of aimlessness and lack of accomplishment. 

On the other hand, an unbalanced emph-asis on production has 
been demonstrated to lead to poor morale and low productivity fairly 
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quickly. Kahn speculates that a foreman who could not give much 
emphasis to either employees or production would be the most in- 
effectual of all. In other words employec<entcrcd supervision, no 
ever we choose to define it. is effective within a ceruin range or 
degree; if is not tempered or limited to that degree, it can rapi y 
become a mere caTicainre o5 efieevive supervision. This caricature is 
precisely how its critics see it and precisely what the production- 
centered super^'isor fears will happen if he experiments with a mo^ 
personal appioach. It seems quite clear, however, that there is a mid- 
dle ground and that some types of supervisors arc better able than 
others to operate in that middle ground. 

There has been some speculation, in fact, that the differences be- 
tireen the supervisors who can and can't operate on this basis are 
too fundamental and deep-rooted to be altered by training. H true, 
this would drastically change the aspect of human relations from 
a problem in trahung, as it is currently conceived, to a problem in 
the selection of supen'isors. Thus G. B. Shaw may not have been 
entirely satirical rvhen he said, “Power does not corrupt men. Fools, 
however, if they get into a position of power, corrupt power." 

Meantime a growing body of evidence is being uncovered which 
indicates that employee-centered supervision does not lead to the 
best results under all circumstances. We now have reason to believe 
that production-centered methods can yield short-run productivity 
records that are at least as good as those produced by employee- 
centered methods. This equivalence may very well have something 
to do with the extent to which jobs compel workers to rely on each 
other, with the consistency of the supervisor’s behavior, and even 
with the personalities of the workers themselves. 

In one study^^^ the Michigan research group selected tour approxi- 
mately matched clerical divisions of a large corporation, all of 
tvhich tvere doing the same general type of work. Two of these divi- 
sioris were placed under a tightly controlled, production-centered 
regimen, while the other tivo tvere placed under a more democratic 
system in which the workers actually participated in much of their 
otm supervision. 

In the production-centered groups decisions were for the most part 
made at or near the top of the division. Managers surs-eyed objective 
siausiics of the operation and decreed what must be done with little 
or no regard to how the individual workers might feel. First-line 
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supervisors enforced these decisions and ran a well-scrutinized, tauily 
disciplined shop. The m^inagers were given the goal of increasing 
productivity over the course of a year, and they attempted to do this 
in a classical, impersonal way by cutting the size of the working force 
and by pushing hard for maximum efficiency from the remainder. 

In the two employee-centered groups a deliberate attempt was 
made to move decisions as far down tmvard the people they ivould 
affect as possible. Supervisors received some training in the art of 
giving their people a say in how their own work would be done. The 
emphasis was on providing the individual worker with evidence that 
he ivas respected, considered responsible, and even indispensable in 
his oivn small way to the team to which he belonged. 

This study differed from the others in that instead of making essen- 
tially clinical observations of supervisors whose groups’ performance 
had been measured and found to differ, it started with groups whose 
records w’ere nearly identical and imposed different supervisory styles 
on them. From the standpoint of enabling the researchers to make 
logical inferences, this approach is considerably more elegant than 
the clinical method: It runs a much smaller risk that some hidden or 
unknown factors will produce results which ivill then be erroneously 
ascribed to the variable in which the researchers are interested — in 
this case, supervisory style. This study ought to have been the clincher 
that demonstrated the superiority of employee-centered supervision 
beyond all reasonable doubts. 

What actually happened was that after a year the production- 
centered groups had achieved about a 25 per cent increase in produc- 
tivity, w’hile the corresponding increase in the employee-centered 
groups ivas about so per cent. Although the difference is not great 
enough to indicate that production-centered methods of supervision 
are actually superior, it leaves little doubt th.rt under certain condi- 
tions a hardhearted approach is at least as effectiw as the more so- 
phisticated and democratic methods of supervision. 

The Michigan investigators concede this point, at least insofar as 
short-range effects on productivity arc concerned. But they also note 
that there were other differences between the groups and that in time 
these would very likely have put the employee-centered group well 
out in front. By administering attitude scales to all groups before 
and after the study, it was found th.it tl»c production-centered groups' 
loyally, interest, and involvement in their work had decreased, while 
in the employee-centered groups there was actually an inaeasc in 
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the workers- feeling that it tras their personal responsibility to get 
the work done. When the supervisor tvas atray, the cmployce<enter 
groups were likely to keep on working, but the production<entered 
groups were likely to stop. The employee<entcred groups began to 
admire or at least to tolerate the high-producing “rate busters’ among 
them, so there was very little tertdency to try to restrict output arti- 
ficially. In the production-centered groups the classical suspicion of 
the high producer was evident along with pressures to bring him into 


line. , 

Productivity records nonvithstanding, therefore, the Michigan 
team held that the employee-centered groups had come out of the 
experiment in a healthier condition, better equipped for long-term 
maintenance of their productivity gains, than had the production- 
centered groups. In fact, it seemed fairly evident that the gains of the 
pToduction<enieTed groups had been attained at the expense of their 
ability to maintain increased productivity. So in a sense production- 
centered supervision had soivn the seeds of its own destruction. 

Of course, the Michigan team has yet to prove its point rigorously. 
It is at least conceivable that under certain conditions a production- 
centered group may be able to maintain a high rate of productivity 
indefinitely. Even if this were true, however, management would be 
living in the shadow of a serious and wholly unnecessary risk. With 
the morale and cooperation of its workforce so vulnerable at so many 
points, the company would have to be phenomenally lucky to avoid 
strikes, restriction of output, waste, high turnover, or other serious 
interferences with productivity. 

Other studies have indicated that production-centered supervision 
may, under certain conditions, have more than just a short-term 
advantage. Victor H. Vroom and Floyd C. Mann^^i studied this prob- 
lem in a large trucking company. They found one operation (pack- 
age handling) in which the men worked primarily in small, closely 
knit groups. The nature of their work required considerable team- 
svotk and more or less consum contacts between the men and their 
supervisors. The package handlers showed the by now familiar prefer- 
ence for equalitarian, employee-centered supervisors. 

However, the results were quite different in another group, which 
consisted of the truck drivers and their dispatchers. These men, of 
course, spent the bulk of their working hours alone or at least out of 
direct contact with each other. Getting their jobs done was a highly 
individual matter, and they scarcely depended on each other at all. 
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except in requiring accurate information from the dispatchers. They 
favored authoritarian supervision. 

Now, it may be that truck drivers and package handlers are by 
nature two very different breeds of men. But it seemed to Vroora and 
Mann that the nature of the jobs imposed certain constraints on the 
attitudes of the men, so that the preferred style of supervision was 
a more or less direct outgrowth of interdependence, or the lack of it, 
on the job. They speculate, for example, that in necessarily closely 
knit groups the main danger to morale (and producdvity) is the 
possibility of dissension. Therefore, a democratic supervisor who ^ 
support the workers’ egos and keep tempers s\'e]l belotv the boiling 
point would be more likely than any other to keep such a^ 
an even keel. On the other hand, where work is more of an individual 
matter the essential ingredient is not harmony but confidence ^ at 
one knows what is really expected of him. Under such conditions 
an authoritarian supervisor with a firm, no-nonsense atutu c may 
be more likely than a democratic one to make expectauons clear an 
thereby to avoid both confusion and recriminations. ^ 

This theory of Vroom and Mann's may help to explain why peop e 
vary so much in their reactions to empIoyee<entered 
It may very well be that in certain jobs workers who 
supported without getting clear-cut instructions 
be productive or happy. Far from refuting the central 
relations theory, hosvever. this possibility serves to 
postulate that most people have a natural sense of 

tosvard their svork and that apathy. “j- 3," e 

result from conditions svhich make it difficult for them to discharge 

‘^VroorSuncovered evidence that the 
may depend to a considerable extent on 

vidual svorker.‘»> His basic premise is that -t ^ ^ 

ties of independence " "°^P^^™Jve I W i" d^isions atfecting 
positions of authority, he pre productive under a p.ir- 

his work. In fact, such a man wiH „ do. On the 

ticipative system than if h „„ o-ho are 

other hand. Vroom double 
more comfortable in carrying on the omers 

ciding for made a careful analysis of some lo8 

su^ntor^ I^nonnel at large installalions of the United Parcel 
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Service. Using psychological tests to divide tliese men into groups 
which fit one personality pattern or another, Vroom found that the 
fint part of his theory was indeed true: The "independent'* super- 
visors were happier, and were also more productive, when they were 
allowed to participate in decisions affecting their jobs. However, no 
such pattern emerged from the "dependent" supervisors. Having an 
opportunity to contribute to the management of their own jobs left 
em cold. They could take it or leave it. None of them showed any 
dislike for operating under a democratic style of leader- 
s ip. ut in contrast to the enthusiasm of the independent group, 
ey were simply indifferent. The effect of democratic leadership on 
tneir productivity ratings was also nil. 

Thus it seems that not just the role that a job requires one to play 
helmrf'““‘!°'* personality of the man svho plays it 

vision various styles of super- 

V or whi neT°“? 'Vtth strong independence drives under a super- 

v^ iTkelv to h ^ w c- “ 

twTdl respect for their supervisors and place 

work X areX?'” them manage their own 

whaV h?sXn;^^'’' “ he really knotvs 

allegeX'We-^aX”'""' ““dies which 

ship are the answefto aiUrXr’ '™P'°y‘^«vntered styles of leader- 
these studies reveal is sii^^W thT'° "’“'“le and productivity. What 
a large group. Overall imnrnv effects of participation on 

due to the favorable response Xftarl of’t’h 

a large part, either. Theoreticallv ft' X*! Sro“p— not necessarily 
be so dependent that they svould ’*P°”‘h''.‘hat some groups may 
which svould actually reduce their nv “^^'^vely to participation. 

Some indirect support for Ws T Productivity, 

oral Electric Company conduced aton°T' *e Gen- 

plants.twi At this plant consistency in th°e f"* S^n^'or 

ship seemed to carry more wei-rh7il. *^u ^ style of leader- 

;s particularly im^rtant because This finding 

human relations trainine” fo, sud™'*'^ likelihood that rvholesale 

■n an employee-centered mold bXXr " 'hem all 

'ho new techniques thev have b* ““siog them to vacillate 
which have the force of\abU bihtd STem,'"”®'’' -“^drods 
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In this study some go foremen were analyzed to determine their 
pervisory style (which was rated as "democratic/* ‘‘authoritarian/* 
or mixed ). Then a tabulation was made of the ways in which more 
an 300 of their men reacted to these various styles. Most of the 
^on, as might be expected, preferred democratic supervision. Sur- 
prisingly, hoivever, those xvorkers xvho preferred to fae handled in an 
aumoritarian manner had higher morale than any of the others. 

he GE researchers speculated that in the typically high-pressure 
setting of this plant, xvhere the traditional emphasis was on produc- 
tion rather than on employees, it xvas probably more realistic for a 
worker to expect authoritarian treatment than to hope for a more 
permissive supervisor. The worker xvho preferred the blunt tactics 
of an authoritarian supervisor tvas less likely to be disappointed than 
the one who longed to be treated as an equal. The demand for 
employee-centered supervision is probably much greater than the 
supply, a bit of reality xdth xvhich the xvorker must sooner or later 
come to terms. This is not to say that democratic methods wouldn't 
have worked better at this particular plant xvith the majority of work- 
ers xvho preferred them. It xvas simply a case of the minority who 
preferred a strong leader being likelier to get xvhat they wanted. 

The lowest morale in the plant xvas found among those men xvhose 
foremen xvere rated between the democratic and authoritarian ex- 
tremes, The GE research team felt that these ioremen may have 
varied inconsistently in their tactics, permissive at one moment and 
hardfisted the next, in a way that left their men frustrated and unable 
to anticipate how they would be treated. The naturally autocratic 
supervisor xvho is exposed to human relations training may behave 
in exactly such a manner, sometimes experimenting xWth his newly 
learned tactics and sometimes reverting to his old self — a pattern 
xvhich xvill probably make him even haider to xvork for than he was 
before being ''enlightened." 

Clearly, then, there is no supervisory panacea xvhich can bring out 
the best in all workers under all conditions. Supervisory style has to 
be tailored to fit both the xvork being done and the workers doing it. 

In fact, it is not at all unlikely that further research will identify 
still more factors that have to be taken into account. The more com- 
plex the equation becomes, the greater arc the demands made on 
the individual supervisor’s ability to diagnose bis situation and play 
his role accordingly. It is patently absurd to expect indoctrination 
or training to enable anyone 10 be equally adroit at sapervising all 
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kinds of groups. The complexities of morale and leadership require 
that different types of individuals be selected and trained for differ- 
ent types of leadership assignments. 

The foremost interpreter of the Michigan studies is Rensis Likert, 
a psychologist svho heads the Institute for Social Research. Like 
Mayo, he probes and questions a traditional "theory" about super- 
vision svhich management has more or less taken for granted but 
ivhich research has exposed as not merely wrong but dosvnright in- 
effiaent as well. 

Since businesses in the past have been notoriously unintrospective, 
any statement of what they have been assuming about people runs 
the risk of becoming a straw man for the modern theorist to set up 
then demolish. Likert seems to recognize this danger and is much 
"ZZTT " ‘'assumptions- to man- 

proposes is not ^radical rh “ i ' Likert 

some orthodox ideas on h T ° Lut a reinterpretation of 

is saying thatTn ihfn^^ I" “=-="00 he 
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that ^ployeesareJo^^n bra-' TT ^■^“Snized 

and planning as material assets and tha^ “ much concern 
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nualtporufn^SCrgemrr^^^^ ^ - 

importance of sound employee relalTom He d”'"® '^tiphasis to the 
intentions that cause sueh paranranhs tn is disparage the 

skeptical that such lofty grals£^U T"'"' 

agement adheres to its tradition!l ^ "'hi'e man- 

happy. Management has, in Likert's beeping employees 
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incentive packages, and this simnls and 
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continued high productivity i!^ usually 
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a response to a particular kind of leadership — interested, supportive, 
non-intrusive — and not a response to money. Therefore, a company s 
investment in its employees is not adequately protected if they are 
all well paid and well insured but poorly led. Over the long haul, 
efficiency is incompatible with the kind of leadership that is devoted 
primarily to getting things done. 

This is, of course, the paradox that the Michigan group has en- 
countered so often in its work: that a seemingly objective, reasonable 
approach to supervision would create an "unreasonable resistance 
to itself which would, in time, negate its effectiveness. It is very 
much like trying to push a flat-sided barge through the water roa 
side: The harder you push, the harder the water fights back, ^et the 
irony of it all is that those supervisors who were pushing ^ ar est 
and making the least headway were carrying out management s asic 
wishes more directly than were any of the other 
tained high productivity eluded the man who was preoccupie 
it and fell lightly into the lap of the man who was chiefly conc^ned ^ 
with creating an atmosphere. It was almost as thoug ^ .v. 

phisticated way to serve management was to ignore it an 

. pa.dox IS a simple Idea - 

almost sd£-evidem) which actually .Luedou is im 

implications. This is that the responsi i ity ot P proper func- 
herently the province mamrh.ls. and 

tion oE supervisors is to provide othenvise 

organization that the “ f pf couise, that most em- 

to stay out of their ^ groups svhich require little 

ployees can function in ^ u.dr time productive y. 

or no pressure to assure that y F notion, for it flies in the 

Therein lies the revolutionary p niodified theory 

face of decades of managcna ^ ,..u|ch is properly led will gen* 

Likert is saying in eilcct in pride and a sense of 

crate enough satisfaction to i-ndcncics to restrict production 

accomplishment, to olfsct svhatcser 
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He is also saying V,' !!? .f production, as man.igemeni policy 
into the day-tod.sy f rpation" w ill dispel ssh.iteser 
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svork productive!). * 
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wrkers will then be unchecked, except by the vigilance of the super- 
Visor, e ore long the supervisor will be the only one who rcLiins 
any motivation to produce, since he will be the only one to derive 
much personal satisfaction from it For the others, production will 
cease to e a personal achievement which assures them of their own 
^ cance in the system; instead it will be the price they 
sunm-° P™Wct themselves from the humiliations which the 

su^isor might otherw-ise inflict on them. 

then, is a super- 

Mam..emeot ‘^e workers' proprietorship of their jobs. 

depr^fnT,lr“ '7 ^PP^^^hed the problem negativelyl by 
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could management plan, control 7r “"to itself? How 
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Since the root of productivity is the motivation of the individual 
worker, Likert sets out to design an organization in which the indi- 
: r : inftii/^nrp. A Worker who 


worker, Likert sets out to design an organization in which the 
vidual can enjoy a sense of importance and influence. A worker 
does, indeed, count for something in his company, who is consulted 
rather than directed on matters falling within his own bailiwic ^ is 
likely to become "ego involved" in his work. A consistent recor o 
excellence would then become a matter of personal pride rather an 
a meaningless exertion for somebody else's gain. The key to m 'ing 
the individual’s most potent aspirations to the goals of his company 
is his membership in a group which participates in its mvn ® 
ment — a group in which the role of the supervisor is c . 

that of an enforcer or overseer to that of an expediter, an in o 
giver, and above all an ego supporter. . 

Participation is another one of dtnon 

sparked a human relations fad and thereby su ere a 
of meaning. There must, of course, be some procedu ^ 

tices through svhich participation is h and ignor- 

routine; but by stressing the motions to ^ 
ing the spirit that must * ,ent ritual. Essentially, 

to convert participation 7 j^ing ,he information one 

participation is a "Pi Lu, one's svork and of having 

needs to make effective decisions because of its respect for 

those decisions accepted by managcm 

the experience on which they are mobilizing the 

"respect." Participation, to = j,j5ed on the super- 

productive potentialities of ^ properly without 

visor’s realization of his own willingness to surrender 

the voluntary aid of his p P attractive, 

enough of his power to t e revamp an organization 
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^^orken ■^vill then be unchecked, except by the vigilance of the super- 
visor. Before long the supervisor will be the only one who retains 
any inouvauon to produce, since he will be the only one to derive 
much pmonal satisfaction from ic For the others, production will 
j ^ personal achievement which assures them of their own 
signiHcance in the system; instead it will be the price they 
sunenv “ P™tect themselves from the humiliations which the 
TT 1 °^«ssise inflict on them. 

"orkforce, then, is a super- 
Mara<.ement 'vorkers' proprietorship of their jobs. 

depr^fn?wmk“ ‘7 =‘.PP™^^hed the problem negativel>- by 
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Since the root of productivity is the motivation of the individual 
wor 'er, Likert sets out to design an organization in which the indi- 
vidual can enjoy a sense of importance and influence. A worker who 
oes, indeed, count for something in his company, who is consulted 
rather than directed on matters falling within his own bailiwick, is 
ikely to become “ego involved*' in his work, A consistent record of 
excellence would then become a matter of personal pride rather than 
a mraningless exertion for somebody else’s gain. The key to linking 
the individual’s most potent aspirations to the goals of his company 
IS his membership in a group w'htch participates in its own manage- 
^ group in which the role of the supervisor is changed from 
that of an enforcer or overseer to that of an expediter, an information 
giver, and above all an ego supporter. 

Participation is another one of those complex concepts that has 
sparked a human relations fad and thereby suffered a severe dilution 
of meaning, There must, of course, be some procedure or set of prac- 
tices through which participation is implemented as a managerial 
routine; but by stressing the motions to be gone through and ignor- 
ing the spirit that must accompany them the faddists have managed 
to convert participation into a fairly impotent ritual. JEsscntiaJIy, 
participation is a matter of regularly receiving the information one 
needs to make effective decisions about one's ^vo^k and of having 
those decisions accepted by management because of its respect for 
the experience on which they are based. But the key word here is 
“respect.” Participation, to be an effective tool for mobilizing the 
productive potentialities of workers, must be based on the super- 
visor’s realization of his o^vn inability to do his job properly without 
the voluntary aid of his people and on his ■willingness to surrender 
enough of his power to them to make that aid attractive. 

Likert realizes that it would not be easy to rev'amp an organization 
which has traditionally reserved as much power as possible for man- 
agement's own use. But the goal is certainly worth working toivard, 
since the benefits of harnessing the latent motiv'ations of the indi- 
vidual worker are almost incalculable. But not participation nor 
employee-centered supers'ision nor any other form of enlightened 
leadership is likely, in itself, to stimulate all kinds of workers under 
all kinds of circumstances. ^Vhat Die Michigan group can point to is 
not a panacea but a badly neglected area of management pmciicc 
Avhcrc improvements can and should be made. 
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by skilled interviewing technique, but there is no way to control the 
latter. The most likely effect of these drawbacks, however, is to limit 
the amount and depth of the data rather than to distort the meaning 
of the participants' stories. Therefore, the Pittsburgh group felt that 
the study was worth executing in spite of its unavoidable defects. 
The decision was amply justified by the importance of what was 
found. 

When these men felt good about their jobs, it was usually because 
something had happened i^’hich showed that they were doing their 
work particularly well or that they were becoming more expert in 
their professions. Good feelings were, in other words, keyed to the 
specific tasks that the men performed, rather than to background 
factors such as money, security, or working conditions. On the other 
hand, when they felt bad it was usually because some disturbance 
in these background factors had caused them to believe that they 
were being treated unfairly. 

This led the Pittsburgh group to draw a distinction between what 
they called motivators and what they called hygienic factors. A moti- 
vator is an influence that usually has an uplifting effect on attitudes 
or performance. Hygienic facton produce no improvements but 
rather sen'C to prevent losses of jnora]e or e/ficiency. Hygienic fac- 
tors are prerequisites for effective motivation but are powerless to 
motivate by Ihemselves: They can only build a floor under morale. 
This floor will forestall any really serious dissatisfaction or drop in 
productivity and make it possible for motivators to operate. But the 
important point about hygienic factors is that they do nothing to ele- 
vate the individual’s desire to do bis job well. 

It was clear that with this group of engineers and accountants the 
real motivators were opportunities to become more expert and to 
handle more demanding assignments. Pay, job security, and work- 
ing conditions were hygienic factors: When they were in.idequate. 
they had a significant negative effect on the men’s attitudes, but tliey 
had no important positive effect when they u-ere properly admin- 
istered. It made little sense, djcrcforc, to think of motiotjon for 
these men solely in terms of paying them well and providing fringe 
benefits and an attractive place to work. These tilings wouldn’t rc.ally 
motivate them at all. On the other hand, to have deprived them of 
these things would have caused their motivation to deteriorate very 
r.apidlyl 

The s.ime principle seemed to apply to socallctl good supervisory 
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practices, such as treating people as individuals and dealing with them 
fairly, and to communication programs designed to keep the men 
informed of management’s goals and policies. These did not make 
the men feel particularly positive about their tvork, nor did they 
make the men rrant to work any harder. But when supervision svas 
tactless or communication was poor, the men were very likely to 
become discouraged and to put just enough effort into their work 
to get by. 

In effect, the Pittsburgh group found that both the traditional 
bread-and-butter moth'ators and the more sophisticated "human rela- 
nons motivators didn’t motivate. With this group, at least, these 
factors had become the minimum tolerable conditions for a job. To 
1 1 1 em above a humdrum, satisfied-but-unexcited level of moti\'a- 
lon required something else: the freedom to exercise initiative and 
ingenuity, to experiment, and to handle the problems of their jobs 
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practices, such as treating people as individuals and dealing with them 
fairly, and to communication programs designed to keep the men 
informed of management's goals and policies. These did not make 
the men feel particularly positive about their work, nor did they 
make the men want to work any harder. But when supervision was 
tactless or communication was poor, the men ■were very likely to 
become discouraged and to put just enough effort into their work 
to get by. 

In effect, the Pittsburgh group found that both the traditional 
bread-and-butter motivators and the more sophisticated "human rela- 
tions” mouvators didn't motivate. With this group, at least, these 
factors had become the minimum tolerable conditions for a job. To 
lift them above a humdrum, satisfied-but-unexcited level of motiva- 
non required something else; the freedom to exercise initiative and 
ingenuity, to experiment, and to handle the problems of their jobs 
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supervisors were decent fellows who had their interests at heart. 
According to the Pittsburgh group, this type of hygiene cannot be 
dispensed with in any work, group. However, it is probably more 
important at rank-and-file levels, where the work itself is often 
standardized and repetitive, than at professional levels where moti- 
vators have a chance to operate more freely. The production worker, 
who often spends bis days carrying ouc routines that were devised by 
somebody else, does not have much of an opportunity to experience 
personal growth on the job. Hygiene is therefore all-important to 
him, and he may be very sensitive to its absence — as ivould be the 
case if his foreman were disinterested or unfair. But the professional 
worker is luckier: "A man who hnds his job challenging, exciting, 
and satisfying will perhaps tolerate a difficult supervisor."^^^ 

The engineers and accountants surveyed by the Pittsburgh group 
reported that their attitudes had a definite effect on their produc- 
tivity but that the difference was qualitative rather than something 
that could be measured in terras of sheer output When they felt 
positive about their jobs, they put more care, imagination, and crafts- 
manship into their work; when they felt negative, they were not 
necessarily careless, but neither did they worry about fine details. In 
a word, favorable attitudes brought out their creativity and desire 
for excellence while unfavorable attitudes dissipated their incentive 
to do more than comply with minimal requirements. 

The important point is that professional workers — and probably 
most non-professionals as well — have their own ways of "restricting'' 
output, and these ways do not necessarily shoiv up in production 
statistics or in the measurements of industrial engineers. It is not 
quantity itself that suffers so much as ingenuity and care. In effect, 
when these men felt bad about their jobs, their companies were 
likely to enjoy little more of their talents and potentialities than was 
routinely expected; only when they had positive attitudes were their 
companies likely to benefit from their capacity to rise above the com- 
monplace in the execution of their work. The difference for the 
individual was one of personal growth or uninspired conformity; 
translated into its effects on his company, the difference was one of 
economic growth or stagnation. 

Out of all these data the Pittsburgh group developed a theory of 
work motivation which has important implications for our increas- 
ingly technological (and therefore professionalized) economy. It is 
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also a critique o£ much o£ the previous work, both scientific and 
othemise, that has been done in the field. They begin by ijoting 
the great diversity o£ “needs” that have been ascribed to workers by 
various studies and experts over the years. This has led many man- 
agers to throw up their hands and conclude that most employees 
don’t really know what they want and that even i£ tliey did, their 
needs would be insatiable. Therefore, in order to make personnel 
administration a more rational process, they have undertaken to 
tell the employee what he should want. This is one of the effects, if 
not the conscious purpose, of many company “communication pro- 
grams" which spread informadon about fringe benefits, company 
leadership, and the merits of the free enterprise system. In effect, 
the Pittsburgh group points out, these campaigns attempt to create 
satisfection by showing employees how their needs are being taken 
care of; in a way they are tacit admissions of the failure of many 
paternalistic programs to make their own impact on the attitudes of 
employees toward their jobs. Communicating, in the modern market- 
ing sense of the word, becomes imperative when benefits are taken 
for granted — as they so often are after having been awarded indis- 
CTiminately for many years. 

In contrast to those who attempt to impose an order of their own 
on the supposedly chaotic needs of employees, other managers have 
recognized that the satisfaction of a given need \vill actually tend to 
make some previously quiescent need more acute. According to this 
school of thought, there is a natural tendency to lose interest in needs 
which are well taken care of, even if those needs were once highly 
aroused. Instead a new preoccupation develops, usually with the next 
most potent of the many needs that are unsatisfied at any given time. 

There is, in other words, a sort of pyramid or hierarchy into which 
needs arrange themselves in the order of their importance, and those 
needs which are at or near the pinnacle will be the focus of the per- 
son's attention and effort until they are somehow satisfied. Then, as 
long as these needs are adequately cared for, they will cease to be 
particularly important in motivaung the irvdividual. Something new 
will be on his mind. Of course, the earlier needs can come back with 
a rush if the arrangements that were made for gratifying them are 
ever seriously curtailed. 

The most powerful motivators, of course, are the elementary bio- 
logical needs which must be provided for if life itself is to continue: 
food, drink, shelier, and the like. In primitive economies, and in 
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those many parts of the world where life goes on barely above the 
subsistence level, these needs are the principal preoccupations of 
nearly everyone. ^Vhen starvation is no longer an ever-present dan- 
ger and there is a reasonable assurance of having a shirt on one's back 
and a roof over one's head, there is a tendency to become more con- 
cerned with preserving this good fortune than with enjoying the 
good things one has to enjoy. In other words, the individual is not 
worried about where his next meal is coming from, but he is quite 
worried about establishing his right to the property or job that makes 
the meal possible. He becomes security-conscious. At a more advanced 
level, when he is safely entrenched in his security arrangements, he 
may begin to hunger for some luxuries, later for some status, and 
still later for achievement for its own sake. At every step the need 
which had previously stirred him most of all simply ceases to have 
much significance, because a new need has risen to take its place. 

It follows from this that one can never really buy contentment and 
tranquility for people by granting them the things they want. Con- 
tentment simply isn't for sale — it can’t be, because it is not a natural 
condition for people to be in. Temporarily, perhaps, they may luxu- 
riate in a hard-won privilege or possession, but soon another bug will 
have bitten them, and they arc striving just as hard as ever. Many 
people, it is true, will settle for little enough and go through life 
without coveting anything they do not have. But from a longer per- 
spective, this contentment is also temporary: Sooner or later a gen- 
eration ^vill come along which rejects the passivity and resignation 
of its fathers and demands more of everything for itself. Demands, 
needs, and strivings never dry up because the human being is built 
to want; his perpetual discontent is what enables him to survive and 
to flourish. 

Or so runs the theory. As far as industry is concerned, this theory 
means that dissatisfaction is here to stay. It cannot be bought off, but 
neither can it be ignored. Today’s motivator will become tomorrow’s 
hygiene. Instead of lamenting the failure of one benefit program 
after another to pacify the worker, the manager had best reconcile 
himself to dealing with perpetual discontent. What is more impor- 
tant, he had better hope that it will be perpetual, because it is pre- 
cisely this quirk of always wanting something else badly enough to 
work for it that makes possible the diligence, ingenuity, and per- 
fectionism on which all industrial progress is built. 

The benefit that brings no contentment but simply releases an- 
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other need to stir up new discontent is the price of progress. It repre- 
sents, not money down the drain, but money invested to keep the 
motivational pot aboiling without cither exploding into open con- 
flict or cooling into frustration and despair. It should be the business 
of management, according to this theory, not to try to sell employees 
on the beauty of benefits they already take for granted but to antici- 
pate where their needs will next become strongest and to plan an 
active program for harnessing the motives that those needs will ignite. 

Now, the Pittsburgh group plainly saw the futility of trying to tell 
people, however subtly, about what should be motivating them, espe- 
cially when the emphasis was on needs that had long since lost the 
power to get them very excited. It made much more sense to find 
out what the real motivators were by examining the workers them- 
selves instead of reviewing past history and deciding what the moti- 
vators ought to be. The group emphasized what ^vas going on in the 
employee’s mind in the present rather than what went on in the man- 
ager's mind in the past. 

After taking their long, hard look at what seemed to be the real 
needs of the professional employee, the Pittsburgh group found that 
a lot of paradoxes suddenly made sense if two classes of needs were 
recognized. The first (hygiene) was an essential base for the second 
and required fair treatment in such background factors as salary, 
supervision, and working conditions. If these were out of kilter, they 
would constitute a severe insult to the individual's sense of worthi- 
ness; he would either become embittered and antagonistic to man- 
agement or be humbled beyond the point of caring about doing 
work he could be proud of. On the other hand, if these background 
factors were in satisfactory balance, the individual would not neces- 
sarily respond with any spurts of enthusiasm. He might just as easily 
lapse into a comfortable and uninspired rut. He could rise above 
such a mundane level only when the second set of needs (motivators) 
was satisfied; that is, when he derived a sense of personal growth from 
his occupation. Such a feeling would exist when his work was not 
merely interesting but challenging, not merely prestigeful but sig- 
nificant, not merely fun but adventuresome. 

This personal growth — attaining an ever-increasing mastery over 
one’s environment — is potentially the most powerful motivator of 
all, because unlike other motives it can never really be satiated. If 
work cannot become a source of such growth, then perhaps the best 
we can hope for in moiivating workers will be a sort of complacent 
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boredom in which energy and enthusiasm are just as scarce as com> 
plaints. Bursts of drive will be short-lived because the motivating 
source will soon grow old and lose its potency. Management will 
eventually despair of lifting the employee’s aspirations and settle for 
a sort of dismal cease-fire — if one can be had at all. Linking the job 
to personal growth would seem to be the most hopeful way out of the 
age-old dilemma posed by "motivators” that sputter and die out 
aher an initial glow but which cannot be safely withdrawn even 
though they are costly to maintain. 

Yet there are obvious limits to how fer industry can go in making 
jobs a vehicle for self-growth. For one thing, people differ markedly 
in the extent to which they can grow or would be willing to respond 
to such an opportunity even if they could. For another, growth flour- 
ishes best where there is a great deal of freedom to experiment, to 
set one’s own pace, even to select the specific jobs one will work on. 
Granting such freedom indiscriminately would be an invitation to 
chaos. Attempts to change an organization so as to take advantage of 
such growth processes would require a discriminating eye and a deli- 
cate touch. In effect, there must be centralized control of how, when, 
and to whom management controls are decentralized. 

There is a middle ground. Carefully selected people can be profit- 
ably permitted to decide for themselves how to reach the broad goals 
that are set for them by higher management. The Pittsburgh group 
makes its plea for a limited and realistic type of "participation,” a 
system in which those who can make the best use of freedom In their 
work are given as much of it as the company can reasonably allow. 
Such people are particularly common among today’s new “elite” 
groups, the professional and technical specialists. For many of them, 
motivation only begins with the traditional rewards of employment; 
it reaches its full flower in the removal of restrictions, regulations, and 
controls. 
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Because the highly educated professional has an un- 
precedented amount of bargaining power in today’s economy, we may 
wonder whether his motivation does not represent a special case: a 
sort of luxury that could scarcely be indulged in by workers tvhose 
skills are less in demand. Perhaps, as this bargaining power increases 
and gives the individual a greater sense of independence, the informal 
group loses its importance for him, while for someone who lacks this 
bargaining power the group may be an indispensable source of secu- 
rity. For the professional, the informal group is clearly no lifeline and 
can be dispensed with if he wishes; growth and independence may 
transcend his need to belong. Does it follow that for the man on the 
production line whose fortunes are tied to those of his group the 
desire for personal growth is insignificant? 

A recent analysis of factory workers indicates that while they often 
have desires for self-development and growth, these desires are much 
more likely to be frustrated for such workers than for professionals. 
Partly as a consequence of this frustration, attitudes of futility and 
disinterest appear which eScctivcly prevent both self-development 
and efficient job performance. The study, conducted by Abraham 
Zaleznik and his co-workers at the Harvard Business School, took 
the hardest look yet at the cement that holds the informal group 
together and at the mechanism through rvhich the group exerts its 
influence on productivity. 

In this study the research team was not simply collecting observa* 
tions in hopes that they would fall into some reasonable pattern 
(which was characteristic of some of the pioneering studies). Enough 
insights had been accumulated over the years to permit the statement 
of formal hypotheses which could be subjected to actual tests. As a 
matter of fact, before the men ever set foot in the plant where this 
study took place, they had developed no less than thirty-one separate 
hypotheses about the workers* productivity and about their relation- 
ships with each other. By making these predictions beforehand the 
s« 
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team was, in essence, sticking its collective neck out for the sake of 
determining whether its theorizing was realistic. 

The study look place over an extended peripd in one department 
of a manufacturing company. Highly trained observers went into the 
department and gradually won the confidence of the workers. As 
time went on they made detailed observations of how the workers 
got along with each other, noting which ones belonged to the more 
or less dominant informal group and which ones were on the outside 
looking in as far as membership in this "shop society" tvas concerned. 
These observations were then correlated with the productivity of 
the various individuals. 

Most of the men in the department turned out work at essentially 
the same low rate. This was true of the "regulars” who made up the 
main informal group and also of many non-regulars who did not be- 
long, Some, but not all, of the non-regulars produced at very high 
rates. On the surface the department would seem to show the classical 
pattern of an informal group operating to restrict output among all 
but a few "rate busters" who were somehow immune to the group’s 
infiuence. 

But the explanation could not be quite so pat. Why didn't all 
the non-regulars produce at a high, or low, rate — why the difference? 
More important, ^vhat motivated the few who ^vere producing at a 
high rate? Were they the ones whom management had successfully 
"reached" with its incentive and communication programs? 

The deeper ihe Harvard group pushed its analysis, the less likely 
it seemed that management’s efforts to affect the workers’ attitudes 
were having any lasting effects. As a matter of fact, the data indicated 
that management was relatively impotent to motivate any of the men, 
whether regulars or non-regulars, high producers or low producers. 
The most powerful motivators for all of these men were being dis- 
tributed by the workers themselves. 

Membership in the "regular” group was evidently prized far more 
than any reward management could offer, with the possible exception 
of employment itself. In a sense, therefore, management was playing 
a futile and self-deluding game whenever it sought to stimulate pro- 
duction or to get the men to sympatliize with its otvn point of view. 
Here was a paradox: Acceptance by the group was the key motivator, 
even for those who didn’t belong. Man.igement was seemingly oblivi- 
ous to the fact that its efforts to reach the men were taking place in 
a sort of vacuum. 
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healthy, and membership cost the men dearly in terms o£ personal 
frustrations. The price o£ membership was conformity to the group's 
standards, which called for sociability and unity rvithin the group, a 
sullen indifference to management, and a bemused contempt for the 
non*member. Any effort to distinguish oneself, to accomplish some- 
thing out of the ordinary, or to attract attention was regarded as 
treason to the group because it could undermine its solidarity. In a 
very real sense, then, the worker who became a regular tvas abandon- 
ing his chances for growth and for a measure of pride, along with a 
good deal of his individuality. 

The Harvard researchers classified the regular group as “frozen” 
because it so thoroughly stifled individual growth and kept its mem- 
bers indefinitely at the same low common denominator of maturity. 
Frozen groups are clearly sick groups, destructive to members and 
management alike; yet they are by no means uncommon. It is doubt- 
ful if many industrial organizations of any size are free of them. They 
are the rocks on which many incentive, communication, and human 
relations programs have been broken. The frozen group, despite its 
inner sickness and basically negative purpose, is the hard core of 
management’s motivational problem. 

Although they are seemingly self-defeating, there is an underlying 
logic to frozen groups. They protect the member from being isolated 
from his felloiv workers. Fear of isolation was so powerful a force in 
the workers studied that it overrode all the other motives they may 
have had, including even the desire for self-development that had 
loomed so large among the professional workers of the Pittsburgh 
study. For many individuals, it is true, the sacrifice of self-develop- 
ment wasn’t very hard to make since they had very little inclination 
along those lines anyway. For them, gravitating into a frozen group 
was a natural and easy thing to do. 

But for others the choice between trying to make something of 
themselves and avoiding isolation was a bitter one. Nor was it a real 
choice, since the odds against achieving anything significant as a 
production worker seemed so remote, and the prospect of being 
shunned if they attempted it seemed so certain and so forbidding. 
These men, who presumably had the potential to rise above a mun- 
dane level of achievement, were forced instead to accept an unsatis- 
factory solution simply because it was the lesser of two evils. In the 
face of an indifferent environment the only safety seemed to lie in 
banding together with other workers in an association which at least 
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protected its own interests. i£ nothing else. So these men became 
“regulars,’* but they also became apathetic, embittered, and antago- 
nistic to management. Thus the men who presumably could have 
been most responsive to management’s encouragement actually be- 
came the most alienated from it. 

Either through the gravitation of the less ambitious or through the 
Hobson's choice faced by the more ambitious, the regular group 
acquired enough members to set the prevailing tone in the shop. 
Those who did not belong could not be indifferent to it; either they 
wanted very much to get “in” and sought to mimic the ways of the 
regulars in order to gain acceptance, or they became bitter at their 
exclusion and sought to revenge themselves by — of all things a high 


rate of productivity. 

Ironically, the rate busters in the shop were not responding to the 
efforts of management to raise the level of output. They were simply 
trying to avenge themselves against another group of workers who 
had frustrated them. Revenge consisted in showing them up. out- 
producing them, flouting their values. But the important point is 
that management was very nearly an irrelevant factor in creating this 
situation. Once again it was the informal group of workers that played 
the really influential role, extorting a low rate of output from most 
workers and provoking others into a high rate. 

Whether a man was included in the group or was left out depended 
on a variety of factors. If he happened to have a lot m common wi^ 
the others in the group— about the same educational level tor t - 
ample, a similar ethnic background, and above al a set of values that 
could easily merge with the groups-it was fairly likely that '™uld 
become a regular. On the other hand, if his background was different 
in some important respect, or if he had some 
made him too distinct as an individual to be r^d.Iy 
into the group, he would probably remain outside. In that case he 
might try to ge in by courting favor with the regulars, which would 
L®ost Certainly melu avoiding a conspicuous ^ 
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ranked with the other regulars, above the non-regulars, and below the 
foremen. He did not have to suffer the anxiety of having his im- 
portance undefined, of never knowing for sure whether he counted 
for anything, or if so for how much. 

Now, this kind of anxiety may seem very esoteric indeed, especially 
to anyone who is accustomed to having plenty of indications of just 
where he stands in the eyes of others. The Harvard group found that 
most of these production workers hadn’t been that fortunate. They 
had been brought up on the fringes of a sheltered and ordered society 
which seemed to have no room for them. The worker's world was not 
a particularly hospitable place. It had its closed circles of privilege 
and a vast Umbo surrounding them, populated with people like him- 
se whose chances of amounting to something or leaving any kind of 
mark on the world seemed very dim indeed. He found himself, in 
o er words, in an environment that seemingly couldn't care less 
whether he lived or died. 
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be simply a rationalization for inherent laziness or inability? Some- 
times it is. But living on the same planet or even working in the same 
factory does not mean sharing an environment. The environment that 
counts is not physical but psychological: the environment of possi- 
bilities and opportunities, of outlets for the individual’s drives. Here, 
even in a democratic and ivell-intcntioned society, the worker may 
get short-changed. He can look forward to repetitive work, to knowing 
little if anything about the meaning of his work, to the compeution 
of the educated for positions that cal] for using one’s bead in addition 
to just using one’s hands. His opportunities consist in being paid for 
doing as he is told and for not rocking the boat. 

As far as growth and qualification for more demanding jobs are 
concerned, many workers are facing admittedly long odds. The sys- 
tem simply doesn’t work that way: They are expected not to grow but 
to remain constant, year in and year out. Management’s plans for 
them are based on the assumption that they won’t be a great deal 
more competent or responsible when they retire than when they are 
hired. 

For the Harvard team this assumption was the nub of the whole 
issue. Once it is made, the frozen group becomes inevitable, and so 
do all of the problems that these groups create. If workers neither 
want nor need opportunities to grow, then it makes sense to break 
their jobs into simple repetitive units, to wheedle effort out of them 
with piece rates or to browbeat it out of them with demanding super- 
vision, and to leave them completely out of the decision-making 
processes that affect their jobs. The assumption closes doors. It con- 
firms the pessimism that was bred into the worker by elders who had 
even less chance than he to control the things they did to earn a 
living. If he has any spark of ambition left in him when he is hired, 
this assumption will smother it. 

By now managers have been preached to so much about "giving 
the individual a chance to grow" that they must be rather tired of 
hearing it. What's more, the Harvard group — for one — is tired of 
preaching. Yet it seems that the idea hasn’t really penetrated and that 
what management conceives as sound human rcladons is often a far 
cry from what experts such as these would prescribe. It is not so much 
a matter of mechanical approaches to human relations; these still 
abound, but the individual often remains stymied even where man- 
agement is too sophisticated to try to deal with him through gim- 
micks. 
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Part o£ the problem — possibly even the heart of it — is that man- 
agers also have motives and that these affect tlieir operations as much 
as the workers’ motives affect theirs. One of the key distinctions be- 
tween a manager’s job and other jobs is that the manager has power 
— he can make decisions, select goals and the means to attain them, 
and change things. Power may have attracted him to management in 
the first place; or having arrived there, he may have found it a par- 
ticularly rewarding aspect of his job. He may, in fact, become so 
infatuated with power that he forgets there arc still things he cannot 
bend to his will and, particularly where other people are concerned, 
he cannot cause things to happen simply by decreeing that they shall. 

Management is not, in other words, simply a process of making 
the right decision and seeing to it that the decision sticks. When the 
decision affects other people, it may not be right— and it may not 
stick very well, either — if they did not contribute to it. Their con- 
tribution need only consist in a feeling that management understands 
them and is trying to be helpful. If that feeling is absent — worse still, 
if management thinks it understands its men but doesn’t — the deci- 
sion is likely to have no real effect or even a negative one. 

Understanding men means much more than knowing their names 
and birthdays. It means knowing their aspirations and their frustra- 
tions. It means sharing with them some of the power over their tvork- 
ing lives that managers habitually exercise. It means identifying those 
individuals who could profit from a less rule-bound way of working 
and giving it to them. The frozen group will cease to limit the pro- 
ductivity of its members only when it becomes unnecessary, because 
the environment has opened up with possibilities and opportunities. 



Chapter 5 


The Impact of Money: 
William F. Whyte 


In the minds of many managers, motivation is still sto- 
onymous with money. Dollars are the standard prescription for stim 
ulating production, quieting discontent, and cementing bonds of 
loyalty. It almost seems to violate common sense to su^est^ t e 
prescription is really a sort of home remedy and that it isn t nearly 
as potent as we have commonly assumed it to be. 

Yet that is not a bad summation of the facts that emerge ^ 
extensive series of studies of incentive pay schemes. n 
direction of William F. Whyte of Cornell Universi^, social 
have donned overalls and spent months as production workm ^ 
(so to speak) one eye on the drill press and the o er on err 
workers. Thdir first-hand accounts of what actually happe 
incentives are introduced form the basis for the most comprehensiv 
analysis yet of how the dollar affects the workers' atntude. 

There is no doubt that money has an 
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considerations for the production worker is his group. He is not likely 
to be much of an individualist, nor is he apt to be interested in ac- 
cumulating a great deal of tangible wealth. If he were of an entre- 
preneurial turn of mind, he would probably have found a rvay out 
of the group — into management, union leadership, or a business of 
his own — or failing that, he would probably have been pressured by 
the group into accepting its values and abandoning his own. Either 
way the group will tend to become characterized by a common con- 
cern for security, for buttressing the status quo, and for keeping the 
individual in line. 

This attitude is so antithetical to the spirit of running risks in 
hopes of profit that many executives find it hard to believe that it 
really exists. It seems irrational and seU-defealing. Very often this has 
given rise to the notion that the workers are merely misled or that 
they don’t know their own minds and that a good dose of money (in 
the form of incentive payments) is all that is needed to straighten 
them out. Myths die hard. It is quite clear that money's reputation as 
the ultimate motivator is going to be a long time a-dying. The evi- 
dence against it is already strong, but it will probably have to become 
stronger and be preached, sold, and debated for years before the myth 
finally gives way. 

One reason why the money myth has proved to be so hardy is the 
fact that it is partly true. Many people are motivated primarily by 
the desire to make money, which for them takes precedence over all 
other considerations, including such niceties as the opinions of one’s 
peers. Such people are not at all uncommon among entrepreneurs 
and many types of salesmen, for example. What's more, the tradition 
in which the entrepreneur operates — the periodicals he reads, the 
opinions he respects, the counsels he listens to — has always given a 
central place to the virtues of acquisitiveness. It is not at all sur- 
prising that the people who decide how other people shall be re- 
warded feel that money is the most important motivator of all. 

Nor arc they alone. In every occupational group there are persons 
whose response to a financial incentive is direct, positive, and pre- 
dictable. The proportion of such people varies from group to group. 
While attempts to measure it arc very difficult, it is clear that among 
production workers the proportion of primarily money-motivated 
persons is quite low. Using the ratio of high-producing "rate busters'* 
to low-producing "rcstricters" as an index, \Vhyte estimates that per- 
haps 10 per cent of U.S. production workers will ignore group pres- 
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5 ures and produce as much as they can in response to an incentive 
pyment system. In other words, the motivational system that is fnost 
widely applied in industry actually produces its desired effect about 
10 per cent of the time, and in the remaining go per cent it is likely 
to produce no effect at all or even to lead to resistance. For production 
workers, at any rate, the incentive payment system as it is usually 
administered would seem to be a remarkably inefficient technique. 

Whether a worker does or does not respond to an incentive plan 
would seem to depend less on the plan itself than on his oivn back- 
ground. Whyte cites some data, admittedly tentative, which indicate 
that the rate buster and the restricter are basically different types of 
people. In the plants where this relationship was studied, the rate 
buster was likely to have come from a home environment where 
economic individualism tvas highly prized (such as a farm family or 
a lower-middle-class urban family). The restricter was more likely 
to have been raised in an urban working-class home where the pro- 
letarian tradition was the dominant note. The rate buster, shunned 
by the others in the plant but not really caring, tends to be a lone wolf 
outside the plant also. He is not a joiner and has a narrow circle of 
friends. The restricter belongs not only to the “shop society" but also 
to other groups, both formal and informal, outside the plant. 

The rate buster may have a strong drive to rise above his origins 
and establish himself as a propertied, independent person who is 
beholden to no one. The restricter is content with his status in life, 
is more interested in being liked than in breaking his dependence on 
others, and in fact may find chat dependence rather comforting. The 
rate buster saves or invests his money and is unlikely to have out- 
side interests — not costly ones, at any rate. The restricter is more 
likely to be a spender and to have hobbies that cost money without 
bringing an economic return. 

It would seem, then, that an individual's reaction to an incentive 
system reflects his basic outlook on life, which in turn is the product 
of influences which had their impact long before he walked in die 
factory door and encountered the incentive system. Therefore, the 
effectiveness of an incentive plan is limited as much by the type of 
people it is intended for as by the dollars-and-ccnts aspects of the plan 
itself. Ironically, the type of person who seems most responsive to 
such a plan probably seeks employment in non-production jobs 
whenever he can; those who remain in production jobs evidently arc 
not numerous enough to have much effect on production figures. 
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When productivity increases do in fact occur after an incentive sys- 
tem is introduced, it does not necessarily mean that money has made 
the difference. The blue-collared sociologists who studied the impact 
of these systems on individual workers reported at least three other 
influences, any or all of which could have had as much of an incentive 
effect as money. First of all, having a quota to aim for makes one's 
productivity into a sort of a game: The number of units produced is 
very much like a “score,” and one can win or lose in very much the 
same manner as winning or losing at poker, bowling, or billiards. 
Pitting oneself against a standard is, in other words, a fairly universal 
form of fun, provided, of course, that the standard is neither so easy 
as to be attainable by everyone nor so hard as to be almost impossible 
for anyone to attain. Listening to workers brag informally to each 
other of their production records, and especially of their success in 
beating the system,” Whyte’s observers were struck with the garae- 
Uke quality of their comments and the absence of an emphasis on 
money, 
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Boredom can be more tiring than exertion, and exertion is less 
tiring when it is rhythmic. Experienced workers come to recognize 
these facts intuitively, even if they cannot put them into words. A^in, 
men who expect to spend most of their working lives in production 
work will put more value on being able to go home without undue 
weariness than they will. on short-term financial gains. But since the 
man who turns out work at a steady rate is quite likely to make his 
quota consistently, it may appear that he is responding to the incen- 
tive system. Since quotas are usually set, knowingly or othenvise, well 
within the limits of what most workers could attain, the bonus pay- 
ments will often be going to people who would have produced no 
less if there were no bonus at all. 

These observations certainly do not mean that monetary incentives 
are ineffective or that they have no impact beyond a small group of 
people who happen to be susceptible to them. They do show, however, 
that the impact of money is very complex and easy to misunderstand 
and that in all probability a good deal of the money that is now being 
poured into incentive payment plans for production workers is spent 
inefficiently or even unnecessarily. 

The complexity is due to the fact that while the worker is interested 
in advancing his o^m financial advantage, he has many other inter* 
ests which prevent him from making a direct, "automatic” response 
to the incentive system. He also values the opinions of his fellow 
workers, his comfort on the job, and his long-range job security. Be- 
cause he docs not strive to maximize a purely financial advantage, the 
worker has often been described as illogical or at least non-cconoraic. 
Yet Whyte’s analysis shows not only that the worker's reaction to 
incentives is logical but that he actually has a more sophisticated 
concept of "advantage" than docs the industrial engineer. The 
worker’s time perspective is longer than the incentive planners believe 
it is: He thinks ahead to the effects of increasing his production and 
wonders about speedups, work shortages, and tensions with super- 
visors and friends. He wonders %vhcihcr once he steps up his work 
pace it will be possible to slow it down again witliout incurring some 
kind of penalty. 

The important point to be grasped here is tlut die worker thinks 
he is selling a great deal more than management thinks It is bu)ing. 

The worker is selling his future, the remainder of his career, and 
he thinks in terms of keeping tlut future as safe, tolerable, and profit- 
able as possible— in about iliai order. He tlicrcforc tries to as old 
changing his own bcluvior in a way tlut sets prccedcrm which could 
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undermine his long-term interests. On the other hand, management 
introduces an incentive system to buy some particular uniu oE pro- 
duction at some particular point in time. The difficulty arises from 
the fact thatrtforkers simply do not sell their labor without reference 
to the future or to non-financial consequences. Here, in a nutshell, 
is why incentive payment plans for production workers have had such 
a lackluster record of success. 

But when these plans have had disappointing results, it has usually 
been assumed that it was because of loopholes in the system rather 
fhan because of any fundamental defect in the plan itself. The way to 
make an incentive plan work, it has been felt, is to clamp down on 
evasions: tighten procedures, make new measurements, pronounce 
new rules. IVhen results have continued to fall short of expectations, 
as they often have, still more controls are prescribed. 

\Vhat ensues is not a positive motivational force for production but 
a battle of wits between two groups of people that are equally deter- 
mined not to be outsmarted by the other. Somehow the workers 
always seem to be able to find ingenious ways of evading or even 
sabotaging the plan. Sometimes, in ffict, these evasions take place 
with the tacit connivance of the foremen, who are no fonder of the 
restrictive controls on them than the workers are of theirs. Before 
long, each side is so challenged by the other that both their egos be- 
come involved, and the original purpose of the organization is lost 
sight of. It w’ould almost seem, at times, that management is deter- 
mined to assert its control over the workers for control’s own sake 
and that the fact that this will not actually help production is over- 
looked. “The world of industry,” notes Whyte, "is full of executives 
who will sacrifice almost anything in order to maintain their ‘po^ver* 
to give orders that will not be effeaively carried out.” The point tliat 
must be grasped is that incentive payment plans do not give the 
executive very much control of the worker’s motivation and that at- 
tempts to compel the worker to respond to a basically ineffectual 
system arc absurd. Neither the carrot of money nor the club of man- 
agement controls is subtle enough to have a lasting motivational 
effect — about the only rcaciion they can be relied upon to produce 
insariably is resistance. 

IVhyic is much too sensible to propose any "solutions" or even to 
suggest that we may someday know enough completely to preclude 
problems of this kind. However, he docs feel that Uie type of program 
proposed by the bie Joseph Scanlon of the .Massachusetts Institute 
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of Technology offers much promise and points in the general direc- 
tion that we probably ought to follow. Scanlon's ideas have attracted 
a great deal of attention and have been implemented in a number of 
industrial plants. Somewhat uniquely among widely used motiva- 
tional systems, this one has the blessings of many social scientists. 

Although the “Scanlon Plan” is often referred to as if it had been 
written down somewhere in a single definitive statement, it has never 
been stated as a pat formula that could be applied anytvhere. The 
whole intent of the plan is to develop a realistic way of merging ivhat 
the workers consider to be their interests with what management 
considers to be its interests. The precise way in which this is attempted 
will vary considerably from plant to plant, depending on local condi- 
tions, but it will usually Include two basic methods. First, rewards 
for increases in productivity are distributed to entire groups of work- 
ers rather than to individuals. Second, the workers participate with 
management in devising methods to raise production rates or quality 
standards. 

The Scanlon Plan — we shall call it that even though it is more of a 
philosophy than a plan — is not just another profit-sharing program 
nor just another employee suggestion pTogram. Since rewards for 
suggestions are distributed, rather than given to a single individual, 
they provide a means whereby the worker can gain tvithout seeming 
to do so at the expense of his felloiv workers. He thereby avoids the 
risk of ostracism, which so often inhibits men from advancing ideas 
for production improvements. Under the Scanlon Plan the tv'orker 
who makes a successful suggestion is in fact a benefactor of eveiyone 
else in his group and is therefore likely to be held in high esteem by 
all of them. Further, a distributed reward recognizes that an idea is 
not the exclusive creation of one man and that even if it were its 
implementation requires the cooperation of many others. 

As a matter of fact, the plan encourages joint efforts to increase 
productivity by bringing workers into the heart of the production- 
planning process. Worker groups elect committeemen who transmit 
their ideas to a central planning body, made up of management and 
worker (and sometimes union) representatives. When an idea is ac- 
cepted, the group from which it originated benefits according to 
some agreed-upon formula. In effect, then, the worker is given a 
genuine chance to shape his own job. This is a far cry from intermi- 
nably following routines that were worked out by somebody else. 

But the actual mechanics of the plan are unimportant. What counts 
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most of all is the transformation of attitudes on the part of both man- 
agement and worker groups. By sharing in the processes and rewards 
of management, at least insofar as it relates to ways of doing the work- 
ers’ job, a mutual respect and understanding can be generated. The 
traditional “necessity” of controlling the workers on the one hand, 
and evading the controls on the other, can fall of its own weight. In 
other words, Scanlon systems try to create an atmosphere in which 
managers and workers have an opportunity to lose their illusions 
about each other. 


If this happens — and there is nothing to guarantee that it will — 
productivity will tend to rise, conflicts will tend to diminish, and 
r^nagement will actually have much more control over the produc- 
tive process than it had before. The workers will not exert themselves 
particularly, but neither will they loaf, gossip, or hold back work. 
The result is an even flow of work which is considerably more efficient 
^an a typically erratic flow made up of conspicuous exertions and 
inconspicuous ease. Ingenuity will be applied to methods of raising 
productivity rather than to methods of foiling the foreman. There 
are no miraculous transformations, and many of the old suspicions 
and fears undoubtedly remain, but they cannot help but be muted 
by slowly changing perceptions of what the other side is really like, 
ronica y, management may attain better control of productivity by 
cring some of its control to the people engaged in production. 

Whym has no illusions that the Scanlon Plan can be introduced 
everyivhcrc with equal success. Experience with the plan has not 
cen retnMkable: It works better under some circumstances than 
outers, and there are many practical difficulties that counter its e£- 

long.sQnd.ng problem, the Scanlon Plan is most eHective where the 
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Whyte states the matter bluntly: 
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. . . The management preoccupied with protecting its prerogatives 
had best not consider the Scanlon Flan at all. 

Nor is there much point in simply giving lip service to the concepts 
underlying the plan and seeking one or more gimmicks with which 
to create the illusion of participation: 

It is fashionable for management people to say that partidpation 
on the part of workers is important. But often they give themselves 
away by saying that the worker “must be made to (eel that he is 
participating." This synthetic sense of participation they seek to 
provide by distributing hnandal statements to workers and in other 
ways telling tliera how the business is getting along. But real par- 
ticipation involves changes in the behavior and activity of people. 
It involves getting workers to initiate changes in the behavior of 
management people. If management is unwilling to make any sig- 
nificant changes, then it is futile to start on such a program. 

Thus Whyte, who began by looking at monetary incentives and 
found that they could not be considered apart from all of the worker's 
other needs, finds at the close of his analysis that power is perhaps 
the most important — and misused — motivational tool of all. The 
power to regulate one's working methods, to set one’s goals and stand- 
ards, and even to have a role in determining one's rewards: This 
more than money would seem to be the key to sustained productivity 
increases. 
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The Impact of the 
Organization: Chris Argyns 


Many threads of evidence are now converging, the re- 
stxiciions Imposed on individuals by industrial organizations for the 
sake of order and efficiency seem to create resistances which eventually 
hamstring the organization. Since big companies have a way of get- 
ting bigger and small companies arc continually graduating into the 
big-company class, it is obvious that the tussle between individuals 
and organizations is going to have increasingly serious consequences. 
As more people are dratvn into the conflict, more sophisticated con- 
trol measures are pitted against a shrewder and more intractable 
workforce. 

Thus work itself becomes, for most people, an ever less satisfying 
way to spend their time. As leisure time becomes available they pour 
enormous reserves of energy and interest into it, enough to make 
leisure itself the basis of giant netv industries. But while people turn 
away from work as a source of personal satisfaction, management is 
also turning away from people as a source of productive effort: Wit- 
ness the rapid spread of automation. One would almost have to 
conclude tliat under the conditions prevailing in many large organi- 
zations, a lot of people arc neither happy nor economically secure. 

If this condition spreads far enough, we may be faced with the para- 
dox of a bountiful economy supporting an unhappy society. Men 
would have to work to be able to afford the fruits of production, but 
they would fmd little motivation in the work itself to be more pro- 
ductive. Thus a growing number of workers may become “motiva- 
tionally marginal." If this group should become sizable, industry 
would face the dilemma of whether to go on employing them largely 
to maintain their purchasing power or to displace Uiem and endure 
boUr heavier ux burdens and a less responsive market. Such a situa- 
tion would be inherently unstable and would probably lead to some 
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kind of collapse, followed by controls which might or might not be 
effective. 

WJiether this gloomy future is actually in the cards would seem 
to depend on whether this basic assumption is correct: that organiza- 
tions by their very nature must grind the individual down to manage- 
able, and therefore spiritless, proportions. One social scientist who 
has had the courage to look this possibility squarely in the face is 
Chris Argyris of Yale University. He does not emerge from his analy- 
sis in a particularly optimistic frame of mind, but neither is he alto- 
gether pessimistic. The organization, he finds, by its very nature is 
going to do some damage to the individual, but the damage isn’t 
necessarily fetal or uncontrollable. The main danger at the moment 
is that too few managers recognize the social effects of their policies 
or the directions that these effects are tending to follow. 

At present, Argyris finds an all too frequent tendency for organiza- 
tional policies to collide head-on with the natural growth processes 
in the individual. Since this collision is a very one-sided affair, the 
result is wholesale frustration. Most organizations, especially at the 
lower levels, are geared for men who make a very childlike adjust- 
ment to life: They leave very little leeway for choosing, for using 
discretion, or for adapting rules to fit circumstances. Most employees 
are expected just to do as they are told and leave the thinking to the 
foreman, whose capacity for doing so is a perennially moot point 
among the people he supervises. In any case millions of grown men 
are required to spend iorty hours a week suppressing tJieir brainpower 
in order to maintain a system that is not nearly as efficient as it looks. 
That is a lot of man-hours. It leads to a lot of problems, too. 

Are industrial organizations really geared to accommodate the 
immature worker? Do they really frustrate and discourage tlie mature 
person? If the charge is true, it would appear that industry is inad- 
vertently slipping a noose around its own neck, because it is precisely 
to the well-developed worker that management must look for the 
creativity and sophistication on which economic growth is based. Yet 
Argyris is convinced iliat the charge is true and backs it up \viih a 
detailed analysis which draws heavily on what psychologists h.i\c 
learned about tlie normal process of growing up. The titib of his 
tlieory is that industrial org.inizalions, as they have been traditionally 
run, arc just about j8o degrees out of phase with the normal needs 
of a mature nilult at a number of key points,**-’** 

Argyris’s point of departure is die individual himself, uho usually 
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arrives at the employment office physically mature but whose emo- 
tional maturity — that is, his realism, self-control, and independence 
can vary all the way from being highly developed to downright 
childish. Pinning down the features that distinguish the mature adult 
from the childish one, Argyris notes seven changes tliat normally 
occur as an individual grows up. 

First, he moves from a state of passivity as a child to one of increased 
activity as an adult. The child characteristically is in the hands of 
his environment; his life is a series of events which happen to him 
without his having chosen them. A mature adult, on the other hand, 
has learned how to control his environment to some extent and knotvs 
how to make some events turn out to his liking. 

Second, he gradually outgrows his total dependence on others and 
develops a capacity to shift for himself. This process occurs unevenly, 
making some people very independent indeed and leaving others still 
nestled quite close to protective people or institutions. Still, Argyris 
considers it to be one hallmark of a fully matured adult, and most 
psychologists would agree tvith him. He is atvare, of course, that some 
dependencies are healthy; After all, none of us is truly self-sufficient 
in this world. But to acknowledge this does not mean that we must 
cringe before the opinions of others or sit by helplessly while unsatis- 
factory events take their course. 

Third, the child has a very limited Tcpertoire of ways o£ behaving, 
but as he grows older he becomes much more versatile and can re- 
spond to a given situation in a wide variety of ways. The adult is both 
less predictable and more adaptable than the child. Not only is he 
able to handle a given task in many ways, but also he is very likely 
to become bored if he doesn’t. 

Fourth, a child does not maintain a given interest for very long 
and can hardly be said to pursue his interests deeply or deliberately. 
As he grows older, however, he begins to single out certain subjects 
to which he devotes more attention than to others. Gradually he 
acquires a fairly wcU-defined set of interests, some of which can 
absorb him for hours on end and offer him a great deal of satisfaction. 
The change, in other nords, is from a rather shallow interest by the 
child in what he is doing to a capacity in the adult to find endless 
challenges in what lie is doing, provider!, of course, that it is interest- 
ing to him in the first pl.vce. 

Fifth, tlic child's time perspective is very short. For him. life is .1 
senes of Bcctmg tnsumts which iruy or may not seem interconnected. 
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The past is quickly forgotten, and the future hardly exists at all as 
far as he is concerned; he is almost exclusively concerned with the 
present. As he matures, however, he becomes aware of both past and 
future, and as an adult he often ignores the present for the sake of 
either or both. His behavior is influenced by the things he remembers, 
even by things he has never experienced but has read or been told 
about. Similarly, he is very much concerned with what may or may 
not happen in tlie future and tries to influence future events so that 


they turn out to his liking. 

Sixth, the individual normally develops from being everybody 
else’s subordinate, as a child, to being an equal or even a superior of 
others as an adult. A mature person can function either as a superior 
or as a subordinate, as the occasion requires; but he does not think 


of himself as being inherently cut out to be a follower- While he 
makes allowances for differences in training and experience, he prob- 
ably considers himself to be at least as capable as the next man of 
exercising judgment and making decisions. He is not servile and does 
not "know his place" in the caste sense of the term. 

Seventh, while the child does not have a habitual set of attitudes 
about himself and indeed does not have much of a "self" to have 
attitudes about, the adult thinks about himself a good deal and u^- 
ally has some fairly definite ideas about the kind of person he is. He 
has an. ego and may go to some lengths to protect it. As a matter o 
fact, he becomes quite miffed when he senses that he is being yeated 
as an automaton rather than as an individual with nec s an i eas 
of his own. His ego may make him rather inconvenient to manage 
since it demands individuai attention and care, yet t is is a ea 
demand without which the individual cannot flourish. In “tne pei> 
pie the demand for attention can be snuffed out by ' 

but when this happens, a great deal dies with it, e 
improve, excel, and create disappears too. The adult ego 
sistent concern about itself may be an obstacle to 
agement, but it is also the indispensable basts for P^^uct v‘‘V SJ--- 

If the person who presents himself at the ™P'“ 
progressed fairly well along these seven ° ™ 

profably has a peat deal to oiler a company. Vet he uould be mcon 

venient to manage and in " ,f ’' olit 

precisely that reason. If he ‘^^.^‘'J,|n/vcry little room for 

in an organization whose traditions a ... fonduci himself 

being himself, which more or less compelled him to coi.duc. 
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in a manner which he had outgrown years before. He would hnd out 
soon enough that in most companies he was expected to be passive, 
dependent, subordinate, submissive, shallow, and insensitive tliat 
his role was to do as he was told, repeat routines interminably, and 
leave the thinking to somebody else. 

Just how badly this situation would affect a given individual de- 
pends on how mature he is and on how restrictive his job is. To put 
the question into perspective, it is worth noting tliat very mature 
adults — mature in the specific senses we have been describing — are 
not very common. It is probably fair to say that a great many grotvn 
men in this world are pretty passive and dependent, that they have 
already matured about as much as they are going to, and that the 
typical restrictions of organizational life will cause them little if any 
hardship. For a sizable group of workmg people — possibly a majority 
of them, for that matter — a regimented, restricting, and repetitious 
way of life is made to order. Yet there are others, whose significance far 
exceeds their numbers. Their fate in a typical organization is usually 
either a slow grinding down into bitterness or a limited blossoming 
of abilities which occurs in spite of the system rather than because of 
it. 

The natural outlet for such people would seem to be in managerial, 
professional, or specialized technical jobs that offer them scope and 
freedom in which to exercise their talents. Yet many of them don't 
get into such positions, because of educational limitations, bias, or 
just plain lack of opportunity. (For that matter, many a mature 
person doesn’t want to be a manager or a professional. He therefore 
will be particularly frustrated in a typical organization because the 
work he likes best is the most regimented and oversupervised.) 
Further, managerial jobs arc by no means free of restrictions, es- 
pecially at the level of the first-Unc supervisor and at the middle- 
management and staff levels. In many companies the professional is 
effectively boxed in by reporting systems which minimize or even 
nullify his effect on the traditional organization. It would seem, then, 
that organizations have acquired a remarkably effective way of in- 
sulating themselves against the kind of people who could make 
them more viable by inducing them to change. 

/Vrgyris finds three main mechanisms through which the organiza- 
tion frustrates the mature employee and encourages the immature 
one to stay that way. These arc the formal organization structure, 
diicciisc leadership, and managerial controls such as budgets, in- 
ccntisc systems, and time and motion studies. 
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Organization structure typically concentrates power in a relatively 
few hands and leaves the man near the lower end of the chain of com- 
mand pretty much at the whim of his superiors or of the system itself. 
Yet Argyris does not argue that the structure should be changed sim- 
ply because it has undesirable effects on people. Rather, he is con- 
vinced that concentrated power is unhealthy for the organization 
itself since it leads to apathy and inflexibility. Delegation and e- 
centralization simply don’t go far enough when they stop short o 
giving the individual worker the authority and incentive to man- 
age his responsibilities as well as he can. Some centralization is o vi 
ously necessary to avoid chaos, but the typical organization errs so far 
on the side of caution that stagnation is a much more present anger. 

Delegated authority has a way of coming home to roost. According 
to Argyris, the first-line supervisor is likely to realize ^ ^ ^ 

way to get out production is to stay in the backgroun , cave is 
men pretty much alone, and see to it that they are we ta 
But if he attempts to operate in this way, management is i 'e y 
feel that he is too lax and will put pressures on him which he is 
supposed to transmit to his men. Caught in the mi e, t e 
becomes passive toward management as well as towar t e , 
management then moves into the vacuum by going ire 
shop floor, inspecting, and checking. This undercuts 
who%ulls still furtht out of the picture, and of au 

thority deteriorates into more of a formality than anything ehe 

By “directive leadership” Argyris refers to 
supervision in which the superior makes nearly ^Yrl^ToutLsc 
sions the work requires and his subordinates 
decisions. The system has the virtue of keeping ^ ^ P 
going under a single plan 

might occur if authority were d.vid<^. Under a system 
leadership, however, any decision-making At Uic 

ordina Jis not m 

very least, a subordinate a m.nd of o 

o7dTngthings^S"therebyundermi^^^^^ 

As a leadership f^Xhe'cxper'ience or ability to make tlieir 

for managing groups that P ujujUy adopted bemuse 

own decisions. “fr/Jod: co^ of whether 

of the Whatever capacities .hey may luve for 
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Argyris, a great deal oE potential initiative and creativity is simply 
allowed to wither on the vine, gradually growing flabby and impotent, 
because directive leadership gives it no real chance to grow. In effect, 
men are taught to trust their supervisor's Judgment rather than their 
own. 

Not everyone reacts to directive leadership in the same way, but 
as Argyris charts the various ways in which people can adjust to it 
there does not seem to be much room for escape. The controlling 
style of supervision is a sort of giant trap as far as motivation is con* 
cerned. Some men will fight it for a while, only to find themselves 
considered troublemakers and malcontents; others submit to it with- 
out much of a struggle and become apathetic toward their work. Some 
become cynics and shrug off the system as the sine qua non for their 
wages. A few manage to get promoted, which gets them out from 
under a particular supervisor but not necessarily away from directive 
leadership itself. 

Managerial controls consist of various restrictions on local initia- 
tive which require (or at least seem to require) that certain decisions 
be made regardless of whether they seem appropriate to the man on 
the scene. Some examples are budgets, manpower restrictions, and 
standard operating procedures. It may be argued that these ought 
never to compel a particular decision but arc simply guides designed 
10 promote consistency and prevent excesses. Argyris would proba- 
bly dismiss such an argument, however: No matter how controls are 
intended to function, they operate in fact as inhibitors which make 
the manager very leery of deviating from what the “book" spells out. 
After all, his own performance is likely to be measured by how closely 
he has adhered to the letter of the controls, and if he tries to inter- 
pret their spirit, he runs the risk that his supervisors’ interpretation 
will not agree with his. Managerial controls therefore prevent a lot 
more than just excesses; they can put a damper on ingenuity and 
even on common-sense adjustments to reality. They can also under- 
mine the stature of the local manager in the employee’s eyes, since 
it will often be painfully apparent that the real authority lies else- 
where. 

These three mechanisms — organization structure, directive leader- 
ship, and management controls — are part of the bone and sinew of 
most modem management. Yet their effect is too often to require 
people who differ widely in their needs and aspirations to behave 
in the same way. Behavior in a modem industrial system is often die- 
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tated by one’s position on the totem pole rather than by what one is 
capable of doing, or even by what one ought to do in the interests of 
the ^organization. But this uniformity does not represent efficiency 
at alJ to Argyris; he sees in it instead a colossal waste of time, talent, 
and the money that pays for both. The hidden costs of imposed uni- 
formity are tremendous: absenteeism, turnover, apathy, goldbricking, 
and rate-setting all impose heavy penalties of their own on profits. In 
planning for organizational efficiency management seems to have been 
inadvertently making the fundamental building block of any organi- 
zation — the individual — about as inefficient as possible. 

Vet are not controls and a well-defined organization structure nec- 
essary if a company is to survive and prosper? Therefore, are not the 
frustrations of which Argyris speaks an inevitable part of the price 
we must pay for living in a technologically advanced society? If so, is 
it not more realistic to try to distract the worker from his frustrations 
by encouraging recreational and other non-job interests than to 
lament his unavoidably tough luck at work? Argyris undertook his 
inquiry with an unsentimental attitude toward these questions, and 
as his research progressed his ideas have been evolving from pessimism 
to a carefully hedged optimism. To be more precise, he has been 
largely concerned with describing the present problem and tracing 
its roots; only recently has he begun to explore ways of coping with it 

Convinced that the concentration of decision-making power in a 
few hands is detrimental to the health (that is, the mental or emo- 
tional health) of most of the individuals in an industrial organization, 
Argyris has recently been addressing himself to the question of 
whether such a system has an effect on the health of the organization 
itself. This, of course, raises the question of whether “organiza- 
tional health" can be defined at all and, if so, whether it has any rela- 
tion to individual "mental health," especially ^vhen psychologists arc 
still struggling to find a definition of the latter on which tlicy can all 
agree. 

Argyris believes he may have found the ans^ver, or at least a way 
to take some tentative steps toward an answer. To begin with, he 
takes the position that a “healthy" organization is one ^v'hich is able 
to achieve its own basic purposes, which consist, in general, in defin- 
ing its goals and the obstacles that have to be overcome to get there 
and then planning and executing an optimum strategy for reaching 
tiiose goals. In other svords, a healthy organization is realistic about 
both itself and its situation, flexible, and able to summon iu best 
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resources to meet whatever challenges it may encounter. This dehni- 
tion o£ a healthy organization is strikingly similar to some definitions 
o£ mentally healthy individuals that have been advanced of late by 
various psychologists. Basically, they say, a mentally healthy person 
is someone who has no illusions about himself and who does not per- 
mit fear, prejudice, or force of habit to distort his picture of the world 
he lives in; who selects goals for himself that are both desirable and 
possible, though not necessarily easy, to attain; and who can vary his 
tactics for achieving those goals as the occasion requires without nec- 
essarily changing them. 

Therefore, what is best for an individual is also best for an or- 
ganization, and vice versa. However, far too many current definitions 
— both tacit and explicit — of what is best for an organization are 
shortsighted and obsolete. Organizations have to do a great deal more 
than just make profits, expand markets, and gro^v in size and impor- 
tance. They must also survive. History teaches us that institutions 
which have outgrown their usefulness do not survive for very long. 
The truly abiding institutions that still exist among us— our reli- 
gions, our family organization, and our cultural heriuge — have sur- 
vived either because they satisfy some fundamental human need or 
because they have successfully adapted themselves to changing times, 
or both. 

Now, the Industrial Revolution itself is only a few hundred years 
old, the modem corporation is only a few dozen years old, and many 
of them are younger than that. There is no historical evidence, in 
other words, to indicate that today’ s industrial organizations are going 
to be permanent fixtures or indeed anything more than a passing 
phase. Whether they survive in the long run will probably depend 
less on the international struggle with another (Communist) form 
of industrial organization than on how well they can adapt them- 
selves to meet the needs of the people who own, manage, buy from, 
sell to, or work for them — especially the latter. 

For ihai maucr, the survival of Communist industrial organizations 
will probably depend, in the long run, on whether they can pass ex- 
aedy the same test: satisfying the needs of the people who participate 
in Utem. As the Soviet economy grows, and particularly as an edu- 
cated managerial “class'' grows in numbers and importance, the 
purely material motives of the Soviet citizen will gradually be satis- 
fied. In all probability this will lead (if it hasn’t already) to the emer- 
gence of needs for scU-cxprcssion and greater personal freedom simi- 
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lar to those that emerged in American workers when their material 
needs began to be met. Whether the Soviet mechanism can adapt 
to the changing needs of its people or will frustrate them by persist- 
ing in pre-industrialized tactics remains to be seen. In any case, while 
the lessons of history ought to be as apparent to the Soviets as to us, 
we at least have the advantage of not being saddled with a dogma that 
persists in interpreting the present in terms of century-old economics. 

Or do we? The dogmas may be different, but does not our un- 
critical acceptance of concentrated authority, directive leadership, 
and management controls constitute the very sort of blinder that 
could gradually make our industrial organizations obsolete as far as 
our people are concerned? Ought not a beginning be made to bring 
these organizations more closely into line with the needs of the people 
in them? Argyris foresees the necessity for doing this and has even 
sketched out a rough plan of action. 

First, he notes that no single system of distributing power within 
an organization is best adapted to all of the various situations in 
which the organization is likely to find itself. For example, the man- 
agement strategy that is best calculated to result in high productivity 
and friendly worker/management relations is very different from one 

which is geared to cut costs and boost profit. 

The ideal organization, therefore, is not only one which is flexible 
enough to shift power downward or upward, as the occasion requires, 
but one in which the entire organization assesses its problems and 
selects the power distribution that seems most appropriate to the 
times. Argyris is proposing, in other words, to serve both the needs 
of the organization (by versatility in operating styles) and the needs 
of the individual (by giving him a voice in selecting whichever style 
is to be used). The role of the manager himself could vary all the 
way from that of a traditional autocrat to that of an agent or "senator’* 
of the workers themselves, depending on how tightly or loosely the 
organization was being run. ^ 

These are radical proposals. There is not likely to be any great 
rush to test them. They arc less important as a prescription, perhaps, 
than as a prediction of the directions in which industry may find 
itself evolving in response to the pressures it is generating tvithin 
itself. Argyris proposes a program of phasing gradually from the exist- 
in" system of management into the more flexible and participative 
fonn. The piogram he has in mind would admittedly demand a great 
deal of matuiity on the part of everyone concerned, and one won- 
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ders whether organizational maturity can ever really precede indi- 
vidual maturity. On the other hand, the vicious circle of organiza- 
tional controls encouraging individual dependency, which in turn 
necessitates more controls, must be broken somewhere. Argyris has 
been astute enough to present a diagnosis, and now he has been bold 
enough to propose a solution. This puts us in his debt whether his 
solution works or not. 



Chapter 7 


The Impact of Management 
Philosophy: Douglas McGregor 

' It is becoming increasingly apparent that many mana- 

gerial actions which are not intended to affect motivation at all but 
rather to simplify management or to improve controls have a definite 
motivational impact, and it is usually a negative impact at that. Simi- 
larly, many time-honored policies which are deliberately intended 
to make workers want to do what management wants them to do are 
likely to do nothing of the kind. In effect, a good deal of modern 
management practice actually has a demotivating effect in the sense 
of causing employees to behave in ways that thwart the organization. 

The picture is not all black by any means. A good deal of orthodox 
management procedure has a positive impact on the individual's 
desire to handle his job properly. Sound salary and benefit programs, 
sensitive and appropriate supervisory methods, two-ivay communica- 
tion systems, and procedures for recognition and promotion are all 
examples of traditional ways of motivating employees which can be 
quite effective. But ss the Pittsburgh and Harvard researchers have 
shown, these traditional motivators are necessary but not sufficient 
in themselves to produce positive motivation. They remove irritants, 
make jobs tolerable, and provide an occasional temporary glow; or 
to put it another way they protect the individual from the dangers 
of demoralization. But they are not ordinarily able to spark the kind 
of all-out concentrated effort of which most people are capable. Tradi- 
tional motivators, when properly used, make employees placid but 
not fully productive, compliant but not creative. 

The pity of it is that this tepid state of affairs is often aimed for 
quite deliberately and accepted gratefully when it is achieved. It 
seems to be part of the unwritten folklore of many organizations 
that a pacified workforce is the ultimate goal to be sought as far as 
motivation is concerned; even that it is an opu'mum basis for man- 
es 
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aging a business. It is almost as it the whole purpose o£ motivation 
was to prevent subordinates from obstructing the intentions o£ their 
superiors. 

When management alms merely to minimize the employee's ability 
to interfere with its aims, either through old-fashioned pressure tactics 
or by means of the more sophisticated gambit of keeping him con- 
tented, it is in effect acknowledging him as a sort of necessary evil 
whose potential contribution to the organization is at best rather 
small. The underlying assumption would seem to be that die organi- 
zation can accomplish things only because management guides and 
energizes it, and that employees serve merely as instruments for han- 
dling details and dirty work. Such a management would seem to 
regard its function in the organization as being very much like that 
of a master puppeteer. 

Now, this line of reasoning may sound like setting up a straw man 
(or a straw management, in this case) in order to knock it down. No 
experienced manager would make such egocentric assumptions about 
his own role and importance; besides, the successful manager is 
guided by resulu and hard facts and cannot afford to luxuriate in 
assumptions of any kind. A manager must, after all, be a doer rather 
than a theorist If you must pin a philosophical label on him at all, 
then he is certainly an empiricist and a pragmatist — he is guided by 
experience rather than by preconceptions, and it is enough for him 
to know that a method "works” without necessarily needing to know 
why it works. Does it make any sense, therefore, to deduce so-called 
"assumptions” from a manager’s style of operation or to concoct a 
"theory" that he is supposedly guided by? 

It makes a great deal of sense for two reasons: Managers are seldom 
quite so objective as they arc presumed to be, and managerial as- 
sumptions can often be shown to have a definite role in the fate of 
an enterprise. A management "philosophy” in the sense we arc using 
here is not a carefully reasoned set of propositions, nor is it a high- 
sounding credo. It is rather all those ideas taken for granted, all those 
unquestioned attitudes and guesses which form the normal operating 
background for a given organization. 

That some philosophies arc more realistic than others — in fact, 
that management philosophies have a pronounced effect on employee 
motivation at all levels — is a point of view being ably championed 
by Douglas McGregor of the Massachusetts Institute of Tcchnol- 
ogy.w” Because his theories integrate many of the previously dc- 
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scribed ideas into a coherent system, in addition to being both provoc- 
ative and significant in their own right, they are a fitting culmination 
to our review of what is currently known about the motivating en- 
vironment. 

In the folklore of management one of the most respected and least 
supportable ideas is that managers can effectively control the be- 
havior of their subordinates; that is, that other people’s behav- 
ior can be engineered by the application of certain tactics. A good 
manager should therefore be able to construct situations to which 
people will react in xvays that suit his purposes. This is the manipula- 
tive or puppeteering approach to management; and as McGregor 
points out, it is derived from some very erroneous ideas about what 
makes people behave as they do. People are motivated by needs of 
their own to a much greater extent than they are motivated by the 
pressures that management can bring to bear. Therefore, the man- 
ager is in a position very much like navigating a small boat amidst 
posverful currents: The trick is to adapt himself to those currents 
rather than to buck them. 

• McGregor is convinced that a lot of management policies are buck- 
ing against human nature. The countless instances of well-thought- 
out policies which don't work out in practice because people don’t 
understand them or don't implement them properly are cases in 
point. But all too often management puts the blame on its people for 
tlieir failure to implement policies which may very well have put 
them at cross purposes with management. This simply sets up a use- 
less cycle of pressure and resistance. The real fault lies with unex- 
amined assumptions that are implicit in the policies. Simply because 
a policy may be objectively fair or logical is no guarantee that other 
people will see it the same way. 

The mistake, then, is assuming that management’s values and logic 
are shared by the people who implement policies. They very often 
aren’t. The values and logic of management constitute a sort of un- 
witten (often unconscious) theory about the nature of the human 
animal and the strategics that arc required to manage it. McGregor 
argues that these "theories," regardless of whetlier they arc spelled 
out in so many ^vo^ds, have a profound effect on the relatioiiships that 
management has with employees and even on the future of manage- 
ment itself. 

There is a traditional theory of what workers are hkc and what 
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organizations must do to manage them, a rather uncomplimentary 
but allegedly hardheaded theory that Mayo and many others have 
desaibed, McGregor refers to it simply as "Theory X" partly to 
avoid begging the question of whether it is a good or a bad theory 
(remember the "rabble hypothesis*’?) and partly so that he can con- 
trast it with another theory which he calls "Theory Y.” Wc shall use 
his terminology in presenting his ideas, but let it be understood that 
Theory X is essentially what wc have been rcEcrring to as a puppet- 
eering or authoritarian point of view, while Theory Y recognizes 
the interdependence of managers and employees and generally re- 
flects the current scientific understanding of what people at work are 
really like. 

There are three cornerstones of Theory X; One is that most people 
just don’t like to work, the second is that some kind of club has to 
be held over their heads to make sure that they do work, and the third 
is that the ordinary mortal would rather be told what to do than have 
to think for himself. The world, in other words, is supposed to be 
full of peons, and managing them is largely a matter of vigilance, 
catering to their security needs with various fringe benefits, and keep- 
ing the implied threat of unemployment handy in case it is needed. 
McGregor stresses that this set of assumptions, obsolete as it is, con- 
tinues to have a very broad influence in American industry. Much 
of the literature on principles of oi^nization, with its emphasis on 
centralized authority and controls, seems to take these assump- 
tions for granted. More importantly, so do many experienced man- 
agers. 

There are, of course, plenty of goldbricks, production restricters, 
and frozen groups around. The adherent of Theory X need only 
point to them to get some fairly dramatic support for his ideas. Yet 
most research indicates that these gjroups exist as a consequence of 
management based on Theory X rather than because the theory's 
estimate of the average human is correct. It is the old chicken-and- 
egg problem; but regardless of which came first, it is quite clear which 
will have to go first if the situation is to be improved. McGregor 
staics:‘^> 


In its basic ojneeptions oi managing human resources . . , man- 
agement appears to have concluded that the average human being 
is pcrmanenily arrested in his development in early adolescence. 
Theory X is built on the least common human denominator: the 
factory “hand” of the past. 
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But there has already been a breakthrough, although it is not yet 
widely regarded as such. A lot of money has been spent in studying 
the motivation of tJie technical research worker, partly because many 
companies are heavily dependent on what he produces and partly 
because management, in its first large-scale contacts with this hitherto 
"academic” type, was inclined to regard him as a creature from an- 
other planet. It is now well understood that the best way to manage 
technical and scientific people is to give them plenty of freedom and 
plenty of control over their own activities, that the typical petty re- 
strictions of business life grate on their nerves, and that they are 
responsible enough not to abuse being exempt from those restric- 
tions. Management has, in other words, conceded that Theory X 
doesn't apply to at least one kind of worker. 

But scientific and technical employees are still regarded as being 
basically different from all the other people in an organization. Books 
are being written about them which stress their uniqueness, special 
media are published to "communicate” with them, and they are 
generally regarded as a race of precious eccentrics. That the differ* 
ence between tJiese employees and most otJiers could be one of de* 
gree rather than of kind, indeed that the "difference” is largely a 
reflection of the fact that we understand them a lot better than we do 
the others in an organization, is not widely recognized. Granted that 
a scientist is usually much brighter than the average employee, never- 
theless the full capabilities of this average man can probably never 
be utilized while Theory X holds sway. 

The answer is not -to swing to die other extreme. Simply to leave 
everyone to his own devices docs not necessarily boost morale, and 
even if it did, high morale does not necessarily mean greater produc- 
tivity. But die manager who is looking for reasonable improvements 
rather than miraculous transformations would be well advised to 
look at what McGregor calls Theory Y. Although it is hardly revolu- 
tionary, it does provide a broader and more realistic basis for man- 
agement than the antiquated assumptions of Theory X. 

Theory Y holds, first of all, that people do not like or dislike work 
inliercntly but rather develop an attitude tow'ard it based on their 
experiences with it. Second, while authoritarian methods can get 
things done, they are not the only method for doing so: there is notli- 
ing inevitable about them, and chetr undesirable side-effects do not 
have to be tolerated. Third, people select goals for themselves if they 
sec the possibility of some kind of reward, be it material or purely 
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psychic, and once they have selected a goal they will pursue it at least 
as vigorously as they would i£ their superiors were trying to pressure 
them into doing the same thing. Fourth, under the right circum- 
stances people do not shun responsibility but seek it. 

Actually, this is probably an understatement of the facts. But it 
shows management’s quandary in. a new light. Theory Y is basically 
saying that Theory X is unnecessary, that we can get along at least 
as well without it as we do with it, and probably a lot better. It is a 
plea for flexibility, but since management has historically hewed 
fairly close to a single philosophy, a change to flexibility inevitably 
requires a lot of stress on non-traditional ways of doing things. The 
baby is not necessarily to be thrown out with the bath water, how- 
ever. For Theory Y aims at a true integration of the individual’s goals 
with those of the organization rather than at the subjugation of one 
by the other. 

According to McGregor, the essential "contract” between an em- 
ployer and an employee in the traditional organization is an accept- 
ance of external control in exchange for money and other rewards. 
Since this arrangement goes against the grain of many individuals, 
ic sets the stage for conflicts and wastes the potentialities of both the 
individual and the organization. The controls are presumably nec- 
essary to keep people in line and to prevent chaotic inefflciency, but 
McGregor asserts that this presumption is just plain wrong and that 
when people are positively motivated, they can actually be a lot more 
cooperative and efficient without controls than they ever could be 
with them. 

Not only is the worker capable of keeping himself in line without 
having a foreman peering over his shoulder, but he can even produce 
more because he won’t have to drain off so much energy and in- 
genuity in finding ways to thwart the foreman. The individual's 
own internal disdplinc costs lew and accomplishes much more than 
the imposed discipline of the organization. But whether this internal 
discipline comes into play at all depends entirely on whether the 
individual secs enough advantage in it to want to use it. McGregor 
is saying, then, that most adults arc quite grown up and will behave 
like that on the job if they arc given a chance to and if they can see 
some positive reasons for doing so. 

What is being preached here is not really an unregulated work- 
force but a sci| rcgu(ating one; not anarchy but voluntary coopera- 
tion based on scU-inicrcst. If you grant the premise that most people 
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can do a better job without external discipline than they can with it. 
the sermon makes sense; i£ you don’t accept the premise, then the 
sermon may seem nonsensical. 

Just how is the great transformation to be brought about; how are 
the organization’s goals to be integrated with the individual's? Can 
you integrate the incompatible? McGregor would not suggest that 
you can. but his basic point is that the needs oE individuals and com- 
panies are not incompatible at all, notwithstanding tradition, "com- 
mon sense.” "the facts of life," and all the other aliases behind which 
Theory X habitually masquerades. 

‘‘Theory Y is an invitation to innovation." There is not a great 
deal of precedent for implementing it. First of all, it is necessary to 
recognize what it is not: It is not an invitation to disorder, neither 
is it softness or abdication of management’s responsibility. Theory 
Y does not deny the need for authority but recognizes it as merely 
one of several methods of managerial control, one that is appropriate 
some of the time but not all of the time. It may be called for n'hen 
the external pressures on management are urgent or when the worker 
is not likely to exert the necessary self-discipline. On the other hand, 
the theory holds that authority is an inappropriate management tool 
when employees feel committed to attaining the organization’s ob* 
jectives. 

To achieve such a commitment it might be supposed that an em- 
ployee would have to be given "a piece of the business." Actually, 
if the experience of partnerships or of employee stock purchase plans 
is any guide, sharing of ownership is no guarantee of cooperation. 
When the possibility of financial gain is coupled with the possibility 
of personal growth, however, a powerful motivating potential is set 
up. The real task of management under Theory Y is to make the job 
the principal stage on which the enlargment of competence, self- 
control, and a sense of accomplishment can occur. 

If you pay a man for broadening his horizons and strengthening 
his mastery of his world, he is likely to identify his goals with yours, 
not because you have bribed him but because what you have really 
done is to tailor a part of your business to suit him. You arc allou ing 
your organization to be propelled by his motivation rather tlian 
using your organization to suppress that motivation. 

But who is in command of such an organization? Can the com- 
pciitive world of work ever become such a utopia anyivay? McGregor 
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would hold that management would actually be in more effective 
command o£ the enterprise (in the sense of being likelier to niake 
more profit) under this system than under an exclusively authoritar- 
ian method. The organhalional ship responds belter to a light hand 
on the wheel than to a tight grip. As for utopia, the effect of Theory 
y would hardly be that, since there would still be plenty of restric- 
tions. But these would be largely self-imposed, in the interests of 
keeping one’s freedom of action as broad as possible by not intruding 
onto other people’s and thereby inviting retribution. A free system 
would work out its own natural balance of options and restrictions, 
and these balances would probably be a lot more flexible and real- 
istic than the kinds that are imposed by authoritarian management. 

There is no royal road to the self-prope^^e^» self-disciplining or- 
ganization that McGregor describes. The evolution, if there is to be 1 
any, must begin at the top in the nature of the relationship between ) 
top executives and their immediate lieutenants. This ought to be- 
come one of joint target setting, advice and assistance by the superior 
(with the subordinate actually making all his own decisions) and joint . 
reviews of results. Instead of keeping the subordinate under pressure * 
by holding the threat of removal over his head — a form of pressure 
which is inevitably passed all the way down the line, creating con- 
flicts and resistances wherever it goes — he is "controlled” by allowing 
him to have a real sense of proprietorship over the area for which 
he is responsible. This same type of positive faith in the subordinate / 
would then be gradually transferred downward to all levels of the / 
organization. The superior becomes a consultant and advocate rather/ 
than an overseer. The organization becomes devoted to expeditingj 
its business rather than to power stru^les. 

Otganizauon charts would take on a new significance. Instead of 
defining pecking orders and lines of battle, they would become a loose 
set of guidelines within which ibc individual has plenty of leeway 
for defining his own job. We often bear protestations that this is what 
the organization chart is intended to be anyway, and that when prac- 
tice falls short of the goal, it is only because of individual weaknesses. 
McGregor would reply that it is not human weaknesses but false and 
defensive relationships between people that rigidify the lines on the 
chart 

Under Theory Y the manager conceives of his job as helping each 
of his subordinates to achieve their mutual goals in the subordinate’s 
own way. The maiugcr neither decrees what the goals shall be nor 
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prescribes the methods to be used for reaching them. Since the ulti- 
mate responsibility rests on his shoulders, he does have a veto, but 
he will exercise it only in case of dire necessity. He takes a front seat 
in management with regard to his own superiors and a back seat with 
regard to his subordinates. 

To^ manage in this fashion requires a great deal of faith: in the 
abilities and integrity of the people who report to one, in their ca- 
pacity for growth, and in their willingness to assume responsibility. 
The manager must assume that his subordinates are capable — at least 
potentially — of running his department without him. The assump- 
tion may seem unduly flattering to most working people and rather 
unappreciative of the uniqueness of the manager. Yet it fits the facts 
of research a lot more closely than the horse-and-buggy cynicism 
which still pervades so much of the folklore of management. 

Afore is required than just faith. A certain amount of private hero- 
ism is called for, too: the kind no one else is likely to appreciate 
because he won’t even know it’s there. The manager must learn the/ 
delicate art of not frightening other people with his authority, not in-) 
hibiting them with his self-assurance, and not compelling agreementi 
with his enthusiasm. He has to make people feel free to develop theiij 
own solutions, which frequently won’t be the same as his. Creating 
this freedom demands restraint. In effect, the manager has to learri 
to hold a tight rein on the very qualities that helped to propel him 
into management. He must learn to use his own personality as aq 
instrument for developing other people's personalities. 

Many executives are incredulous — even angered — when they are 
told that they don’t really “sell” their ideas to their subordinates at 
all but in fact compel agreement by unconsciously playing on their 
fears. Sometimes the play isn’t unconscious at all but a deliberate bit 
of machiavellianism on the part of someone who frankly subscribes 
to Theory X. More often the executive rejects die accusation because 
it implies that he believes in Theory X and he thinks he doesn t. 

Yet it is very often true that an executive — even a very able, hon- 
orable one— will effectively prevent his lieutenants from using their 
own ideas. He does this unconsciously, with the best of intentions. 

His actual impact on others, regardless of what he intends, is to make 
administrators of them rather than managers, agents rather than 
officers. This happens because the c.vccutivc, being human, probably 
has a very limited understanding of die \%*ay in which he affects other 
people's feelings and because his role makes him a natural target for 
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all of the suspicions and fears that his subordinates may have de- 
veloped in their associations with previous superiors. 

This is where heroism comes in: To effectively implement Theory 
Y the manager must learn what impression he actually makes on 
others, why he affects them in this way, and what some of his own 
motives are for dealing with them as he does. Before he can deal j 
sensitively with others, he must become a lot more sensitive to him-| 
self. He must grow personally to a considerably greater stature, in' 
terms of self-awareness and self-acceptance, than most people everi. 
have to. Unless he does this he will constitute a bottleneck in the 
whole process of releasing suppressed motivation that Theory Y pre- 
saibes. People will not see any advantage in self-direction it they 
expect their boss to reassert his control of them at any moment. 

This kind of personal growth is not easy to attain. Some very ma- 
ture managers — mature in attitudes, not just in years— have attained 
iL They are usually notable for running a complex and successful 
operation with an extraordinarily light touch. As a device for pro- 
gressing toward this level of maturity, McGregor favors the type of 
"training group" sessions developed by the National Training Labo- 
ratory at Bethel, Maine. Basically, this is a series of group meetings 
under the guidance of a psychologist in which the participants let 
down their hair and bring their attitudes toward each other out into 
the open. The effectiveness of the method is controversial, but in any 
case it is not likely to accomplish much unless the participant genu- 
inely wants to learn something about himself and to increase his 
effectiveness as a leader. 

However it is attained, this kind of abDity to convey an attitude 
of helpfulness rather than dominance, guidance rather than control, 
can become infectious. It can filter downward, gradually dismantling 
some of the "fences" that people erect to defend their egos from each 
other. Slowly the potentialities which Theory X denies and Theory 
Y affirms will begin to assert themselves. This, at least, is McGregor’s 
faith. A great many of today’s most serious students of motivation in 
industry agree with him. 
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IhE individual who COES TO WORK TODAY FINDS HIMSELF 
in an environment that consists primarily of other people: his fellow 
workers, whose acceptance he is likely to crave; his immediate super- 
visor, who may watch him closely or trust him to get things done on 
his own; the salary administrator, who may think of him as an inde- 
pendent "economic man" or as a more complex creature with social 
as well as financial needs; an organization structure that is most often 
designed to concentrate power in the fewest possible hands; and 
lastly top management, which may unknowingly be guided by some 
preconceived notions about what he is like and what he wants. He 
also encounters his job itself, which may be stultifying or stimulating. 
This whole complex and many other factors impinge on him at every 
moment, shaping his attitudes and the habits which may carry him 
through his entire career. 

He is not altogether a victim of this cnvironmenL But the major 
finding of those who have been studying the motivating environment 
is that it too often does dominate him by blocking his own inclina- 
tions and driving^ him, in despa/r or bitterness, into a stubbornj foot- 
dragging negativism. Management's great task, if it is to stop the 
trend toward the dehumanization of work and tap man's creatii'c 
potential more fully, is to fashion this environment into a stimulus, 
not a suppressor. Doing this will require a lot of sober soul searching 
on management's part, since it has obviously created a good deal of 
the predicament for itself, albeit inadvertently. 

As a first step in that direction, it would be well to recognize that 
the existing ways of organizing work were not inevitable: They 
evolved as they did because of choices made on the basis of what 
seemed to be sufficient evidence that they were righL Had today's 
evidence been available fifty years ago, wc might very well be tivtiig 
in a considerably more prolific and satisfying economy already. There 
is nothing in tljc free enterprise system or in the nature of man tliai 

9S 
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requires work to be frustrating or to bring out the worst instead of 
the best in a man. It has become that tray because no one e.tamined 
the human consequences of organizations as they began to burgeon, 
because it seemed "self-evident” that people tvould accept a highly 
controlled environment since it was so logical, and because no one 
really thought that human consequences would be particularly im- 
portant anyway. There ss’as perhaps very little reason for manage- 
ment to assume oihenvise. 

There is nothing inevitable about the nature of tomorrow’s indus- 
trial world, either. It is a matter of choice. \Ve are designing it today, 
whether we realize it or not, in every decision made or not made and 
in every precedent set, broken, or followed- We have ahvays fashioned 
our tomorrows out of todays: Yesterday’s precedent becomes tomor- 
row’s tradition. The basis for informed decisions about industry’s 
tomorrow is greater now than it ever has been before, which gives 
us good reason to be hopeful about the future. 

Management has always responded to evidence that it is not or- 
ganized properly for people. Perhaps the response has been slow, 
reluctant, or even grudging at times, but the important point is that 
it has been forthcoming. Management has attempted, in an earnest 
if not always effective way, to adapt itself to the findings that pour 
forth from human relations researchers. But no^v it is possible to go 
further and say that the personal relationship beUveen a manager 
and his men, while vitally important in its own right, is not the only 
source of difficulty. Even in the unlikely event that every supervisor 
could acquire a sincere and understanding attitude toward each of 
his men, boredom and inefficiency would remain. Work must be 
more than congenial— -it must be absorbing, fascinating, challenging. 
Even if we answer the criticisms of Mayo and Likert, Herzberg’s and 
Argyris’s remain. The frontiers of human productivity already lie 
beyond decent supers'bory relationships. 

This is why the more recent research on motivating environments 
has focused on the organization iuelf, on the distribution of power. 
The burden of evidence is that too many decisions are made for 
people by their superiors. It follows that a greater dispersion of 
decision-making power would lead not to chaos but rather to greatly 
enhanced productivity, though no doubt at the expense of some con- 
fusion. The loss of tidy control might make some administrators feel 
secure, but it would also liberate enormous untapped reserves 
of energy and creativity. 

In sum, the most recent research indicates that we are overraanag- 
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ing our enterprises to the point where initiative and ingenuity are 
too often driven to seek outlets outside work. A fortunate few in 
engineering and research have already convinced management that 
they pull hardest in response to a light rein, but the majority of em- 
ployed people at all levels continue to have little leeway for exercising 
their o^vn judgment at work. 

The tightly controlled organization is obsolete. In a generation 
or two it may well be more of a curiosity than a commonplace. Man- 
agement will move toward greater flexibility and individual responsi- 
bility because these are more efficient principles of organization than 
the traditional chain of command. The death knell of the tightly 
controlled organization is already being sounded by decentra iza 
tion, delegation, and management development. ^Vhere management 
by prescribed, enforced methods remains, it will be in those few 
circumstances where they are appropriate to tlie company s em- 


ployees or to its market. , . 
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working hours ... in pursuits devoid of intellectual satisfaction. 
It is more likely that they will attempt to curtail the freedom of 
businessmen or any other group that tries to force such a condition 
on them. 

Nor is it plausible to circumvent BurUngame's argument by assum- 
ing that business and industrial organizations will lose their depend- 
ence on educated men. Systems, after all, are designed and installed 
by men; they can be updated, improved, and corrected only by men; 
and the belter systems that will antiquate the ones we have today 
will also be designed by men. To cut oif the flow of inquisitive, crea- 
tive talent into an organization is simply to invite a more expensive 
form of obsolescence than we have ever experienced before. In brief, 
organizations cannot survive without talent, and talent will not 
tolerate a system which prevents it from exercising itself. Inevitably, 
then, data-processing systems will be used to make decentralization 
more feasible and efficient rather than to revert to greater centralized 
control. 

The basic flaw in the centralized method of organization — the flaw 
that will probably lead to its undoing — has been succinctly described 
by Raymond A- Bauer of the Harvard Business School:^**^ 

Until recendy, organization theory was virtually dominated by . . . 
the chain of command. . . . People were ueaied as chessmen to be 
moved about. It was recognized that people were in fact not so pas- 
sive, but every effort was bent to extend controls so as to keep diem 
as closely in line as possible. ... It is now a commonplace com- 
ment on such an organizational model that its only salvation is that 
nobody ever succeeded in putting it into effect. . . . 

There was a notion of the best way to do a job, and the best type 
of person for the job . . . (but] it has been found a number of times 
that if a person doing a highly routine job is permitted to do it in 
a variety of ways at his own pleasure, his productivity may be 
greater than if he is forced to do it in the single '‘best" way — as fig- 
ured out by the Ume and motion man. 

The flaw in centralized organizations, in other words, rests in this 
paradox: Most people arc never so inefficient as when they are or- 
ganized into coherent, economical systems for controlling their tvork. 
But while there is a considerable amount of truth in this generaliza- 
tion, we cannot push it too far. When urgent outside pressures de- 
mand a coordinated response, where the nature of the work requires 
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unequivocal information about what kind of behavior is expected, 
or where the workers themselves are dependent and disinclined to 
show initiative (and perhaps under many other conditions as well), 
the pattern of close direction will undoubtedly remain. But the point 
is that this pattern, which is well suited to a limited number of con- 
ditions, has become traditional in nearly all the conditions under 
which people work. Consequently it will inevitably undergo a con- 
siderable net shrinkage in the coming years. By enlisting the active 
participation of people down the line, rather than organizing em 
into passive compliance, tomorrow’s organization will grow more 
flexible, viable, and productive. 

There are some who view such an organization as a sort of sugar- 
coated Onvellian nightmare, as a subtler-than-ever means o manipu 
lating people so they become automatons without even jV* 

But their criticism makes little sense unless you assume (as the Mao- 
ists do) that the interests of management and , 

inherently in conflict and that therefore any worker contented 

must be deluded. There is nothing in modern research that pp 
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On the other hand, the critics have made assumptions of their own. 
Mayo, for example, assumed that men had a natural tendency to 
form allegiances with each other and to cluster together in mutually 
protective groups. Likert assumes that workers feel a sense of re- 
sponsibility for their work and are therefore frustrated when they 
cannot share in the authority that controls it. Herzberg assumes that 
the need to master one's vocational role takes precedence over'other 
needs, at least for people whose elementary needs are already well 
taken care of. 

There is no need to confine this list of assumptions to those that 
the experu make. Most people have their oivn pet theories about 
what makes other people tick. There is a growing number of people, 
for example, itfho entertain uneasy thoughts about what all this human 
relating may do to the moral fiber of our workers. They detect some- 
thing faintly un-American about it, something that might cause 
self-reliance and initiative to wither away. Presumably, the under- 
lying assumptions here are that self-reliance develops solely as a 
response to an indifferent world and that it becomes stunted when 
the world is too hospitable. This is something like saying that the 
fittest cannot survive when the not-so-fit can. 

Much of this kind of criticism misses the main point by arguing 
against a form of welfare paternalism that no reputable social scien- 
tist is seriously preaching. Indeed, the decline of self-reliance is pre- 
cisely what men like Argyris and McGregor are alarmed about and 
trying to reverse. Yet beyond this misunderstanding there are deeper 
questions that remain to be answered: such as whether today’s mana- 
gerial practices actually encourage self-reliance or smother it and, 
indeed, whether management actually has much of an effect on the 
iiidividuaVs motivation at all. 

IE these questions had simple answers, there would be much less 
disagreement about them than there is. It is easy enough to build 
an attractive argument for either side, but there are likely to be some 
embarrassing facts which just won't fit neatly with the rest. As long 
as we are content with assumptions about people and do not insist 
that they be made to stand up under tests of logic or experience, it 
is apparent that one assumption is going to be about as good as any 
oUwr. One of the more hopeful signs for an improved understanding 
of work motivation is that this casual, pseudo-common-sense attitude 
toward assumptions is beginning to disappear. 

In the past several years psychologists have made some important 
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advances in understanding human motivation. AVIiile these do not 
yet fit into a neat theoretical package— there are, in fact, some lam- 
entable gaps in what they cover— they do point toward a new and 
apparently useful concept of motivation. Support for these ideas in 
the form of hard evidence is patchy but growing. Nevertheless, it is 
already clear that they can do a more convincing job of explaining 
die available facts than the traditional or "common sense" ideas can 
do. More importantly, research that was generated by these new con- 
cepts has brought to light some intriguing facts which the older ideas 
could not have anticipated. This is, in other words, a fairly exciting 
time to be studying work motivation, because we seem to be heading 
toward important breakthroughs in understanding in the next dec- 
ade. 

Except for a brief review of the classical motivation theories of 
Freud and Adler, this section will deal exclusively with works that 
are quite recent This is because the classical theories do not have 
nearly as much relevance to industry as do the current ones. The new 
concepts, although not yet well known, have important implications 
for Industry and deserve the attention of a managerial audience. 
Therefore, we shall review current ideas about the competence mo- 
tive, the affiliation motive, and the achievement motive, as well as 
biographical research on how these and other motives develop. The 
motive's for prestige and security will also be analyzed, after which 
We shall be ready to explore that most widely heralded and least 
understood motivator of all, money* 

It will be apparent that many of these newer motivation theories 
are consistent with some, but by no means all, of the ideas about 
the motivating environment that were presented in Part I. This, of 
course, is part of the reason for their importance. The fact that what 
we know about job environments is beginning to fit together, how- 
ever incompletely, with what we arc learning about the individual 
could very well be the prelude to far-reaching improvements in 
undersunding and managing human resources. Following this re- 
view of current research and theorizing about the individual, we 
shall try to fit it together with what we have learned about the en- 
vironment and see whether anything new or useful to management 
can emerge from what the social scientists are doing. 
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OiGMUND FREUD’s NAME IS A HOUSEHOLD WORD. MOST PEOPLE 

are aware that he had a great deal to do rvith making psychiatry what 
It is today, that he ihouglu he could make sense out of other people's 
dreams, and that his theories allegedly found sex at the root of every- 
thing (they didn't). He will probably be praised by some and damned 
by others for a long time to come. It is impossible for a serious writer 
on motivation to be indifferent to Freud: His impact on psychology 
has, for belter or ^vorse, been enormous. From the standpoint of the 
sheer tveight of bis influence, no other psychologist even approaches 
him.* 

Freud was an exploratory genius. He broke a path that is still being 
followed into what was then ncAv, unknown, and even unsuspected 
territory. Some of the theoretical "maps" he drew of those previously 
uncharted areas of the mind have turned out to be amazingly ac- 
curate, while some have errors in detail, and others have not been 
particularly helpful. His importance lies not in whether all of his 
ideas can hold water but in his illumination of so much that had 
been ine.xplicable about the mind. If Freud bad been right in every 
detail of his theories, he would have been more than just a genius; 

He would have been a miracle. 

It was Freud who first called attention to the importance of wn- 
consdous motivation. Of all his ideas, this was undoubtedly the most 
important and also the hardest for laymen to understand. But he 
simply meant that people are not normally aware of everything that 
they want, that they will often have tastes, biases, or attitudes which 
strongly influence their behavior but for which they cannot really 


• Freud as a ph)sic/an wJjo treated mentally ill people, was a psychiatmt, 
and since he invented the anal>iic method, he was also the world's first psycho^ 
annlysl But since >vc are concerned here with his theoretical efforts as a student 
of Imnian motivation, he may be properly labeled a ps)choIc.sitL I think he 
would have preferred this designation.— S.tV’.G. 
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account. Freud’s investigations convinced him that the motivations 
of most people were rather like an iceberg: Only a small proportion 
of them showed above the surface in a form the individual could 
recogni2e and be aware of, while the greater pan were hidden and 
blocked off from consciousness by powerful forces. 

These forces were not altogether bad. since they made an orderly 
How of thoughts possible and prevented distraction by irrelevant or 
disturbing notions. On the other hand, if too many of a person’s 
needs and impulses were kept out of consciousness, tensions could 
accumulate which might lead to neurosis or mental disease. In most 
people, however, a certain degree of unawareness or non-recognition 
of motives is normal and even necessary. It is because of this normal 
degree of unconsciousness that most people are better able to observe 
the operation of Freudian mechanisms in others than in themselves. 

Freud stressed the importance of the child's early experiences in 
building what would later become his adult personality. Any person, 
at any point in time, is the product of all of the events and encounters 
he has been through in the past. Since the child is relatively plastic 
(psychologically speaking) to begin with but gradually develops a 
consistent style of thinking and behaving, Freud reasoned that the 
earliest experiences would have the greatest effect on the directions 
that the child w'ould ultimately follow. As a matter of fact, he con- 
cluded that by the age of five most of the broad outlines of the future 
personality were pretty well drarvn and that the things which hap- 
pened afterwards might change the details of the developing person 
but would not alter him fundamentally. 

However, Freud also pointed out that the individual was not a 
meievicdm of his early environment and that he was liot necessarily 
doomed at age five to leading a particular kind of life- The child's 
traffic with the environment was not a one-way street, with the child 
being randomly pushed this way and pulled that way. Instead he was 
bom with at least the rudiments of individuality in the form of in- 
stinct, which are inborn inclinations or predispositions to behave 
in certain ways. ^Vhile all children had the same instincts, they did 
differ in degree; so one child might react quite vigorously while 
another behaved rather lethargically in the same situation. These 
instincts largely had to do with the preserv'ation of life — through 
feeding, for example. But, as the child grew older and his learned 
patterns of behavior became available to replace the instincts, they 
tended to persist for reasons that had little to do with survival. Be- 
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cause iiis instincts worked so well in getting; him what he wanted 
(and also because, unknown to him, a number of adults had been 
scurrying busily about at his beck and call), the young child might 
reach the understandable conclusion that the ivorld was put here for 
his convenience. He then had to unlearn the notion that he con- 
trolled his environment and everyone in it, which is a long and difii- 
cuif process. If it is completed successfully, the child may be said to 
be civilized. Not everyone is. 

At any rate, the young child’s instincts and his environment are 
in constant contact, gradually producing that pattern of experiences 
and reactions ivhich emerges as a more or less stable personality pat- 
tern. Psychologists are still wrestling with the problem of just how 
much of the adult personality is determined by instincts and how 
n^uch is conditioned by experience (the “nature-nurture” contro- 
versy). The generally accepted viciv is that while the instincts and 
other innate characteristics set certain broad limits on what the child 
can and cannot become (especially with regard to intelligence), the 
specific paths that the child follows within those limits arc strongly 
influenced by the early environment. This leaves a great deal of room 
for experience to play its part As Mark Twain showed satirically 
in Pudd'nhead Wilson, different environments can lead to enormous 
differences in personality. 

As the child gro^vs older and the circle of his understanding widens, 
the adults in his world become less tolerant of his demands on them 
and begin to make some demands of their own. Thus the child is ex- 
pected to be ^veaned, to be housebroken, to dress, undress, and feed 
himself. With each new demand he is placed in the position of hav- 
ing to surrender something be dearly loves in order to preserve some- 
thing he loves even more; the affection and protection of bis parents. 
Eventually he grows up— but not ahvays. Sometimes he never quite 
gets over a particular hurdle on the u-ay to maturity, cither because 
he held back extra stubbornly or because his parents uerc not cheer- 
ing him onward with quite enough interest. These uncompleted 
steps in the growing-up process linger as little flau’S in the child s 
character right into adulthood. They can be seen in the quUcs of 
petulance, sclf-induIgcnce. irresponsibility, and other forms of child- 
like refusal to face reality. 

Freud w.is primarily concerned svith tracing the development of 
neuroses and mental diseases. (In an extremely simplified form the 
"incomplete growing-up" Uicory sketched above is a summary of his 
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psychiatric findings.) He was also concerned, but necessarily to a 
lesser extent, with how the normal personality develops and espe- 
cially with how some children can resist unhealthy influences in their 
early environments and go on to become mature, emotionally stable 
adults. 

Normally, the child does not find it too difficult to cease demand- 
ing that the environment cater to his whims and to start accepting 
some responsibility for himself. At every step he is confronted with 
a carrot and a stick: the carrot being the approval and applause of 
his parents if he succeeds in doing what they want, and the stick 
being various forms of punishment if he doesn’t, including what 
Freud considered the worst punishment of all, rejection. In this way 
the inevitable is made desirable, and the child learns to want to 
grow up. As a matter of fact, he sometimes learns this so quickly that 
his parents hardly have time to adjust to it. 

The course of growing up is greatly expedited by a process that 
Freud called “identification,” in which the child tries to model him- 
self after the parent of the same sex. Thus a young boy will tend to 
pick up his father’s attitudes and mannerisms and some of his habits. 
To the extent that the father encourages this formation of a chip off 
the old block — which he can do through attention, interest, and 
approval — the process is reinforced and occurs more quickly. On the 
other hand, indifference or apathy by the father will slow the process. 
This identification, which occurs to some extent in nearly all children 
beginning at about age two, provides the child ■with a positive incen- 
tive for growing up. It also helps to set a fundamental framework 
for what will later become his adult attitudes toward those aspects of 
life that arc characteristically male concerns, including attitudes to- 
ward careers, jobs, and employers. 

However, no one is a mere carbon copy of his father, and the child’s 
character is not built by a process of simple imitation. It is much 
more complex than that. As the child gets older, he is exposed to 
many other models besides his father, and some of these may con- 
tribute something to the growing personality. Others in the family 
(women as well as men), neighbors, friends, teachers, screen stars, 
and sports heroes all can provide examples which the child may in- 
corporate into his own growing repertoire of attitudes and manner- 
isms. 

There arc times when the models that are available to a child are 
for some reason unsadsfactory to him. so that instead of imitating 
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them he actually bends over backward to become as different from 
thein as he possibly can. Freud called this a "reaction-formation"; 
that is, the character that forms is a reaction to, rather than an absorp- 
tion of, the character of the model. When a boy develops a reaction- 
formation to his father’s personality, it is usually because one or more 
of these three influences were operating: {a) The father fell short of 
some general cultural standard of how a man ought to conduct him- 
self; (b) the father was ridiculed, or at any rate held in obviously low 
esteem, by other significant adults (especially the mother): (c) the 
father rejected the child, took no interest in him, or even ridiculed 
the child’s attempts to acquire some independence. 

As we shall see later, reaction-formations to the hither’s personality 
are not at all uncommon among today’s crop of male adults in the 
United States. Further, these reactions seem to play an extremely im- 
portant role in the development of significant job motives— remote 
though they may seem from the office and factory. 

Alfred Adler, a one-time collaborator of Freud’s who later broke 
with him to establish his own school of thought, has also had an im« 
portant influence on our understanding of worJc motivation.'"’* Adler 
is not as well known as Freud, even among professionals; in fact, 
many of his ideas have become accepted today ivithouc having his 
name attached to them. Unlike Freud, who stressed the pleasure- 
seeking and life-sustaining motives, Adler placed a great deal of em- 
phasis on the power motive. By "power” he meant the ability to re- 
quire others to behave in ways that suited one’s purposes. An infant 
actually has a great deal of power over others. As any parent can 
testify, a baby can cause a considerable commotion among all the 
adults within earshot with the merest yelp. 

According to Adler, this ability to manipulate other people is in- 
herently pleasurable. Not only does the child have a hard time un- 
learning it, but he may also spend a good deal of his adult life ir>'ing 
to recapture that blissful condition of having other people do as he 
wills However, Adler did not consider the child to be merely a 
miniature dictator. He recognized, first of all. that poivcr was not 
sought for its own sake so much as it was a refuge from tlic utter 
helplessness of childhood. Adults are the child’s lifeline, and it is 
a lifc-and-death matter to die child that die adults in his world be 
reliable; therefore, the power motive acquires an urgency which it 
never quite loses even though it eventually becomes unncccssar)-. It 
is espedaily strong in an older d>ild or in an adult who feds liandi- 
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capped in some way in his ability to win the respect and attention of 
others. Such people may go to considerable lengths to command 
attention, thereby overcoming whatever real or imagined weakness 
it was that had disturbed them in the first place. In describing this 
process. Adler introduced two well-known terms to psycholog)’: in- 
feriority complex (underlying fears of inadequacy or handicap which 
need not necessarily have a basis in fact) and compensation (the 
tendency to exert extreme efforts to achieve the goals which the "in- 
feriority” would ordinarily deny). 

Second, Adler recognired that power was not the only way to solve 
the problem of helplessness. In time the grouring child realizes that 
cooperativeness wins a more permanent assurance of safety for him 
than power ever could, and at considerably less cost in terms of 
watchfulness and fear of retaliation. If the child’s development pro- 
ceeds normally and does not encounter too much tension, the poiver 
motive gradually transforms itself into a desire to perfect his rela- 
tionships with others — that is, to make these relationships more con- 
fident, open, and helpful. Thus the mature adult would be able 
to move among others freely, without fear or suspicion. On the other 
hand, if the process were stunted somewhere along tlie line, perhaps 
by too many disappointing contacts with untrustworthy adults, the 
power motive would not only persist but would actually become 
stronger. The adult who had grown up in this way would be on 
guard, rarely willing to reveal very much of his plans or feelings and 
continually on die lookout for an advantage that would secure his 
position in what seemed a treacherous world. 

Adler, like Freud, held that the basic life style of an individual 
was determined quite early by the quality of the child’s experiences 
with the adults in his little world. By age five or thereabouts the child 
would either have developed a flexible confidence in others, a guarded 
determination not to be hurt by them, or, as is more likely, some kind 
of in-between variation including both trust and power strivings to 
some degree. 

Both Freud and Adler were primarily concerned with understand- 
ing psychological disorders in order to treat them more effectively. 
Therefore, their ideas dwell more on the making of a neurosis than 
on how people get to be normal. Only recently have modern psy- 
chologists begun to extend the thinking of these great classical theo- 
rists to the understanding of normal psychological development and. 
more specifically, to the adjustment of the adult to his career. 



Chapter jo 


The Competence Motive; 

Robert W. White 

A GREAT RfANY PEOPLE HAVE BEEN DIAGNOSED AND TREATED 

psychologically since Freud and Adler did their pioneering work in 
the early part of the century. Out of this vast body of observation and 
experience have come a number of modifications of the original 
theories. While the main outlines of the classical theories have stood 
the test of time fairly well — which is, of course, a tribute to the genius 
of Freud and Adler — modern psychologists have found it necessary 
to extend or reinterpret certain aspects of these theories in order to 
make them fit the facts more closely. 

A recent reinterpretation of this type which has considerable sig- 
nificance for our understanding of work motivation has been ad- 
vanced fay Robert W. White of Harvard University.**** White notes 
that the original Freudian theory, for all its complexity, is still a 
little too simple to account for all the facets of human behavior. 
Specifically, the individual is more than just a vehicle for a set of 
instincts; he is also an active observer and shaper of his environment 
For White, one of the mainsprings of human motivation is an inter- 
est in getting to know ivhac the world is like and in learning to gee 
what one wants from it. Whereas Freud stressed the life-preserving 
and comfort-seeking instincts and Adler, going a step further, stressed . 
the drive for power over others. White notes that people also want 
to understand and manipulate their physical environment (and, later 
on, tljcir social environment too). In the broadest sense, they like to’ 
be able to make things happen— to create events rather than merely <' 
to await them passively. 

White calls this desire for mastery **ihe competence motive,” It 
can be seen even in very young infants, he bclicvci, in the form of 
random fingering of objects, poking around, and feeling whaiocr 
is in reach. Later on it ukes Uic form of exploring, tinkering, uking 
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things apart, pulling them together, and tlie like. As a result 
oE learning his way around his own small n'orld, learning 
possibilities are and how to exploit them, the young boy 
a certain assurance that he can handle himself equally we in 
larger world he will enter as an adult- \Vhcther his sense ° ^ 

pcience is strong or weak depends on ihc balance o£ successes an 
failures the boy has experienced in his pint-sized forays into the wor 
around him. IE successes have predominated, he rv'ill probably come 
to regard life as a fairly promising venture srhere a little 
sense and persistence can take him a long way. On the other han . > 
the failures have outweighed the successes, the boy may regard i ^ 
as a hazardous game at best, one in which running risks is likely to 
lead to nothing but another fiasco, so that it makes more sense simply 
to wait for circumstances to come along and have their will with him 
than to try to influence them. 

Because the individual can hardly avoid some kind of transactions 
wiih his environment every day, the ledger of successes and failures 
is altered constantly. Consequently, one’s fate is never entirely sealed. 
There is always the possibility that a particularly fortunate set of 
experiences will come along to bolster a timid ego, or contrariwise an 
unfortunate set may knock the props out from under an overly 
confident one. While the emerging personality may be pretty well 
jelled in a number of important respects by age five, this is not true 
of the sense of competence: It can gel oS to a bad start and still 
develop strongly as the result of later successes. 

But there is, alas, a limit to this. After a time the sense of com- 
petence is also likely to reach a sort of plateau from tvhich it may 
vary somewhat but not (ordinarily) a great deal. This is because after 
a while the sense of competence begins to affect the likelihood of a 
given experience’s turning into a success or a failure. The more 
venturesome spirits will be out trying to win things or change things, 
and by brushing aside obstacles and persisting toward their goals 
they tip the scales of chance in their favor. Meeker individuals will 
venture less and therefore gain less and will perhaps shrink a little 
too readily from obstacles. Thus the sense of competence gradually 
becomes a sort of self-fulfilling prophecy: The individual seldom 
achieves more than he expects because he does not try to achieve 
more than he thinks he can. 

Whereas the Freudians feel that the crucially determining years 
arc from birth to five or so. White considers the years from about 
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six to nine to be especially important in the development of the 
competence motive. These are the awkward in-between years when 
the child is no longer entirely under the family wing but by no 
means altogether out from under it. He is developing his contacts 
with other boys outside the family— contacts which in a few more 
years tvill blossom into a far more congenial and attractive society 
for the boy than his family. Out of the pre-teen pal and club rela- 
tionships comes the full-blown microcosm of adolescence, with its 
oivn codes of conduct and its raucous, sometimes rebellious, experi- 
mentation with being grown-up. The seeds of this independence are 
just beginning to sprout in the six-to-nine period, which is why it 
is so important as far as competence is concerned. This is where a 
shy child can be brought out of his shell by contacts with people 
who, being his own age, had nothing to do with his retiring into a 
shell in the first place. It is where the spoiled, willful, or self- 
important child can get his much-needed comeuppance at the hands 
of his contemporaries. It is where the adventurous child can try his 
wings for the first time outside the protecting sphere of his family. 

It is, in a word, the first significant test to which the emerging sense 
of competence is put. 

Although the results of the test do not conclusively determine 
just how strong a sense of competence the boy will have thereafter, 
they have a lot to do with it. The pattern set in these years will re- 
peat itself later because of the competence-behavior cycle svhich 
soon starts to operate. The seemingly radical changes in outlook that 
sometimes occur in the tu'entxes or even fater may be more apparent 
than real: Somewhere along the line the beginnings of a sense of 
competence — of a constructive attitude toward opportunities — have 
probably been tucked ass'ay. At the riglu moment and in the right 
atmosphere, this latent optimism about oneself can burst forth. 

In adults the competence motive is very likely to e.\prcss itself 
as a desire for job mastery and professional growth. It may there- 
fore have a great deal to do with Herzberg’s finding that the most 
lasting satisfactions of accountants and engineers arc derived from 
solving difficult technical problems. The need for a suitable outlet 
for this motive, in a civilized society that has had most of the ele- 
mental challenges engineered out of it, may even underlie the grow- 
ing tendency for people to identify themselves with their professions 
rather than with a particular employer or the region or group in 
which they were born and niiscd. 
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The job can be one oE the fe'.v* remaining arenas in which a man 
can match his shills against the environment in a contest that is 
neither absurdly easy nor prohibitively dilRcult. Where such a con- 
test is possible, the competence motive may be exercised and con- 
siderable rewards may be enjoyed. But, where it is impossible, as in 
most Tominized or oveisupervised jobs, a strong competence motive 
leads only to frustration, while a weak one merely encourages resig- 
nation and dependenc>‘. 

Further, the sense of competence probably plays a key role in 
effecting job success, especially in those jobs where initiative or 
innovation is essential. A man who trusts his own ability to influ- 
ence his environment will actually try to influence it more often and 
more boldly than someone who is inclined to let the environment 
influence him. Can it be. then, that the games and horsedlay of 
seven- and eight-year-olds have something to do with evenisT^n. the 
executive suite thirty years later? While’s theory suggests ihil they 
may, and in a later section we shall review some of the evidence which 
indicates that this may be the case. 



Chapter ii 


The Affiliation Motive: 
Stanley Schachter 


XSYCHOLOCISTS HAVE BEEX ATTACKING THE PROBLEM OF HU- 

man motivation from more than one angle. In addition to studying 
the ways in which assurance and daring evolve out of a basic sense 
of competence, they have turned their attention to die question of 
what makes some people such strikingly social creatures and why 
others seem to be able to spend most of dieir dme quite happily by 
themselves. That most people like to be in other people’s company 
is obvious enough, but it also seems to be true that this liking is 
stronger in some than in others and stronger under certain kinds 
of circumstances. 

A promising beginning toward understanding this urge to be so- 
ciable has been made by ^tanley Scliachier of die University of , 
Minnesota.*-*’ Schachier-has' pursued the affiliation motive further 
toward its origins than anyone else; yet it is clear that he lias made 
only a beginning. In many ways his research raises more questions 
than it answers. E%'en so seemingly commonplace a trait as wanting 
to be with someone else turns out, on analysis, to be quite comple::. 

It is a good illustration of why the layman sometimes thinks liiat 
the psychologist is belaboring the obvious; yet ivheji ive e.xamine 
Schachter’s work closely, it is clear that what he has analjTcd is 
neither obvious nor simple. In fact, the anal)sis of affiliation demon- 
strates how the "obvious" can be rather amaring when you dig be- 
neath its surface — tvhich is, of course, the secret behind most of the 
fun in psychological research. 

The importance of affiliaiivc needs is clear: .Mayo certainly stressed 
them enough in condemning the impersonal factory system, and the 
growth of labor unions demonstrates svhat pronounced consequences 
a tendency to band together can have. Yci the existence of an affifia- 
don motive has been more or less taken for granted, so that \vljcn 
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Schachter first began to direct serious scientific attention to it, he 
could find little in the n*ay oF previous research or even theorizing 
to guide him. It tvas generally assumed that afiiliation could be either 
a means to an end or an end in itself- That is, people might seek the 
company of others in order to gain some kind of impersonal reward 
which the others meted out, such as money, favors, or protection. 
Or they might socialize simply because they enjoyed il It was with 
this latter kind of affiliation that Schachter concerned himself: the 
desire to be with other people regardless of w’heiher anything but 
company was apparently gained thereby. 

Some previous research had touched on the question in a way. 
Psychologists had found that when something happens which con- 
tradicts a strongly held belief, the “believers*’ will tend to seek each 
other out with great urgency. They then go through an excited 
process of comparing notes, speculating about the event, and seeking 
explanations. Eventually some sort of consensus emerges from all 
this discussion, and most of the people will quickly associate them- 
selves with it. Whether the new ideas fit the facts any better than 
the old ones did, or indeed whether they arc very different from 
the old ones at all, does not seem to matter particularly. What does 
seem to matter is that one's beliefs are squared tvith everyone else’s. 
There seems, in other words, to be a great deal of relief when one’s 
thinking is shared by many others, almost as if this agreement con- 
firmed the “righmess" and therefore die safety of one’s own ideas. 

It is easy to scoff at such a need to find something new to conform 
to when the old conformity is shattered- True, the pattern is easiest 
to observe among fanatic groups bolding e.xtreme ideas that are 
susceptible to sudden disproof, such as millennial cults which "watch 
their carefully calculated “doomsday” come and go without incident. 
But the pattern of confusion-to-congregating-to-consensus is by no 
means confined to fringe groups, as anyone who has wimessed a break 
in prices on the stock market can testify. It is a fairly common reac- 
tion to a loss of certainty. 

For Schachter, the most important element in the pattern was the 
reassuring effect of sharing an opinion. Apparently this kind of 
sharing provided a feeling that the world was understood and tiiat 
therefore life was not really so dangerous after all. Evidently some- 
thing more than just company was being provided by this particular 
form of affiliation. Socializing, in tliis instance, served to make life 
j«m a little more manageable, a little less inexplicable, even though 
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the shared ideas themselves might be utterly without foundation. 
(This probably helps to explain the unpopularity of most new ideas: 
Tliey suddenly make the world seem unfamiliar!) If the pattern is 
not particularly rational, that does not make it any less human. 

So one motive for affiliation can be the opportunity to have one’s 
beliefs confirmed. But Schachter found himself wondering whether 
the discomfort of uncertainty was the only form of discomfort that 
would lead to affiliation or whether it seas just a special case of a 
broader class of an.viettes that would make people want to get to- 
gether. To ansiver the question he devised an ingenious, though 
somewhat diabolical, series of experiments. The subjects in these 
experiments were those unsung heroes (heroines in this case) of 
most psychological research: the college sophomores ivho, in return 
for volunteering to be subjects for an experiment, are excused from 
a lab report. 

Schachter’s technique was to produce a mild state of fright by 
implying that his subjects would have to endure a certain amount 
of pain during the experiment. They endured nothing of the kind, 
of course; Schachter was deliberately trying to create a rather upset 
frame of mind. Once he had gotten his subjects sufficiently perturbed, 
Schachter told them that they ivould have to wait for further develop- 
ments and gave them an opportunity to do so either alone or together. 
Most of them chose togetherness, despite the fact that they were 
strangers. At this point Schachter confessed his trick, apologized, and 
explained the experiment to his much-relieved subjects. He had 
proved his point: Misery definitely does love company. 

In similar experiments he demonstrated a number of oUier im- 
portant points. First, when people are upset, they do not seek out 
just any company indiscriminately; they prefer people who arc in 
a similar predicament. In other words, misery loves miserable com- 
pany better than contented comp.iny. Further, this tendency for 
unhappy people to congregate together occurs even when they can- 
not communicate with each other, so the “idea comparing” form 
of mutual reassurance cannot operate. Merely being in the presence 
of others seems to reduce unhappiness, especially when the others 
are unhappy loo. 

In the light of Schaclucr’s experiments some of Mayo’s early 
theorizing starts to make more sense. An individual with an ad- 
vanced c.ase of anomie is likely to be very unhappy indeed. If being 
together with others in a similar fix helped to make the burden 
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more tolerable, he would naturally seek them out. and if he were 
somehow prevented from associating with them, he would miss 
them. Schachtcr gives no support to *\fayo's idea that affiliations are 
natural and necessary to all men. Rather, the urge to affiliate ivould 
seem, in Uiis case at least, to be a reaction to the boredom and in- 
effectuality of factory life. The informal group is apparently an 
antidote— and only a partial one at that— for the collapse of an 
ego that has become an unimportant, almost incidental, speck in 
its environmenL 


--The informal work group is a way of adapting to a humiliating 
lack of competence in the face of a mechanired organization The 
^oup provides some degree of reassurance; Evenone else is equally 
beiten by the system: therefore, it is less of a reflection on each 
individual to be beaten. Viewed in this light, the informal work 
^oup ,s not necessarily due to •■natural” gregariousness; it may also 
be a defensive reacuon and a symptom of deep distress 

K fonn groups 

on the basis of genuine friendship and other positive attractions. 

^But the casual, work restneung group whose ties go no deeper than 
^ignment m the same department needs a Armw cement^^to keen 
It mgeihCT. This mn evidenUy be provided by the anesthetic effect of 
b«e to mingle with othen who share the saTe bur^^^f' 


Then, too, the existence of "loners" and 
the idea that there is some universal need forTffl " -itsproves 
itself. Apparently the rate busto feels en 
die systeS or at Lt to us'e 

fore has no need of the ctoud althnncyh there- 

if he loses his confidence. The "regular" nerf 
provides them with a fictitious se^ of ^ ^ “ 

derived from their jobs. The "frozen" (tt ^ cannot be 

so irretrievably crushed by the indiff^ena of ffi'e^fact’^'^ 

p-^n tz 

or1!fe’‘^m7mm of a 

out that his work is incomplete in the^sense of 

ffic effectsofothcr motives, such assheerjoy.curiosityord^mrnlt" 
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on affiliation. We cannot say that seeking to be in other people's 
company is the result of unhappiness or uncertainty and nothing 
else. But affiliation can result from such things, and at least in one 
form it is apparently an attempt to recoup some of the security that 
is lost when the individual is clearly no match for his environment. 

Schachter has therefore thrown some light on what kinds of 
circumstances are likely to induce people to cluster together into 
groups. Going beyond circumstances, he has also considered the 
question of why some people are more prone to afSliate than others. 
If you will recall \V. F. Whyte’s work, the rate busters who remained 
aloof from the work-restricting factory group tended to be different 
personality types from the regulars. They were rather flinty, inde- 
pendent people who were generally impervious to the opinions of 
others.^chachter, on the other hand, found that the affiliative desire 
was much stronger among the somewhat tense people who are sensi- 
tive to every shift in the social winds than among the more carefree 
who simply take life as it comes. This is not entirely consistent with 
Whyte's finding. (The rate busters were hardly carefree or casual; 
on the contrary, they were a rather serious lot Further, the regulars 
were not necessarily tense; if anything, they were entirely too re* 
laxed. 

However, the disagreement here is probably more apparent than 
real. Whyte observed his workers after their affiliative habits had 
been formed; indeed, they were often hardened into fixed patterns. 
Schachter studied his students both before and after he tried to 
induce affilfafron by creating anxiety. Whyte's regulars had enjoyed 
the comforts of belonging to a group for months or years — long 
enough, at any rate, to calm whatever insecurities had driven them 
into the group. Basically they were no longer trying to accomplish 
anything as individuals; rather, they were trying to control their 
environment in a way which guaranteed that their security would 
not be disturbed. Their calmness was therefore the result of affiliation 
and not the cause of iL Presumably any threat to the reliability of 
their safety precautions — the existence of too many rate busters 
could constitute such a threat — would produce considerable un* 
easiness and a sense of foreboding. As a matter of fact, this is exactly 
what seems to happen when such a group faces the threat of dis* 
placement by automation. 

The most likely explanation of the non-affiliating tendency is that 
at least two types of people arc predisposed to show it. (^ks we shall 
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see presently, it is quite common for people with widely differing 
motives to behave in almost identical ways, although of course the 
behavior itself serves different purposes. This is why it is so often 
misleading to try to deduce a person’s motivation from simply ob- 
serving the way he acts.) In any case it seems likely that some people 
rehain from joining informal work groups because they are suspi- 
cious or contemptuous of them, and others because they are secure 
enough to get along without them. In all probability the cheerful 
non-joiners in Schachtcr’s experiments were in a “take it or leave it” 
position with regard to the opportunity of becoming part of a group. 
Sustained pressure of a more realistic sort might have brought many 
of them into a more affiliative frame of mind. The temporary stresses 
of a psychological experiment are not, after all, in the same class 
as the day-in, day-out pressures of factory life. 

What emerges from Schachter’s work is a somewhat clearer under- 
standing of why men sometimes form groups which have the effect 
of lowering productivity. The group itself is defensive in nature. 
It is a means of creating an aniBcial, miniature world in which the 
things that are lacking in the real workaday world — pride, im- 
portance, security — are reproduced on a smaller scale. The impulse 
to CTeate such a group is touched off by the sense of impotence one 
feels when he becomes dependent on a system that is by no means 
dependent on him. It is, in other words, the lack of control over one's 
working environment which drives so many working people into 
informal work-restxiciing groups. This lack of control is engineered 
into the system by excessively simplifying and rationalizing the flow 
of work and is compounded by excessive supervision and control 
and by lack of effective communication between managers and the 
people they manage. 

^ Some people are more susceptible to being drawn into this pat- 
tern than others. The difference is at least in part a matter of per- 
sonality, or more specifically of the individual's ability to tolerate 
insecurity. It seems quite clear that many of today’s working people 
arc not capable of enduring the degree of lack of control of their 
own work that is built into their job environments without falling 
back on the informal group for support and for emotional relief. 
Work restriction then follows, not from perversity or inherent op- 
position to management, but as a means of preserving the group. To 
become a rate buster would be to weaken the group by reducing 
management’s dependence on it; to weaken the group would be to 
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jeopardize what little dignity and security its members have. Such 
groups are not inherently anti-management or anti-productivity; 
indeed, they can be uncommonly productive when their inner dy- 
namics are properly understood and utilized, as Tvas amply demon- 
strated by Mayo in the aircraft factory study and by the Michigan 
group in their Prudential study and elsewhere. 

*Work restriction is therefore a side effect, and by no means a 
necessary one, of informal ivork groups. These groups, in turn, are 
also side effects — again, not inevitable ones — of a system of organ- 
izing work which minimizes the degree to which the individual can 
control his own activity. We are dealing not with unalterable human 
cussedness but rather with a removable obstacle of our own creation. 
Removing it will not be easy, and it would be neither wise nor 
possible to remove it altogether. Still, work restriction is an unneces- 
sary burden on everyone, including the restricters themselves. It 
can and should be relieved. / 



Chapter 12 


The Achievement Motive: 
David C. McClelland 


"We happen to know a great deal more about one pak- 
ticular kind o£ motivation than we do about any other. Fortunately 
!or students o£ industrial motivation, this motive — achievement— 
has a more significant influence on the success or failure of industrial 
enterprises than any other motive we now know about. By far the 
greatest volume of research, and probably the most sophisticated 
kinds of research, has been devoted to it. Yet, oddly enough, re- 
search on the achievement modve was not begun because of its 
economic importance but rather as a wholly unintentional by-product 
of some tinkering with a netv psychological test. 

It happened this way. Back in the 1930’s Henry A, Murray of the 
Harvard Psychological Clinic introduced a new testing procedure 
which ivas destined to become second only to the famous Rorschach 
inkblots in its popularity among psychologists. Murray called it the 
“Thematic Apperception Test" (or TAT, as it is familiarly known 
today).^“J Like Rorschach’s test, TAT consists of a series of printed 
plates designed to stimulate the imagiiuijon. But instead of ambigu- 
ous inkblots, Murray’s test consisted of pictures of actual people, 
some in photographs and others in drawings. These pictures were 
deliberately made blurry and indistinct, so that the person looking 
at them was free to interpret them in almost any way. 

Murray found that when someone was asked to make up stories 
based on the ideas that the TAT pictures brought to his mind, these 
stories could be anal^tcd to reveal the inner dynamics of the smry- 
tcUcr’ s personality. Because the pictures arc so indefinite, the conno- 
tations that the individual places upon them are largely “projections" 
of the personal thoughts and feelings that normally play upon 
his ideas. These influences weave their way into the story in ways 
that the skilled psychologist can unravel. Small wonder that this 


ist 
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subtle, sensitive test has become one of the clinical psychologist's 
favorite tools for analyzing an individual's motives. 

Shortly after World War II a group of psychologists led by David 
C. McClelland of Harvard University began to experiment with 
TAT to see if it was sensitive enough to detect changes in motivation 
that were caused by simple attempts to sway the individual’s atti- 
tudes. In order to simplify their task, McClelland's group decided to 
select one particular motive for intensive analysis: one to which the 
test was fairly responsive and which seemed fairly easy to arouse in 
their college student subjects. The achievement motive happened 
to fill the bill perfectly, and so it came under scrutiny primarily 
because of its convenience! From this unlikely beginning have come 
some of our most penetrating insights into personal and even na- 
tional economic success. For it was not long before the economic 
implications of the achievement motive were recognized, so that it be- 
came the subject of intensive investigations in its o\m right.^*®* 

Because the achievement motive was first detected in the products 
of imagination rather than in action, it was originally defined in 
terms of the stories in which it was discovered. In general a TAT 
story was rated as revealing the presence of the achievement motive 
if the main character was striving to achieve a certain standard of 
excellence: riiat is, if he had committed himself emotionally to the 
accomplishment of a task which he considered both worthwhile and 
difficult. 

If a motive displayed itself only in fantasy and never affected the 
actual behavior of the individual, it would be little more than a 
laboratory curiosity. But McClelland's group quickly discovered that 
the achievement motive played a very vigorous role indeed in the 
real lives of the people who were influenced by it. In effect, they 
found that people whose thoughts turned to achievement themes 
when they were asked to compose a story were very likely to do 
something about it in their everyday behavior. The TAT story is 
not a mere romantic escape for daydreamers; on tlie contrary, it 
would seem that when doers daydream, tliey daydream about doing 
and that their inner drive for accomplishing something tangible can 
be portrayed quite reliably through fantasy. 

Enough research has been done on the achievement motive to 
enable us to list quite a few characteristics that seem to be related 
to it. Before listing them it would be well to point out that when 
two things occur together, one is not necessarily the cause of the 
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other. The achievement motive doesn’t produce a preference for 
moderate risks, concrete feedback, or any of the other traits we shall 
discuss. Rather, they all seem to be part and parcel of a whole 
package of consequences that arise from certain conditions in child- 
hood-conditions that we shall describe after the achievement “pack- 
age” itself has been reviewed. Suffice it to say, for the moment, that 
when we speak of the achievement motive or achievement needs, 

\ we are really using a sort of psychologist s shorthand to denote a way 
of life, or a basic attitude toward life, and not an elementary psycho- 
logical particle comparable to an atom or a molecule. 

Just about everyone has an achievement motive to some extent, but 
(some people are consistently more oriented toward achievement 
‘than others. Perhaps the most important aspect of a really strong 
achievement motive is that it makes its possessor very susceptible 
to appeals that he try harder. Again, most people will put more effort 
into their work if they are challenged to do better or if some valid 
reason for exertion is pointed out to them; but the achievement- 
motivated person is likely to outstrip all others in his zeal to improve 
hU performance when he is challenged to do so. He tries harder and 
demands more of himself, especially when the chips are dotvn. Con- 
sequentiy he accomplishes more. We find, for example, that college 
students who have a strong achievement drive will usually get better 
grades than equally bright students with weaker needs for achieve- 
ment. Executives “on their way up” in their companies are usually 
driven by stronger achievement needs than those %vho do not tise so 
I quickly. The stronger the achievement drive, the greater the prob- 
* ability that the individual will demand more of himself. 

Perhaps the most fascinating aspect of the achievement motive is 
\ that it seems to make accomplishment an end in itself. If anything, 
it is the person who has little achievement motivation who expects 
a tangible reward for greater effort. While the achievement-motivated 
person does not spurn tangible rewards and even has a rather un- 
expected use for them, they arc not really essential to him, either. He 
lakes a special joy in winning, in competing successfully with a diffi- 
cult standard; this means more to him than money or a public pat 
on the back. He is not an altruist: He simply fini enough delight 
in doing difficult things that he does not need to be bribed to do 
them. 

He does like to make money, yet when he has money, he does not 
spend it ostentatiously, and neither does he hoard it. Money seems 
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to be significant to him primarily as a measurement, as a tray of 
gauging his progress and of comparing his achievements with other 
people s, rather than as a status symbol or as a source of economic 
security. Given a choice between a lucrative but easy course of action 
and a challenging one that merely brings a modest financial retvard, 
he is, other things being equal, quite likely to choose the latter. He 
is obviously not an economic man in the classical sense, yet it is 
precisely fiis penchant for tackling the difficult that has opened up 
rvhole new areas for economic activity over the course of history. 
For the fact of the matter is that this not-necessarijy-economic man 
has all the earmarks of the classical entrepreneur except the one that 
all entrepreneurs in good standing were always “supposed” to have: 
the profit motive. McClelland makes a strong case for concluding 
that the profit motive — at least insofar as it acts as an incentive for 
the highly achievement-oriented individual — ought to be reinter- 
preted: The lure of profit is that of an objective measure of success 
in accomplishing a difficult task and not one of making the most 
money for the least risk and effort. The latter course, which is by 
far the more economical of the two, would more likely appeal to the 
person whose drive for achievement was rather low. Thus a delicious 
bit of irony emerges from McClelland's research: The classical mo- 
tive of the merchant class turns out, on examination, to appeal pri- 
marily to the least enterprising people among them. While it would 
stretch the truth outrageously to claim that the most venturesome 
managers have been motivated solely by the desire for sheer accom- 
plishment, it would not be far from the truth to say that accomplish- 
ment accompanied by profit is a far stronger incentive to them than 
a safe or easy profit by itself. 

Going one step further, McClelland has put his theory to the test 
by measuring levels of achievement among executives in several 
countries. The results indicate that the higher tlie level of achieve- 
ment motivation, the more likely is the e.xccutive to rise to positions) 
of greater pou-er and responsibility. The really intriguing part of 
this finding is that it seems to hold true regardless of how “developed” 
or “underdeveloped” a country may be, and even regardless of 
whether the country has a free or a Communist economy. In a moti- 
vational sense, at least, successful c.\ccutivcs seem to be brothers 
under the skin throughout the U'orld, and it is apparently their 
achievement motivation that enables tliem to be successful in any 
kind of economy. 
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A closer look at the achievement-n^otivated person reveals wh> 
running an enterprise ought to be a particularly attractive career 
for him and why he is uncommonly well equipped to be a successful 
entrepreneur. The most important way in which the achievement 
motive is related to managerial success is the individual s attitude 
toward risks. Most people have a natural preference for a particular 
degree of risk: Some incline toward the wild speculative gamble, 
while others prefer a conservative approach that minimizes their 
exposure to losses. But people with a high degree of achievement 
drive fall almost uniformly in the middle; they like to incur a mod- 
erate degree of risk which is big enough to offer some excitemeut 
and the hope of a worthwhile gain but not so big that their own 
efforts would have less of an influence on the outcome than sheer 
luck. 

The extremes oE risk taking are usually favored by persons whose 
achievement drives are rather weak. Some of them choose the big 
risk, apparently because the outcome is so far beyond their power 
to influence that there is no reason to feel any sense of personal 
responsibility for what happens. They can chalk their losses up to 
hard luck and credit their gains to their shreudness. Others may 
habitually choose tiny risks where the gains are small but secure, 
perhaps because their exposure to blame for things that go wrong is 
very small indeed. It would seem, in other words, that one’s attitude 
toward risks depends in large measure on whether he is willing to 
assume some degree of accountability for the results of the project 
he undertakes. 

An achievemcnt'Orienied person prefers a moderate degree of risk 
precisely because his efforts, skills, and determination stand a reason- 
able chance of influencing the outcome. Therefore, the achievement 
— if there is to be one — will be personal and not just a lucky break 
or a foregone conclusion. For this reason the achievement-motivated 
person usually prefers to seek the prudent risk: the opportunity to 
accomplish something rvorthwhile in a field where successes come 
hard but are not unobtainable. This is, of course, precisely the sort 
of aggressive realism that marks the successful entrepreneur. 

Once he embarks on a project, the man with a strong achievement 
drive likes to know how well he is doing. For this reason he prefers 
activities whose feedback is prompt, precise, and unmistakable. For 
example, boys who have a high degree of achievement motivation 
often become interested in carpentry or mechanical hobbies, both 
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o£ which provide immediate and concrete evidence of how well their 
work is progressing: they can see the table taking shape, and the re- 
paired alarm clock either works well or it doesn't. Adults with 
achiesement drives may be more inclined to enter careers with 
built-in feedback mechanisms, such as sales or management. But 
whatever career they select, they are not likely to remain in it (not 
happily, at any rate) if they don't get enough information to know 
whether their efforts are bringing them closer to a goal. This should 
chasten the manager tvho cries out for more talent in the ranks of 
management trainees, on the one hand, and then treats the periodic 
appraisal intervieivs as an avoidable nuisance on the other, 

/ Further, the kind of feedback that is provided makes a difference, 
f People with achievement needs will work harder tvhen they are told 
precisely what is right and wrong about the way they are tvorking. 
Merely to be told vaguely that they are doing ^all right" or that 
they are being cooperative, pleasant, or anything else "nice” 6ut 
irrelevant will not affect their efforts at all. Incidentally, quite the 
opposite is true of people who have stronger affiliation needs than 
achievement needs: T/iey woilt harder tvhen they are complimented 
for their attitude than when they are told about their efficiency. 

It would almost seem that if you want to stimulate people to their 
greatest efficiency, it 'ivill help to know beforehand what their basic 
motives are. Knotving these, you can proceed to provide specific, 
task-relevant feedback to the achievement-motivated people and 
social or "attitudinal” feedback to the affiliation-motivated people. 
Unfortunately, real people do not sort themselves into two neat little 
groups quite so conveniently as all that; othersvise tve might actually 
be able to write a valid supervisory cookbook! Most people are not 
predominantly achievement-motivated or affiliation-motivated; in- 
deed, the characteristic pattern produced most often by the American 
culture is a fairly strong but balanced blending of both. 

Achievement motivation has a svay of making people more realistic 
about themselves and about the accomplishments they seek. They 
are not without their foibles and affectations, but when it comes to 
undertakings that are dose to their hearts, they can become utterly 
unsentimental. They are well aware that big achievements do not 
come quickly or easily. Therefore, they will mentally dig in for long, 
hard campaigns rather than hope for lucky breaks. Even their ihink- 
in» is far more oriented toward the future, fuller of anticipation and 
atrempts at logical prediction, than that of people without strong 
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achievement needs. The man with a high degree o£ achievement 
drive is not necessarily more gittcd in organizational ability than 
the next man, but his attitudes enable him to make more effective 
use of his abilities than most other men make of theirs. ^Vhen he 
encounters an obstacle, he starts trying to figure a way to get around 
it instead of allowing his thoughts to dwell on the obstacle itself. He 
is practical, venturesome, and determined — a formidable combina- 
tion which can achieve brilliant results with or without organiza- 
tional brilliance. 

Nor is the achievement-motivated person likely to let his personal 
likes and dislikes stand in the way of his reaching a goal. If his work 
requires assistants, he would much rather select men who are proved 
experts, even though they may be complete strangers or distasteful 
in some ways, than work with his close friends. This is of course 
diametrically opposed to the way the man with a strong afRUation 
motive would be expected to react. Achievement'Oriented people 
take a strictly business attitude toward whatever tlieir business hap- 
pens to be. They not only wouldn’t let friendships stand in the way 
of accomplishments, but they probably wouldn’t allow the two to 
come together In the first place. They are not necessarily ruthless or 
dedicated (although they can be both), but they do care more about 
overcoming obstacles than about whether other people consider 
them likable. Except in the superficial sense of dress, speech, and 
mannerisms, they certainly aren t conformists. The passable job and 
the respectably average performance aren’t good enough if the task 
has sny importance to them at all. 

McClelland’s group has discovered an interesting relationship be- 
tween optimism and achievement motivation. We have already noted 
. how the achievement-oriented person gauges his chances of success 
in a cool, detached manner when the odds against him are clearly 
defined. But what happens when the odds are not clear? If ive put 
a man with strong achievement needs into an entirely novel situation 
—one in which he has had no experience and so cannot really know 
how well he can expect to deal with it — he becomes very sanguine 
indeed. He not only expects to come out of this unprecedented situ- 
ation very nicely, but he secs no reason why he shouldn’t shatter 
all records in the process. Freed of the ordinary restraints of reality, 
his “true self comes forth all too exuberantly! And precisely be- 
cause he is not deterred by the lack of guidelines, he can blunder 
£o^^vaId and make more of tvhaiever opportunities are there than 
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the more prudent fellow who waits for the circumstances to clarify 
themselves. 

But as the nature of his situation becomes clearer, the achievement- 
oriented individual begins to calculate his chances very closely. He 
may even err somewhat on the side of caution if the odds begin to 
seem too heavily loaded against success. Remember that he is not 
a romanticist who thinks he can master every challenge that comes 
along but a realist who happens to be fond of winning. He tlierefore 
selects his challenges rvith an eye to not wasting energy on improbable 
adventures. He presents the somewhat paradoxical picture of bold- 
ness in the face of the unknotvn and prudence in the foce of the 
familiar. This is why he is better adapted by temperament to 
exploratory or competitive ventures than to \vell-estabJished organiza- 
tions which have matured to the point of smoothly operating tradi- 
tions. We do not, apparently, encounter achievement-oriented people 
in regulated or static industries nearly as often as we do in so-called 
“growth” industries. 

Once they have committed themselves emotionally to accom- 
I plislung a certain task, achievement-motivated people are likely to 
1 become preoccupied with it; at least they find it hard to stop thinking 
about the task until it has been completed. They cannot forgive 
themselves very easily for a project that was begun and then dropped. 
Because unfinished ^vork ;veighs so heavily on their consciences, it 
is not likely to remain unfinished any longer than necessary. Perhaps 
this is another reason for their disinterest in running great risks: 
The onus of failure would bother them too much, and for too long. 

Incidentally, this ability to recall uncompleted work better than 
tasks that have been finished is a well-known quirk of memory that 
can be demonstrated in most people, whether or not they happen 
to be achievement-motivated. But the effect is mucJi more pro- 
nounced if they are so motivated and if die task in question was 
one they considered important. 

In general, people with a high degree of achievement motivation 
5 are more persistent, realistic, and action-minded dian people widi 
^ other kinds of motivational patterns. But this docs not necessarily 
make them more productive; dial seems to depend on whether the 
task requires some degree of personal iniiialive^or inventiveness. If 
it docs, the achievement-motivated person is vciy likely to leave his 
competitors far behind. But if it doesn’t, he is likely to turn in a 
very ordinary, uninspired performance. This raises the lanuliiiiig 
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question o£ how many potentially high achievers are languishing un- 
noticed (and unstimulated) in classrooms where the pace is geared 
to the "average” student or in jobs that are organized so that all of 
the thinking is done by the supervisor. The question cannot be 
ans^ve^ed, but it is disturbing nonetheless. There is not much comfort 
in the thought that a "real" achievement drive will just naturally 
assert itself no matter how stultifying the environment may be. We 
cannot afford to rely exclusively on the few heroic characters who 
manage to rise above their surroundings; we gain nothing by arti- 
ficially handicapping the remainder. 

As we have reviewed the personal characteristics that are usually 
/ associated with achievement motivation, it may almost have seemed 
that we were conjuring up a sort of idealized folk-hero: someone 
with all the qualities that a red-blooded American boy “should" 
have. This is no accident. Achievement motivation has played a key 
role in the American culture ever since Colonial times. After all, 
what were the Horatio Alger stories about if not a glorificadon of 
the achievement drive? 

Because the early frontier conditions provided both limitless chal- 
lenges and limitless opportunities, because the birth of political 
freedom removed the restrictions that caste and tradition had exer- 
cised over the possibilities of achievement, and for many other 
reasons, life in early America tvas particularly conducive to the 
^ development of strong achievement drives. As they flourished, the 
values that are associated with the achievement motive — realism, 
detesmuas.tiow, aggsess-weness — WgbV/ piritd. They weat 
held up to generation after generation of young Americans as the 
ideals to which they should aspire. This tradition of preaching the 
glories of achievement has done its job very well: The United States 
is one of the most achicvcmcnt-oricnted countries in the world today, 
according to McClelland’s surveys. It seems entirely logical that a 
society that encourages its young people to set their sights high and 
which makes heroes of its Franklins, Edisons, and Fords would raise 
whole generations of men who could not rest until they too had 
accomplished something big. There is a sense in which the achieve- 
ment motive comes close to expressing the whole genius and splendor 
of America. 

But other countries value the achievement mouve too. In fact, we 
have no grounds for complacency or self-congratulation. IVe have no 
monopoly on the ability to stimulate the achievement drive, and we 
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are not necessarily the nation most prolific of people with strong 
achievement needs. Our principal adversary of the moment, the 
Soviet Union, turns out adults in quantity whose achievement drives 
are quite comparable to those of Americans. Obviously, then, achieve- 
ment motivation is not the exclusive prerogative of a particular! 
ideology or political system: Its roots go deeper than that. The/ 
achievement motive evolves from a complex set of personal and cul- 
tural forerunners, some of which have been fairly well defined by 
research. 

To begin with, strong achievement' motives are more likely to be 
found in certain groups or classes of society than in others. People 
in the so-called “middle class" — the merchants, managers, profession- 
als, and salaried specialists of all kinds — usually have more pro- 
nounced drives for achievement than either the “lower" or the 
“upper" classes. It is hardly surprising that those who work their 
way into one of the occupations that offer the greatest opportunities 
for accomplishing something on one's own would be motivated by 
strong achievement needs. Neither is it surprising that they would 
indoctrinate their children with achievement values and encourage 
them to develop the habits and attitudes that facilitate achievement. 
Therefore, the middle class in effect “recruits" many of the more 
achievement-oriented members of the working classes into its own 
ranks and simultaneously stimulates the growth of achievement moti- 
vation among its members' children. The achievement motive is one 
of the main causes of the phenomenal growth of the middle class in 
the United States and every other industrialized country. (But not 
the only cause, of course; mass education, technological cliange, and 
the absence of a caste system all play important roles.) 

It is interesting to note, in passing, that the middle class has groivn 
and prospered despite Marx's dire prediction that it would “in- 
evitably” shrink as more and more small merchants were driven out 
of business by monopolists. Marx apparently hadn't heard of the 
achievement motive; and even if he had, it is doubtful that he would 
have recognized how strongly it would express itself in business. Yet 
it is precisely because commerce and technology offer such attractive 
channels for the achievement motive tliat people have been flocking 
into the middle classes rather than fleeing from a crumbling, merce- 
nary society as Marx insisted they tvould. 

It is a well-documented fact tliat middle-class parents impart a 
different set of values to their children than worWng<lass parents 
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give to theirs. There are many exceptions in both directions, of 
course; after all, the movement of ambitious men into careers of 
greater stature and remuneration is one of the most striking phe- 
nomena of American life. But on the whole, most young people do 
seem to be profoundly inHuenced by the values of the class in-which 
they were raised. By the time they reach adulthood, these attitudes 
are likely to be fairly well Exed. It is therefore possible to demon- 
strate some different reaction patterns in middle-class and ■working- 
class groups, even though there will be many individuals in both 
groups who do not fit the patterns. 

One of the most interesting of these reaction patterns concerns 
material rewards. A researcher in the McClelland group put some 
high school students from both social classes to work on a project 
where they were not only told how well they were doing but paid 
for their efforts as well. Under these conditions the middle-class and 
Iower<lass groups performed equally well. After a while, however, 
the researchers stopped paying the students but continued letting 
them know how close they were coming to certain standards of pro- 
ductivity. The working-class group lost interest, and their efficiency 
fell off; but the middle-class group kept right on working at the 
same pace as before. 

In other words, the "profit” mouve was operating far more effec- 
tively with the children of working-class parents, and the achievement 
motive was more prevalent in the middle-class group. Of course, it 
might be argued that the working-class students were "hungrier" and 
therefore more likely to get somewhere in this world than the more 
complacent middle-class students. But the weight of evidence indi- 
cates that the working-class students were neither hungry (in the 
achievement drive sense) nor money-motivated; they were simply less 
achievement-motivated than the middle-class group and therefore 
less susceptible to appeals to their egos. They were in greater need 
than the other children for an immediate, tangible r^son for exerting 
themselves. 

Before we begin to draw too many sweeping conclusions about 
classes, let it be noted that the term "middle class” is actually a very 
loose, poorly defined way of grouping people. In fact, sociologists are 
often amused by the way nearly everyone in the United States con- 
siders himself to be part of the middle class even though objective 
indicators (such as income, occupation, and residence) would put him 
clearly in the lower or even the upper class. The important point is 
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that the middle class covers such a wide scope and so many diverse 
kinds of people that generalizations about it are really very hard to 
make. Therefore, all of the preceding observations about the middle 
class have to be taken with a graiji of salt. They are true in a general 
sense only and cannot be treated as hard and fast rules. To arrive 
at a clearer understanding of hoiv broad social groups are related to 
the spread of the achievement motive, we have to analyze the sprawl- 
ing middle class into smaller, more sharply defined components. 

One way to do this is by classifying middle-class families into “en- 
trepreneurial and bureaucratic ' groups.^^"* In entrepreneurial 
families (he parents are employed in relatively small, venturesome 
organizations ivhich offer considerable opportunity for advancement 
but at the hazard of considerable risk taking and competition. By 
contrast, the parents of bureaucratic families are employed in larger, 
better-established organizations where one “gets ahead" slowly or by 
becoming highly specialized, and where at any rate the risks are 
usually well hedged. Careful studies of both kinds of families have 
shown that each tends to raise its children in ways that prepare them 
for the particular kind of economic life that the parents are already 
leading. 

Thus entrepreneurial parents indoctrinate their children with self- 
control, even self-denial, and wiili a zeal for actively pursuing a goal 
once they have decided on it. Above all, they stress independence: 
The child learns that his fate is going to rest largely in his own hands. 

He comes to regard the world as a fairly promising place for people 
who stir themselves to accomplish something. In a word, he is likely 
to acquire a healthy dose of achievement motivation. On the otlier 
hand, bureaucratic families stress patience, conformity, and a willing- 
ness to trust the environment rather than attempt to manipulate it. 
Their children are likely to be more rela.xed. less disciplined or dedi- 
cated, than those of entrepreneurial families. They come to view the 
world as a fairly benevolent place where one can get along quite well 
by simply waiting to see what happens. They become cheerful, easy 
to get along with, and not overly serious. Their achievement drive is 
not likely to be very strong. 

Thus there is a very broad sense in which a man’s social origins can 
affect tile extent to which he acquires an achievement motive — and, 
for that matter, all other motives as well. The conditions in which 
particular social groups live make it more likely that they w-ill iiavc 
certain expectations of their children and will encourage them to 
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develop certain attitudes. It is these speciHc expectations and atti- 
tudes, rather than "classes’' themselves, that play a crucial role in 
determining whether an. individual will grow up with a strong 
achievement drive. 

McClelland and his group have made a close examination of the 
expectations and altitudes that mold a child’s motives and start him 
toward a career of strong achievement strivings, or weak, ones, as the 
case may be. Their initial studies indicated that the parents of boys 
who went on to develop a great deal of achievement motivation ex- 
pected their sons to start behaving in a relatively “grown up’’ man- 
ner fairly early in life. That is, they expected a boy to start showing 
some independence (making his own choices, doing things without 
help) and mastery (knowing his way around the neighborhood, doing 
well in competitive sports) and generally taking care of himself 
around the house somewhere between ages six and eight. On the other 
hand, boys with relatively low achievement drives had parents who 
either expected such independence and mastery at an earlier age — 
before they were really ready for it— or who did not expect it until 
much later. 

The “too early” expectancy pattern was most often found in the 
poorer economic groups or in families where the child was evi- 
dently considered as something of a burden by his harried parents. 
This premature pushing rarely encouraged the boy to become self- 
reliant; instead, it was quite likely to frighten him, to make him 
feel unwanted at home and incompetent away from home. The re- 
sult, loo often, was a listless, “What’s the use?” attitude, with achieve- 
ment needs pretty well crushed. Sometimes the pattern of thrusting 
a youngster onto his own tcsoutccs at a very early age produces a 
certain wiliness and cunning which equip him very tvell indeed for 
survival in a competitive world; but a far more likely result, un- 
fortunately, is a passive, defeated attitude. 

The “too late” expectancy pattern, on the other hand, was most 
often found in wealthier families or in CToups which had a tradition 
of controlling the activities of their children very strictly. These 
boys, in other words, were either overprotected or overdisciplined, 
or both. They learned to expect to receive rewards from their parents 
as a matter of course, or as a mark of appreciation for being good 
boys, rather than winning them through their own efforts. There- 
fore, they tried hard to please their parents by staying in line and 
avoiding the kind of self-assertion that their parents disapproved. 
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Or they learned that doing what they were told to do kept them 
out of trouble and that doing what they wanted to do got them into 
trouble. If this pattern was imposed harshly enough, it could 
dampen the boy’s achievement drive considerably. 

This is not to say, however, that achievement-oriented boys were 
not well disciplined by their parents: They were, but there were 
important differences in emphasis. There ^vere fewer “Thou shalt 
nots” imposed on the highly achievement-oriented boys, and these 
restrictions were enforced earlier than for the boys with weaker 
achievement needs. Where discipline was specific, rather than a 
pervasive demand for compliance in all things, and where it ^vas 
stressed as a form of responsibility for oneself, rather than as sub- 
mission to someone in authority because he is in authority, the 
achievement motive blossomed. Where discipline was weak or er- 
ratic or where it encompassed too much of the boy’s life, achieve- 
ment strivings were unlikely to appear. 

Therefore, the most likely breeding grounds for future entre- 
preneurs and achievement seekers are homes where children are en- 
couraged to begin taking control of their own lives as they become 
capable of doing so; where they are not excessively restricted by 
parental discipline; and where the empb.isis is on a desire to prepare 
the boy for effectiveness and responsibility as an adult rather than 
on a desire to be rid of him or to make him conform to the parents’ 
values. Take any of these elements out of the equation and you 
lessen the likeliliood of producing adults with strong achievement 
motives. For at this early stage of life the basic dispositions that the 
child will follow begin to be set; and as lime goes on, these “snow- 
ball," acquiring a sort of momentum which makes gross deviations 
ever less likely to occur. The individual personality gradually grows 
more consistent and, in at least a gross sense, more predictable. The 
person becomes, as it were, "more like himself every day." 

In order to see the achievement motive in its proper perspective, 
we must first compare it with the other motives wc have already dis- 
cussed competence and affiliation— as well as with one wc have 

only alluded to — power. The semantics of motivation are still rather 
cumbersome, reflecting the incompleteness of our knowledge and the 
surplus of theories over hard facts. Therefore, sharp distinctions be- 
tween similar concepts, such as tlic competence motive of White and 
the achievement motive of McClelland, are difficult to make. In the 
case of the achievement motive, enough research has been done to 
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nail down what we mean with a lair degree of precision. But coni- 
petence is not yet so easy to pin down: it is probably a broader and 
more fundamental motive than achievement, but only time and fur- 
ther research will tell whether it is really very different at all. It seems 
reasonable to suppose, for the time being, that a generalized sense 
of competence could take a number of specific forms as the child 
grew older. One of these might be an achievement drive, but it could 
also develop as a strong sense of social competence or even as a drive 
for dominance and control over others. Just to make our semantic 
problem a little tougher, it is already certain that motives are not 
mutually exclusive: They can and do flourish side by side in the same 
person, in all sorts of combinations. 

As lor the achievement and alRUaiion motives, tl^ey are different 
but by no means antithetical. It would be a mistake, for example, 
to assume that achievement-motivated people are ahvays more pro- 
ductive than affiliation-motivated people. The distinction depends 
on the nature of both the work and the feedback. Nevertheless, there 
is a persistent bit of folklore in management which is well summa- 
rized in an aphorism, attributed to Leo Durocher, tvhich has it that 
"nice guys finish last." If being a nice guy means having strong affilia- 
tion needs and enjoying association and familiarity with other peo- 
ple, then we can say with certainty that it hasn't handicapped many 
a successful man who had strong drives for achievement and affilia- 
tion. 

It must be remembered that experiments which contrast people 
who are high in one motive and low in the other can be carried out 
only when there is a very large pool of people available from -which 
to select them. This is precisely because such people are rare types. 
Most people cannot be classified quite so conveniently into one moti- 
vational group or the other. It is much more common (in the United 
States, at least) for both motives to play an equally important role 
in the Ule oE the individual. The American culture, after all, has 
ways of preaching morality and biotlrexhood to its children at least 
as vigorously as it preaches achievement. 

Apart from differences in the motives themselves, there is a vast 
and unfortunate difference in the amount of research that has been 
devoted to them. IVe know more about how to arouse the affiliation 
motive, for example, than we do about what kind of life history 
^kes a person susceptible to that kind of spirit in the first place. 
On the other hand, the origins of the achievement mouve and the 
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various ways of stimulating it arc feirly well understood. The intense 
research effort tJiat the McClelland group has devoted to the achieve- 
ment motive has been so fruitful that it seems a pity that some other 
group has not yet made a comparable effort for the affiliation mo- 
tive. The significance of the achievement motive in industry is obvi- 
ous, but in its own way the affiliation motive is just as important: 
Unionization, informal work groups, and possibly even partnerships 
and mergers are likely cases in point. 

The same considerations apply, although with much more em- 
phasis, to the power motive. We know how to identify the power 
motive in a TAT story, but other than that we know very little 
about it. There is a considerable body of research about so-called 
“authoritarian personalities.” These are people who are apparently 
very willing to accept domination by others and even to see it im- 
posed on everyone else. But they do not necessarily want to wield 
that power themselves, and it is precisely the power wielders that 
we need to know more about. This is because modern organizations 
place a great deal of po^ver in certain hands and because lack of 
power on the part of die other people in an organization seems to 
be an important deterrent to their productivity. The fact is tliat we 
really do not know much more about power strivings today than we 
did when Adler gave us his clinical insights more than a generation 
ago. 

About all we can say with any certainty about the relation of the 
achievement motive 10 the power motive is that sometimes they oc- 
cur together and sometimes they don't. At any rate, a drive to con- 
trol otlier people does not seem to be a prerequisite for achieve- 
ment, not even tlie kind of achievement that stems from directing 
tlje activities of others. 

Despite these gaps, we can now answer the question we posed at 
the beginning of Part II as to what kinds of ambitions and drives 
are becoming pent up in industry: It is the achievement motive that 
suffers most. How much room does a production-centered superv’isor 
leave for a sense of personal responsibility? How much direct fc<^- 
back do we provide for in mass production.^* How much personal 
goal setting, risk taking, and realistic judgment do wc allow for in 
most jobs, even including supervision and middle management? 
Precious little, much of the time. How often arc salaries adminis- 
tered to reflect the passage of lime rather than tlic accomplishment 
of difficult tasks? Too often. How much more time, effort, and 
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money do we devote to making employees £ecl secure than we do 
to allowing them to feel that they are accomplishing something 
worthwhile and that they are growing through their work? The 
unhappy truth is that many modern organizations make very ineffi- 
cient use of the achievement motive. 

The findings of the Michigan group that most work groups pro- 
duce more efficiently under employee-centered than under produc- 
tion-centered leadership become quite understandable if we simply 
make this assumption: In most work groups there are enough people 
with enough latent achievement motivation to account for the differ- 
ence in supervisory results. The assumption is not very farfetched 
at all. The "gamelike" quality reported by W. F. Whyte in describ- 
ing the reactions of factory workers to a production incentive system 
can be better understood if we grant them their share of achieve- 
ment motivation too. That is, surpassing a moderately difficult stand- 
ard is inherently attractive to achievement-oriented people, entirely 
apart from the size of the remuneration. 

The effect of achievement motivation is even more pronounced 
in a professional group, such as Herzberg’s accountants and engi- 
neers. The prerequisites for entering such a group are usually stiff 
enough to attract men who are achievement-oriented (at least to a 
moderate degree) to begin with. The key motivator which Herzberg 
reported for these men was a sense of personal progress in their pro- 
fession. This was probably very similar to the enjoyment of con- 
crete feedback and of competition witli a standard of excellence 
which McClelland cites as die hallmarks of the achievement motive. 

So the achievement motive is probably more pervasive, and more 
important, than we have suspected. We are accustomed to recog- 
nizing it only in persons who possess it in heroic quantities and are 
therefore capable of spectacular, eye-catching feats of achievement. 
Yet most of the achievement motivation in this world is distributed in 
unheroic amounts to ordinary people who are not destined to scale 
any heights or set any records. If they become more productive and 
find their work more satisfying when they pit themselves against 
a smndard, shouldn't they be given standards to pit themselves 
against? Might not their work be more efficient and creative if it 
were organized so they could sec the results of what they were doing 
and make some decisions as to how it should be done? In fact, isn’t 
the achievement motive likely to be one of our greatest untapped 
resources for productivity? This is why we can say after analyzing 
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the motivating environment that "work must be more than con- 
genial it must be absorbing, fascinating, challenging.*' If it is not, 
a motivator of potentially enormous consequence may fail to deliver 
more than a fraction of its benefits. 

Perhaps the most controversial aspect of the achievement motive, 
or at least the hardest to swallow, is the light it casts on the role of I 
money as a motivator. By now it should be apparent that money 
plays an extremely complex role in motivation and that like all 
motivators it is not entirely rational. Later in this book a separate 
section is devoted to exploring the question of money motivation 
more fully; suffice it to say for the moment tJiat research on the 
achievement motive forces us to ask what functions money serves 
in the emotional life of the individual. We cannot glibly say that 
someone works for money and let it go at that, because money can 
mean many things to him beside the numbers that appear on his 
paycheck or in his bankbook or even on a statement of his net worth. 
Among other things he may interpret money as a measurement of 
his progress, or as a symbol of his prestige, or as a bulwark against 
disaster, or even as an end in itself. Whether its meaning is sym* 
bolic or financial or both, money can no longer be regarded as the 
only reason why people work, or even as the primary reason. 

Work, even when it is relatively routinized and menial, can have 
a subde attraction of its own. Wc arc accustomed to making jokes 
about the activity that fills the greatest part of our waking lives; 
thus, "Work is the curse of the drinking class," or, "Why wasn't 
I born rich instead of intelligent?" to cite just nvo illustrative old 
chestnuts. Yet, as Freud pointed out, humor can serve as a way of 
voicing feelings we are othenvise ashamed to admit. Is it not possi- 
ble that some of our joking about work is a way of paying our 
grudging respects to that which burdens us always, intrigues us 
occasionally, and in rare moments flatters our egos? If work were 
really little more than an ugly necessity, and if some kind of leisure 
were really the instinctual goal of our existence, then why is retire- 
ment as difficult an emotional transition as it is for most men? Why 
do workers whose work weeks are reduced iWtJiout loss of pay take 
second jobs? Perhaps it is not work itself but the organization of 
work that is the "curse" of the working classes (and the drinking 

classes too?). , . . 

Before leaving our discussion of the achict'cment motive, we 
should note that it is not necessarily an unmixed blessing. A young 
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man who is liberally endowed with it is a likely candidate for rapid 
promotion in many large organizations. His life history is likely to 
have made him accustomed to winning, giving him a confidence 
which enables him to surmount obstacles that block lesser men or 
at least take them longer to get over. Therefore, the achievement- 
motivated young man is likely to receive the responsibility for super- 
vising other people at an age when his experience is not only briefer 
than, but also different in kind from, that of the people he is placed 
over. He is accustomed to viewing his prospects optimistically; 
indeed, he may consider it a rather unmanly departure from his per- 
sonal code 10 think, of his future in any other way. But in all proba- 
bility the people he supervises will have had a less one-sided history: 
They will be more familiar with what it is like to be discouraged, 
or defeated, or rejected. They will be more likely to consider 
impossible that which he considers merely difficult and to consider dif- 
ficult that which he considers easy. 

The achievement-motivated person is not necessarily lacking in 
compassion, but especially if he is young and has never tasted de- . 
feat, he is likely to be lacking in perspective. He may be impatient 
or critical with subordinates who react with less certainty and opti- 
mism than he does. He may not be sufficiently “acquainted with 
grief’ himself to understand how important security is to some peo- 
ple, or why change is sometimes so threatening, or why sustained 
exertion is often resisted even when the rewards are great. In a 
word, the achievemeni-orienied young man may become an insensi- 
tive, ineSective supervisor. He may be too prone to appeal to other 
men's egos rvith sophomoric pep talks or to charge gallantly forward 
and assume that his men are following enthusiastically behind him. 
He may fail to recognize the tensions he creates among others sim- 
ply by virtue of his own rapid rise or by his taste for committing 
himself end his men to difficult undertakings. 

In time he may recognize all of this, with or without the chasten- 
ing experience of defeat, and learn to leaven his drive for successes 
with a measure of understanding toward his men. As he matures, he 
is likely to evaluate his situation more realistically than egoistically 
and to recognize that success through others is achieved more in- 
j directly than success through one’s own efforts. But there is a dan- 
1 ger, especially when the young man is being groomed for higher 
responsibilities and is brought along too quickly, that he may rise 
beyond the level where these lessons can be best learned before he 
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has had a chance to learn them. He may thereafter lack both a com- 
mon touch and a sufficiently fine awareness of what his managers 
and supervisors are up against with their subordinates. In any event, 
there is very likely going to be an awkward period early in his mana- 
gerial career when he discovers that other people are not always as 
achievement-motivated as he is. Paradoxically, the very qualities that 
propel him into higher responsibilities may prevent him, for a while 
at least, from handling those responsibilities well. 



Chapter 13 


Biographical Studies: 

The Achievement, Prestige, and 
Security Motives 


Any normal adult is motivatyd by several continuing 
needs, some o£ which are consistently more prominent in his makeup 
than others. This pattern or “hierarchy’' o£ motives tends to be fairly 
stable. For example, if a given individual is motivated primarily by 
an achievement drive today, he will probably continue to be chiefly 
motivated by achievement needs for a long time to come. Further, 
it can probably be shown that he has previously been motivated in 
this f^hion for a long time, possibly even since childhood. 

The same generalization holds true for the other major motives. 
Most people remain quite consistent in their motivational patterns 
throughout their lives. The needs that an adult seeks to satisfy in his 
work have been etched into his personality by his past history and 
are very likely to remain there regardless of what his future history 
may be. It is of course true that people will outgrow the particular 
interests or attitudes that characterized certain phases of their lives, 
but even this growth tends to follow paths that are roughly predicta- 
ble. The human twig is bent early, and the tree does not deviate 
very much from the direction in which it began to grow. 

The growing realization that adult motives are to a large degree 
the product of childhood and adolescence has led to renewed inter- 
est in studies that trace the early development of grown men, search- 
ing for clues to their adult strengths and weaknesses. In industrial 
psychology, biographical research was for a time in a mild state of 
disrepute, largely owing to the spotty success of personal history 
forms as instruments for personnel selection. More recently, how- 
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ever, greater sophistication in the use of biographical data has 
brought a new surge of interest in this area. Thus when Paul Mus- 
sen, a University of California psychologist, reviewed research in 
child psychology up to 1959* could state that research was now 
"generally consistent in indicating that the child’s familial experi- 
ences are the prime determiners of his personality.”'^*' In 1961 
Envin K. Taylor and Edwin C. Nevis, both practicing industrial 
psychologists, analyzed the progress that had been made in personnel 
selection and observed tliat "the weight of evidence seems to indi- 
cate that biographical information items of one kind or another 
remain one of our best predictors [of job success].”""' Clearly, the 
exploration of childhood has become a serious practical concern for 
psychologists and personnel specialists alike. ^ - 

We have already touched on some biographical studies: W. F. 
Whyte’s group looked into the backgrounds of rate busters and re- 
stricters among production workers, and McClelland’s group ex- 
amined some of the antecedents of the achievement mouve. A more 
detailed biographical study, this time of a group of executives 
made by James C. Abegglen of the University of Chicago.'* Abeg- 
glen persuaded a group of top executives (vice presidents or higher) 
of major firms in^he Chicago area to undergo 

ing and psychological testing for research purposes. Therefore, his 
study is as Interesting for what it indicates about executive motiva- 
lions as it is for its broader psychological importance. 

Abegglen was primarily interested in tracing die roots of wha 
ADegg t' ^ that is the movement of an indi- 
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people have had overall success stories that could compare -with 

^^^Each o£ these men related as much as he could remember ol his 
early Ule history to a trained interviewer during the course of a 
long, confidential discussion. Since Uiis information was "filtered 
to an unknowable extent by the individual's ability to recall events 
that had happened long before, as well as by his willingness to reveal 
what he could recall, the overall precision of Abegglen’s data may 
be somewhat questionable. He concluded that his subjects were 
probably being as truthfuU but not necessarily as comprehensive, as 
they could. 

Biographical studies portray lives as they are actually lived, pene- 
trating the little niceties and concealments that arc adopted, as a 
matter o£ etiquette, to make our histories innocuous enough to be 
talked about in public. Very few lives, if any, are lived without a 
certain burden of tension or without a few secrets that are best left 
unspoken. To say this is not to suggest that life is any more sordid 
than it U but rather to acknowledge what we all know privately 
but seldom, for the sake of good form, admit publicly: that there 
are likely to be some rather unpresentable phases in nearly every- 
one's life. Therefore, if we pursue biographical research very far — 
and it is obvious that we have to if we are fully to understand mo- 
tivation — we must be prepared to encounter a good deal of very 
private pathos and even tragedy. But this is what real lives are like. 
What is far more important Uian the dirt under the rug is the fact 
that unhappy circumstances often make possible careers of great sig- 
nificance and value. Adversity is sometimes an indispensable in- 
gredient in success. 

To return to Abegglen, what did he find in the background his- 
tories of his socially mobile executives? Fifteen of the twenty re- 
ported some form of severe strain in their early relationship with 
their fathers. Divorce, illness, death, or financial difficulties some- 
times were present- Most iraportam, perhaps, these men recalled feel- 
ing that their family’s economic straits were somehow caused by the 
father’s inadequacies as a protector and provider. In many cases, 
the parents apparently didn't get along well, ivith the mothers pro- 
viding more of an example of strength and steadfastness than die 
fathers did. In other words, not just the ught economic situation 
but also the early emodonal relationships within the families of 
these men ran to a type. The sons viewed their fathers with a cer- 
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tain disappointment or even a certain scorn, while the mothers were 
seen as stronger than the fathers but rather austere and not particu- 
JarJy “motherly’' in the protective sense. 

To understand how these conditions affected the budding moti- 
vational patterns of these people, it will help to recall Freud’s con- 
cepts of identification and reaction-formation. The identification 
that ordinarily takes place betsveen father and son seems to have 
been blocked. The boys did not admire their fathers and did not 
wish to emulate them. Thus the fathers served as models chiefly in 
the negative sense: They exemplified habits and attitudes which the 
boys wanted not to acquire. Apparently, then, a reaction-formation 
took place with the sons striving to become more effective, more 
confident, and ultimately more important tlian their fathers were. 
The energy that fueled their determined drive for success was, pre- 
sumably, their refusal to lapse into the kind of weak, defensive role 
tliat had marked tlieir fathers’ Jives. Evidently their mothers pro- 
vided some of their initial momentum by setting an e.vample of self- 
reliance and responsibility. This not only gave the sons something 
more satisfactory to emulate, but, perhaps more importantly, it made 
their fathers’ attitudes less attractive than ever as a model of how 
a man ought to conduce himself. 

However, deliberate competition with the father was rare. The 
men reported that, in retrospect, they must have felt that something 
was missing in their relationship with their fathers, something that 
they would have preferred to he there; yet they did not consciously 
dwell on this lack at tlie time but simply made the best of it. This 
‘‘something’’ was presumably an effective example of how a man 
ought to cope with Che problems of making a Jiving and raising a 
family. They had to turn to other sources for examples which they 
were willing to accept. While there were often other men (teachers, 
relatives, friends) on whom they could model themselves, they sel- 
dom developed a close relationship with any of them. 

In fact this tendency to maintain a certain distance from people 
—CO be civil enough, and friendly enough, but still not too chummy 
—became a very important part of their developing pcrsonalmes. 
Precisely because they had not developed strong attachments, they 
were not dependent on them; therefore, they learned to keep their 
own counsel quite comfortably and 10 move out of old relationships 
into new ones widiout feeling any great sense of loss. This made 
it easy for them to leave behind the friendships of one phase of tJicir 
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lives, and even the values that had characterized those friendships, 
and to acclimate themselves to new friends and their values. They 
were not anchored, emotionally. 10 any particular way of life, and 
they did not feel any less comfortable in unfamiliar groups than 
they did in familiar ones. 

They were, in sum, not only driven to progress and improve upon 
their origins but also were free of strong attachments which would 
make it difficult for them to give up the ways of life to which they 
were accustomed. The psychological "passports** for mobility were 
therefore acquired in childhood through dissatisfaction with the 
examples that were set for them and tlrrough a reluctance to form 
binding attachments. The dissatisfaction and the reluctance were to 
remain as more or less central traits throughout their lives. The 
dissatisfaction prevented them from feeling contented or compla- 
cent, so that they continually demanded more of themselves, while 
the reluctance kept them from becoming so fond of a given status 
that they would not ;vant to advance still further. 

Obviously a great deal more than this goes into the kind of success 
story that carries a man from humble beginnings to a position of 
eminence. Ability, determination, and initiative must also be there, 
along with enough poise to win the confidence of others and enough 
luck to be noticed. Granting all these, it still seems quite unlikely 
that this group would have overcome the inertia which makes most 
men gravitate toward familiar and comfortable status levels if there 
had not been a certain imbalance in their early lives. 

There are two important points to make about reaction-formations. 
The first is tliat they are not the only mechanism that leads to suc- 
cess stories. Abegglcn was dealing with the most mobile men he could 
find; most achievement records arc not nearly so spectacular and can 
be produced by dificxent childhood patterns. For that matter, a 
quarter of the executives in Abegglen’s sample did not fit the reaction- 
formation pattern either; indeed, there arc many successful men who 
have not had to be especially mobile in the first place because they 
had the good fortune to be bom into families that already had reason- 
ably high status. 

Second, reaction-formations to unsatisfactory-father images are 
quite common in today's American scene. Perhaps because of the 
depression of the 1930*5. which caused many men to lose faith in 
themselves and to become highly security-conscious, or because in- 
dustrialization itself has made men economically dependent who 
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might formerly have been self-sufficient, or for whatever reason, 
enough fethers fell far enough short of their sons’ expectations a 
generation ago to make reaction-formation a common psychological 
pattern among today’s adults. Xo the extent that this has produced 
a widespread determination to better oneself and to exploit one's 
abilities to the fullest, the fathers’ weaknesses in one generation 
have contributed notably to strength in the next generation. This 
bit of irony recalls McClelland’s remark that history is largely a 
matter of unintended and unforeseen consequences. 

In any event, these men acquired a powerful and continuing drive 
to advance themselves and to cope with the problems of life with a 
determination to win out over them. They were unhampered by 
senumentality toward the familiar, and they were not satisfied with 
small progress. There is little doubt that they acquired a strong 
achievement motive, partly because their accomplishments in busi- 
ness made possible their rising social status and partly because they 
needed to test themselves against challenges. The childhood tensions 
that brought their basic motives into action were, of course, quickly 
forgotten. But the habits and attitudes which they generated became 
self-reinforcing and continued to operate throughout their lives. 
The traits they acquired years before in boyhood as protests against 
the deficiencies of their fathers undoubtedly served them well as 
mature executives. They had always been determined, always sec 
their sights high, and always been incapable of complacency. 

Intriguing as Abeggicn's findings are, it must be remembered 
that they were drawn from a small and highly select group. He has 
demonstrated that an early rcacuon-formation can lead to a lifelong 
pattern of achievement striving and upward mobility; but so can 
other kinds of psychological relationships. Sons who are disappointed 
in their fathers are not destined to comer the market in successful 
careers! It is now clear that there arc many kinds of more or less 
consistent biographical patterns and that these can create certain 
motives that affect the course of careers. An individual’s long-term 
motivational pattern probably has a great deal to do with the kind 
of education he tries to get and how well he does in it, and it also 
influences the kind of job he gravitates toward and how well he docs 
in it. Careers are to a large extent a condnuation of the individual’s 
early history. 

Wc have already seen bow a strong achievement raouve can 
originate in a boy's disappointment with the example that his father 
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set oE masculine action and attitudes. Biographical studies conducted 
by the author indicate that at least one other life history pattern 
can also produce a strong achievement motive. (There may very well 
be other equally effective patterns that have not yet been delineated.) 
This second route to achievement motivation is based not on reaction- 
formation but, rather, on a positive identification with the father. 
There is, in. other words, a wholesome and desirable set of circum- 
stances that leads to vigorous, effective careers. 

The underlying psychology in this pattern is quite straightfonvard: 
energetic, confident fathers who meet their environment head-on 
and who encourage tlieir sons to do likewise. These fathers were not 
necessarily economic successes, especially if the boyhood of their 
sons occurred during the depression, but their spirit never faltered. 
Morally, at least, they were undefeated and proud of it- Some, of 
course, were prosperous. But the key quality that marked the fathers 
of these achievement-oriented sons was not their affluence but their 
conRdence in their own ability to affect the course of their lives 
through action. In a word, they were achievement motivated them- 
selves. Their sons admired them, modeled themselves after them, 
and acquired as permanent traits in their own characters the same 
confidence, action-mindedness, and independence that had served 
their fathers so well. 

In fact, the pattern is so simple that good psychologists would be 
suspicious of it, especially those in clinical practice who often see 
an altogether different outcome. That is, a conspicuously success- 
ful father teequeady seems to make it difficult tor a son to follow 
in his footsteps; his accomplishments may seem so towering that 
his son shrinks from even attempting to match them. This produces 
a reversal of the dissatisfaction we have previously described. This 
time it is the father who is dissatisfied with the son, so much so that 
he may decide at length that something drastic needs to be done to 
correct his son's slow progress. So he sends him to consult a psy- 
chologist. With this kind of input constituting no small part of 
their practice, it is understandable that psychologists are a little 
suspicious of successful fathers! But then they seldom get to see the 
successful sons of any father. 

Although it is hard to be sure, the difference benveen the success- 
ful and the unsuccessful sons is apparently due to tlie amount of 
inieresi and affection shown by the father. When he delights in 
seeing his son attempt to do things on his own, spends enough time 
with the boy to assure that some of his mvn philosophy rSbs off. 
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Md apphuds the boy's achievements, there will probably be an 
identification, and the old block will, so to speak, have acquired a 
fine new chip. But iE the father is too preoccupied to be bothered 
with the youngster, or, worse sdll, if he belittles or mocks him, 
identification probably will not occur. In fact, such a boy may learn 
that being a conspicuous failure is about the only sure way of get- 
ting his father’s attention — and of getting even with him, besides. 

Regardless oE whether their drive originated in a fortunate or 
unfortunate father relationship, the life histories of these achieve- 
ment-motivated boys begin to show a remarkable degree of con- 
sistency early in life. (People may behave similarly, and may even 
have similar motives, yet arrive at these adult patterns from ex- 
tremely diEFercnt psychological origins.) At least three character- 
istics tend to show up in their adolescent years which persist well 
into their adult lives; sometimes, in fact, they can be traced to pre- 
adolcscence. These are: a deliberate selection of activities in which 
distinction can be achieved; a pronounced tendency to make educa- 
tional or career decisions without seeking advice or other forms of 
aid; and a dislike of close supervision. 

When these achievement-motivated people were young, it was 
common for them to drop a particular activity (such as a sport or 
a hobby) in which they were doing well enough but still weren’t 
quite outstanding and shift their energies instead to some new ac- 
tivity in which they could excel. They were quite competitive, and 
at least while they were still young, they often seemed more intent 
on outdistancing other boys than on enjoying the particular activity 
in which they were engaged. This need to be a winner was hardly a 
“pure” form of the achievement motive, but it did provide concrete 
feedback and a basis for an early sense of competence. As time went 
on, the habit of winning became ingrained. This was due as much 
to the boys’ deliberate selection of likely targets and to their deter- 
mination as it was to their basic ability. In effect, they achieved a 
considerable economy of effort by dwnncling their energies into 
those areas where their best abilities lay rather than dissipating them 
in activities which were merely interesting. But as time went on 
they began to expect to win, and so competition became less im- 
portant as an end in itself. The difliculucs of the activities tlicy had 
chosen became more challenging Uian the competition of their 
peers. And so what was originally a driving need to do belter tlwn 
others evolved into a need to do the difficult well. 

This habit of choosing activities wliich offered prospects of dis- 
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tinction was an aspect oE a broader trait o£ making decisions inde- 
pendently. Even as boys, these men had a clear-cut tendency to 
anticipate forthcoming choice points svell in advance, to weigh the 
various alternatives and decide which course to follow, without 
seeking advice from anyone. Neither did they let themselves be 
swayed by traditions, by what the rest of their friends were doing, 
or least of all by sheer circumstance. They had reasons for the 
directions they chose to follow, and these were their reasons, not 
someone else’s. Thus their selection of a college, of a major subject, 
of a career field, and even of the potential employers to whom they 
would apply for jobs all were made quite deliberately and well in 
advance of any necessity for doing so. 

They all had a long-range goal and a series of short-range goals 
via which they intended to get there; they \'/erc not content to let 
fate have its way with them. When their plans were unavoidably 
interrupted by military service, they usually enlisted rather than 
waited for the draft. Once again they chose to exercise whatever con- 
trol they could over their lives instead of letting life control them. 
This pattern of target setting and of relying exclusively on their 
own judgment persisted into adulthood. It enabled them to know, 
quite literally, exactly where they were going. 

Their deeply ingrained habit of making major decisions without 
consulting other people led directly to their attitude toward super- 
vision. Fundamentally, these achievement-oriented men wanted to 
be told what management expected them to accomplish and then 
be left alone to do it, Tbey appreciated occasional feedback, and 
they were not above accepting advice, especially while they were 
still inexperienced, but rvatchful or demanding supervision simply 
rubbed them the rvrong way. Since controlling their own activities 
was so important to them, anyone rvho interfered with that control 
was. to say the least, not appreciated. We can well imagine how they 
would have reacted to a production-oriented supervisor! 

The prestige motive is very much in evidence nowadays, so much 
50 that it has become fashionable to poke fun at it. We hear a great 
deal about status seeking, keeping up with the Joneses, and so on. 
Prestige seeking is by no means a trventieth-century phenomenon. 
Anthropologists tell us that it apparently existed even in Stone Age 
societies, and there is no reason to assume that men have ever been 
entirely willing to let everyone enjoy the same degree of importance 
or glory. 
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Like it or not, people have evidently been sorting themselves out 
into chiefs and Indians, nobles and peasants, executives and hourly 
svorkers from time immemorial, and they shosv no signs of stopping. 
The classless society has yet to appear, even in Soviet Russia svhich 
reputedly aims to turn itself into one. History gives no sign of any 
long.range leveling of prestige. The revolutions that began in west- 
ern Europe in the eighteenth century and are still spreading through- 
out the world are not due to any desire to rid society of prestige as 
such but rather are revolts against rigid class lines which prevent 
men of ambition and ability from acquiring prestige of their own. 

But what, precisely, is-prestige? Basically, it is a sort of unwritten 
definition of the kinds of conduct that other people are expected 
to show in one's presence: svhat degree of respect or disrapect, 
formality or informality, reserve or frankness. A man s > 

in other svords, largely a matter of how he can expect to be treated, 
and it therefore has a definite effect on how corafombly, conven- 

ientlv and efficiently he can expect to get along in lile. 
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some o£ them subtle anti others blatant. Too often, perhaps, they 
struggle for the mere material trappings of prestige rather than for 
the kind of personal excellence that commands prestige quietly. But 
the important point is that regardless of how sophisticated the at- 
tempt may be, there is a widespread need to have one's relative 
importance clarihcd and to set that importance at a level which the 
individual feels he deserves. Prestige seeking is really feedback 
seeking, and the status symbols of which we hear so much are little 
more than signs which tell people how much deference we expect 
from them. Precisely because prestige is a form of feedback, it often 
overlaps with the achievement motive, although the two motives 
are not identical, and we often see one in the absence of the other. 

Prestige consciousness itself is very old; what is new is the fact 
that so many people suddenly find tltemselves able to aspire to so 
much more prestige than tlieir parents ever dreamed possible. The 
spread of a prosperous, educated middle class has created, for the 
first time in history, a glut of nouveaux riches. In a transitional 
phase between status levels, awkwardness and ostentation are in- 
evitable; this is why a mobile society is such a choice target for the 
satirist. 

If anything, we are likely to see more prestige motivation, and 
with it more social climbing, ostentation, and jabbing criticism of 
all of it in the future. This is because the ultimate source of the 
spread of this motive lies in a historical process which shows every 
sign of continuing: the spread of affluence to an ever-widening seg- 
ment of the American population. The desire for greater importance 
and esteem arises, not merely from dissatisfaction with the “assigned” 
status of one’s origins, but also from a belief that an improvement 
is possible. The possibility of upward mobility has increased dra- 
matically as the economy itself passed beyond what Walt W. Rostow 
calls the “take-off” period and into an era of rapidly accelerating 
abundance. 

According to economist Robert Heilbroner, the thirty-year period 
following the onset of the Great Depression has brought with it 
a “wholesale vertical shift of living standards.” The percentage of 
American families whose incomes were below a conservatively esti- 
mated subsistence level shrunk from Go per cent in 1929 to 36 
per cent in 1958, and the majority of those remaining below this 
level were held back by social handicaps (racial prejudice, old age, 
educational inadequacy) rather than by any inability of the economy 
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itself to absorb them into its upward course. The power of the 
economy to elevate living standards, and thereby to elevate status 
levels along with tlicm, can no longer be doubted; even the disloca- 
tions of automation will probably lead to a net shortage of labor 
in the long run and thus reinforce the general widening of pros- 
perity. The old theory that poverty on a large scale is an inescapable 
reality of economic life has been punctured by ’’““■'y- 
gates of upward social mobility are opening svider. As Heilbro 
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entirely at home in a new status level even after he has established 
himself in it quite securely. The only security for him, at least for 
a long while, lies in continued climbing. He will therefore tend 
to be^aitracted to career fields that offer the potentialities of large 
incomes, impressive titles, and rapid advancement. In this manner a 
prestige drive may supply the thrust that leads to a conspicuous 
vocational success, botli for individuals and for their companies. 

Since prestige motivation is often confused with snobbery, it 
would be well to point out that a person who acquires a desire for 
prestige as a result of relatively humble origins is unlikely to look 
down upon anyone else. He has no pretensions to superiority; rather, 
he is seeking to assure himself that he is a reasonably worthy indi- 
vidual who is reasonably welcome in polite society. If he ever felt 
solidly established, then perhaps he might become a snob, but it is 
one of his saving graces that he seldom loses his inner uncertainty, 
even when he acquires all of the prestige that he can handle com- 
fortably. This uncertainty keeps him busy, and inwardly rather hum- 
ble. Snobbery, on the other hand, is more likely to be a failing of 
someone who is trying to protect his accustomed status than of 
someone who is trying to increase his status: It is a defensive, not 
an aggressive, maneuver. 

The prestige drive does not go on without end. Like water seek- 
ing its own level, prestige-motivated people tend to achieve a certain 
level of importance in their companies and communities which they 
find satisfactory and beyond which they really have no wish to 
advance. Perhaps it takes them quite a while to believe that they 
really have made it and that further pushing is unnecessary, but at 
length it becomes possible for the successful prestige-motivated per- 
son to relax. For some, this is actually a point of exposure, because 
other people may assume that they will respond to even greater 
heights and so thrust them (with the best of intentions) into more 
demanding or more conspicuous positions. Such misguided attempts 
to push men into higher status levels than they can adjust to com- 
forubly often result in the first failures in othenvise successful 
careers. Because prestige needs do tend, at length, to be satisfied, 
we see them most often in younger men. Older men are more likely 
cither to have reached a status level that satisfies them or to be re- 
signed to the improbability of altering their prestige. 

Another motive which is talked about a good deal is secufity. 
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Actually there are two different forms of security motivation, and 
they are quite different from one another. We need not say a great 
deal about conscious security motives since these are for the most 
part quite realistic and easy to understand, although they have 
ramifications that are often overlooked. Ordinary prudence dictates 
some degree of concern with the routine hazards of life: We do 
what we can to reduce our exposure to danger and to minimize the 
impact of unavoidable losses. All men are. after all, vulnerable to 
accidents, svars, diseases, and the vagaries of economics, and there 
is no doubt that svhen men are buffeted too hard by misfortune, 
their efficiency drops. Therefore, individuals and the organiratmns 
that employ them have a common interest in acquiring 
of assurLce that life's catastrophes will be blunted or staved off if 
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or negatively, by arousing fears of separation, demotion, or being 
passed over. In either case the effect is disciplinary rather than 
motivating, and the result is likely to be conformity rather than 
innovation. In other words, too muds stress on man’s normal and 
ubiquitous security motives can be just as paralyzing as loo little. 

But there is another, more serious kind of security motivation 
whidi is largely unconscious and which is not so obvious or so 
easy to undersund. Some people are predominantly guided by 
security motives throughout their lives, commencing long before 
they could make any rational analysis of the “routine hazards of 
life” and persisting throughout their careers. The hazards against 
which they seek to protect themselves are vague, pervasive, and 
fearsome; usually they have an underlying conviction that the en- 
vironment is at best capricious and at worst malicious. Their over- 
riding need is therefore to find some measure of safety, and they 
usually do this by entering into unilateral “alliances” with people 
or organizations who seem to be able to guarantee them a reasonably 
unruffled life. The idea of a “psychological work contract” is very 
appropriate here, since these people lend to think of employers as 
buffers who assume a responsibility for protecting them in exchange 
for their agreement to enter into employroenL They tend to gravi- 
tate, understandably, toward paternalistic types of organizations, but 
should they ever be exposed to pressures to accept some responsi- 
bility for their own welfare, they arc likely to become petulant and 
outraged at the unfairness of it all. What seems like an unreasonable 
attitude on their part can be understood if tve realize that their 
need to be protected is so strong that they project onto the organiza- 
tion a fictitious degree of protective power as well as an improbable 
degree of protective intent. When the organization steps out of 
this contrived role, it is in effect violating an agreement it never 
knew it made. 

A strong unconscious orientation toward security is likely to 
have developed in childhood. There are several ways in ^vhich it 
can be implanted. One of the most common is through identification 
with security-oriented adults. Where the parents are patient, passive 
individuals who are content to take life as it comes without ques- 
tioning it or seeking to alter it very much, and where no one dis- 
parages such an attitude or advocates a bolder course, it is entirely 
natural for children to grow up with a willingness to accept what- 
ever fate comes along. This kind of lamily atmosphere occurs fre- 
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quently in areas of chronic economic lag, simply as a reflection of 
the bleak prospects for improvement. But it can also be found in the 
midst of economic booms. The attitude is learned very early in li e 
and represents a basic outlook rather than an adjustment to tern 
porary economic conditions. 
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ously not all right, he is not likely to fed any sense of desperation; 
deep within himself he finds it inconceivable that good fortune will 
ever abandon him or that things will not right themselves eventually. 

Unconscious security motives, in other words, result from early 
experiences which portray life as cither too uncontrollable to make 
initiative worthwhile or too benevolent to make initiative necessary. 
The individual therefore places himscU, as it were, at the mercy of 
his environment, with either a sense of futility or a sense of sublime 
assurance. In either case the result is a preference for a predictable 
and protective setting in which to work. 

There is sometimes a tendency to snicker at security motives, as 
if they were somehow less manly or less respectable than, say, the 
achievement motive or the money motive. It is true that excessive 
security motivation probably prevents many people from fully utiliz- 
ing their abilities. But when it is viesved in perspective, the motive 
is not so reprehensible and the people who are affected by it are 
hardly so lamentable. First of all, industry itself does a great deal to 
foster security motives through its stress on pensions and fringe bene- 
fits and through its reluctance to hire older workers, both of which 
have the effect of reducing the likelihood that other motives will rise 
up to challenge the importance of security. Unions have the same 
effect with their stress on seniority; and governments add fuel to the 
fire with welfare programs which, entirely apart from their humani- 
tarian purposes, emphasize the hazards of unemployment. So we can 
hardly attribute the widespread preoccupation with security solely 

Second, nearly everyone has both conscious and unconscious se- 
curity motives to some degree. Life is seldom so clear-cut or simple, 
even in early childhood, as to exclude influences which contribute 
to the need for security — or, for that matter, to every other need as 
well. In a sense a “strong” security motive is simply one that begins 
to manifest itself tvhen only a modest amount of peril is present in 
the environment; therefore, even a “weak” security motive could 
begin to show iu infiuence if the individual were placed under 
enough stress. Or to put it more crudely, everyone has his breaking 
point, and even the most scH-confident disparager of security may 
find himself with potent security motives of his own if luck happens 
to run badly enough against him. "When a passive, unadventurous, 
security-oriented individual passes by, there but for the grace of God 
go all of us. 
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Lastly, and most important of all, people can overcome the effects 
of excessive security motives. Sometimes they outgrow them, some- 
times they leam to derive more satisfaction from other kinds of mo- 
tives, and sometimes through acts of unsung heroism they thrust 
themselves into the teeth of insecurity and manage to come out as 
better men. The security motive, then, is neither altogether bad 
nor altogether anybody’s fault, and it is neither restricted to a few 
unfortunate people nor irredeemably crippling in its effects. 
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We have had to defer a thorough exploration of the 
money motive until now for two reasons. First, lemarkably little is 
known about the psychological importance of money; except for 
some research such as Whyte’s which indicates that the dollar is not 
quite so almighty a motivator as it is supposed to be, most social scien- 
tists have been content to leave the serious study of money to econ- 
omists and to folklore. Second, an analysis of money motivation in 
our present state of knowledge depends, to a large degree, on clues 
in the subject matter of the previous chapters. 

"Money,” according to a popular quip, "isn’t everything, but it's 
'way ahead of whatever is in second place.” Yet a sensible theory of 
money motivauon must somehow reconcile the facts that for some 
people money is everything all the time, that for others money is 
everything some of the time but not all the time, and that for still 
others money means very little at any lime. It must reconcile the facts 
that money can be a motivator in its own right or a vehicle of other 
motivacors and chat dissacisfaction with money rewards can be a. 
straighifonvard matter of low purchasing power or a mask for less 
tangible frustrations. It must reconcile the terrific attraction that 
monetary Te^vaTds have in some situations with their almost "irra- 
tional" impotence in other situations. In a word, it must make sense 
out of a seemingly contradictory, highly controversial patchwork of 
observations. 

Money’s most obvious characteristic turns out, on analysis, to be its 
subtlest and most important: Money is a symbol. Worthless in itself, 
its value depends entirely on its ability to represent what something 
else can be exchanged for. Hislovically, money has been getting fur- 
ther removed from what it is supposed to symbolize: The transition 
from coins to bills to checks to reels of magnetic tape demonstrates 
how anything that suits our convenience can represent value and 
thereby become a form of money. As a convenient token of price that 
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can be applied to any commodity, money has an entirely rational 
function. But it derives its unique power as a motivator from the fact 
that its symbolizing power is not confined to market value: money 
can symbolize almost every other value that people are motivated to 
pursue. That is, money can represent achievement, prestige, power, 
or security; it can represent the cynic's only trusworthy companion 
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symbolizes them that it begins to acquire signiheant motivating 
po\ver. . . 

Therefore, it would seem that the power of money to multiply 
its own motivating effect depends on whether it seems to make non- 
hnancial goals accessible. This in turn depends to a large degree on 
whether the individual has been able to accumulate some capital or 
has been spending all his income. Thrift is not entirely a matter of 
character, although that certainly enters into it; whether an indi- 
vidual will save and invest his earnings depends on whether he thinks 
it is possible for him to improve his lot by doing so. If his past ex- 
perience has taught him to regard himself as a prisoner of his en- 
vironment (which might be the case in an underdeveloped society 
or an underprivileged group) or as a ward of his environment (which 
might be the case in a paternalistic community), the future 'will seem 
beyond his control and saving will seem neither fruitful nor possible. 
It need hardly be added that when someone’s income is at or below 
the subsistence level, questions of accumulating capital are entirely 
academic. It is only when experience shows, or at least promises, that 
the individual may indeed affect his own future that money accumu- 
lation on a large scale is likely to begin in one form or another. In 
such circumstances the possession of money will appear to be a feasi- 
ble instrument for advancing one's own interests rather than a rela- 
tively impotent commodity that tantalizes but does not satisfy. 

A person's efiorts to accumulate capital and his optimism about 
the future not only affect each other, they also have an important 
bearing on his attitudes toward income. But the relationship is far 
from simple. People with little or no capital who have little reason 
to be optimistic are not likely to be especially responsive to monetary 
incentives, despite the fact that they have a greater need for pur- 
chasing power than anyone else. To be without money is not neces- 
sarily to be “hungry'” for it. Especially where there is no confidence 
in the future, workers are often willing to forego a higher rate of 
income in order to insure that their employment, even at low pay, 
will continue: Witness the artificial rate setting in Zaleznik’s “frozen 
groups.” 

For a man who has always felt himself lo be at the mercy of his 
environment, money is no substitute for security, and security lies 
not in his own savings but in a continued need for his services. From 
his standpoint it is perfectly “logical” to keep his services marketable 
by refusing to accept a higher "price,” even though, paradoxically. 
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he actually increases the overall cost of his labor by keeping his 
productivity lou*. It is not rational economics but his basic outlook 
on life that determines hoiv he will respond to the opoortunity to 
earn money. ‘ 

Advancing this theory one step further, consider a man who has 
no capital but nevertheless has a constructive attitude toward the 
future. This can occur in an economy that is beginning to industrial- 
ize or, more familiarly, in young men completing their education 
and ready to enter the job market The attractiveness of money is 
likely to be quite high for such groups, so much so that it takes 
precedence over everything else and creates an aura of "money mad- 
ness.” This is because such people will regard money as an effective 
instrument for radically improving their standard of living. They 
will be a'ttracted toward ever-larger purchases, sooner or later re- 
quiring tliat they either save in order to pay high prices or enter 
into credit agreements which are, in effect, commitments to save in 
the future. So capital, in one form or another, begins to be accumu- 
lated as optimism pushes material wants toward more costly items. 

Having some possessions or savings makes the prospect of increased 
income more attractive than ever, at least at first. Their appetites 
whetted for the things money can buy, these people will behave more 
or less like "economic men," seeking to maximize their wages and 
responding vigorously to incentive payment plans. The hard-driving 
salesman and the high-producingrate buster both illustrate tliis kind 
of reaction. (In passing it might be noted that the rate buster s "opti- 
mism" is more a matter of trusting only in himself tlian of any faith 
in the intentions of other people toward him.) The money motive 
thus feeds on itself, with each new gain in spending power making 
further gains seem more obtainable and tficrefbrc more attractive 
but only up to a poinL WJiile tJjis phase of high attraction to 
the purchasing potential of money may last for generations, as a 
family moves up the social scale, or for many years, as an individual 
establishes himself firmly in the upper middle class, it often tends to 
reach a point of diminishing returns. Eventually, as materia! wants 
become relatively satiated and as the individual becomes confident 
of his ability to earn as much as he needs, the money motive begins 
a subtle decline. For most people, material desires do not multiply 
ad iTtfmilum; their appetites will at long last become a bit jaded. 

At this point in capital accumulation, money docs not become un- 
important and people do not turn into altruists. But money gradu- 
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ally ceases to be o£ primary importance. In a sense it has already 
bought all it can; the tangible things which it symboliied have be- 
come realities. For most people, but not all, other needs which had 
previously been secondary will begin to assert themselves more 
strongly. These may be any combination o£ the intangible motivators 
we have previously discussed: achievement, prestige, power, security, 
and so forth. The money motive not only slips into a secondary role 
—still a force to be reckoned with, but no longer acute or all- 
consuming — but also begins to acquire increasingly non*£inancial 
overtones. It becomes more of a symbol of the new primary motive 
than an instrument of purchasing power. This means that once 
enough capital has been accumulated, money becomes increasingly 
irrational, and at the same time less powerful, as a motivator. Any 
severe threat to earning power or to accumulated capital can quickly 
catapult money back into the primary role. However, in the absence 
of financial crises, both the potency and the significance of money 
motivation will tend to change as afRuence increases. 

The symbolic, rather than financial, role of the money motive is 
nowhere so well illustrated as in the upper tax brackets where a 
sizable proportion of earnings is never at the disposal of the earner 
at all and where additional earnings are largely confiscated. The 
principal purpose of setting an executive’s salary at a very high figure 
is to enable the salaries of less highly placed men to be spaced at 
ranges that are appropriate to their status. The higher the compensa- 
tion of the top executives, the more leeway there is for setting other 
salaries in their proper proportion to each other.^®^? In other words, 
the high and largely unspendable income of a top executive is a way 
of expressing his impoiiance to his organization relative to that of 
the other men in it, and the lesser salaries express the relative im- 
portance of the others in the organization. At confiscatory tax levels, 
financial compensation is more a matter of recognizing the extent 
of an individual's responsibility, and therefore his status, than of 
providing him with a means of paying the grocer. It is, in effect, his 

badge of office. Precisely because it symbolizes highly prized values 

leadership, responsibility, and authority — this badge can be almost 
as effective a motivator as it would be if the money itself were not 
taxed away. Perhaps it is even more potent as a badge than as a bill 
payer for men who have been accustomed to a substantial capital 
position for a long time. 

There arc, of course, many devices for minimizing the actual im- 
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pnet of taxes on high incomes. Yet the disposition of these retained 
earnings often suggests that symbolic, rather than purely financial, 
motives are being served. Thus the attempt to maximize capital as 
an end in itself often turns out to be a sort of highly personal way 
of "keeping score" in a "game" in which the object is to exceed a 
previous mark or to set an unbeatable mark of one s own. The game 
establishes one's prowess as a worldbeater. Similarly, retained earn- 
ings may be spent on luxuries which surround the individual with 
reassuring symbols of security or spent conspicuously on goods or 
services wliich attest to an individual's wealth and thereby announce 
his claims to status. They may be invested as a hedge against future 
insecurity or as a means of gaining command of an orgamzauon. 
Perhaps die most revealing point of all with regard to the disposition 
of a large income is that the earner often has no clear-cut goal in 
mind for his money and is somcivhat hard put to anal^e hts inten- 
tions Cor it. He may, of course, have some ^ “"jf; 

blc and specific purpose to which the money will be put. Yet for 
m«t of usTt is a lot question whether it was the 
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may once again seem to be irrational on the surface and yet be per- 
fectly sensible if the individual's underlying attitudes toward life are 
understood. 

1£ we are right in asserting that an individual’s reaction to income 
prospects is more consistent with his capital position and with his 
basic sense of competence than with whether the prospect advances 
hU economic selbinterest, it follows that the money motive varies 
from person to person as a /unction of his life history. In a sense a 
man’s reaction to money summarizes his biography to date: his early 
economic environment, his competence training, the various non- 
financial motives he has acquired, and his current financial status. 
His attitudes toward money reveal the man — his hopes and fears, his 
follies and his grandeur — at least as well as any other vignette taken 
from his life. Like the psychologist’s mkblois, money is an essentially 
neutral object which each man interprets in terms of his own ha- 
bitual ways of thinking about the world and his relation to it. 

Thus far we have not dealt tvith what might be called the “pure” 
money motive: the persistent desire to maximize both income and 
capital which does not diminish, regardless of how much wealth is 
acquired. It goes without saying that there are people with such a 
motive, although they are probably not so numerous as is often sup- 
posed. Their true frequency is often obscured by the fact that most 
younger people who have not yet satisfied their capital needs and 
some people whose earnings potential is too low to ever satisfy their 
capital needs are primarily money-motivated. They have not yet 
tested the strength of the motive against the calming effects of afflu- 
ence, nor have their non-financial motives had much occasion to be 
aroused. The “attrition'' of money motives from primary to second- 
ary importance becomes quite heavy after substantial incomes have 
been enjoyed for some time — a fact to be reckoned with as we move 
toward an increasingly prosperous society with a more broadly based 
middle class. 

The chronic "economic men" with pure money motives reveal 
themselves through their attitudes toward money no less than their 
more intangibly motivated brethren. They are often people who 
expect their environment to show them no mercy and who have a 
rather unflattering estimate of how reliable or benevolent other 
people arc likely to be toward them. They arc frequently hardboiled 
comics who have Icarricd, of necessity, to be uncommonly self-reliant. 

Suciv men have often grown up in a rejecting atmosphere in which 
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the fact that they were unwelcome and unloved was all too apparent. 
Psychologists arc svell asvare that such beginnings are very inauspi- 
cious and often lead to delinquency or to some other form of 
emotional disorder: yet some youngsters manage to survive such an 
unfortunate start without too much damage to their egos. Somehotv, 
by dint of wiliness and rate courage, they learn to outguess and where 
necessary to outfight their environments. They learn from bitter 
experience to trust hardly anyone. Quite early in life they become 
coldly realistic and exceptionally tvell equipped for survival in what 
to them is a competitive, largely untrustworthy world. 

Their serious interest in money may have begun at a remarkably 
early age. Pint-sized entrepreneurial ventures of one kind or another 
may preoccupy them at an age when other boys are still diverting 
themselves trilh atliletics or hobbies. Further, these money-motivated 
youngsters are likely to take their businesses, however small, in ear- 
nest: They manage their affairs with considerable energy and acu- 
men. As they grow older, such people are likely to seek whatever 
kind of work offers the greatest monetary return for someone their 
age; common labor in the early teens or door-to-door sales somewhat 
later. At an age when most boys arc just beginning to appreciate the 
value of a dollar, these are likely to have accumulated sizable bank 
balances. They are savers, not spenders; even in later life they are 
likely to go on living at a modest scale relative to their income and 


They are attracted to professions and companies offering them 
the maximum net incomes. Their goal, however, is not to spend 
these incomes on being well entertained or well known but rather 
to build up their capital position as rapidly as possible. A constant 
surplus of income over expenses is therefore essential; further, the 
management of this surplus through speculation and investments 
soon takes up the lion’s share of their spare umc. While they can be 
iust as iolly and convivial as the next man, they do so with a purpose: 
They are relentlessly pursuing a sale or a profit. Their lack of senti- 
rnenmlitv or of unsupported optimism helps to make them particu- 
larly successful traders of stocks, real estate, and the like. They are 
also very independent, and therein lies the key to their unending pre- 

°''Merwrth''a'^P^rm^^^ motive arc often cither in business for 
fhemselves or. more likely, preparing for it. While sclf-cmploymcni 
an have a considerable tax advantage, it also has its headaches and 
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may once again seem to be irrational on the surface and yet be per- 
fectly sensible if the individual's underlying altitudes toward life are 
understood. 

If we are right in asserting that an individual’s reaction to income 
prospects is more consistent with his capital position and with his 
basic sense of competence than with whether the prospect advances 
his economic self-interest, it follows that the money motive vanes 
from person to person as a function of his life history. In a sense a 
man’s reaction to money summarizes his biography to date: his early 
economic environment, his competence training, the various non* 
financial motives he has acquired, and his current financial status. 
His attitudes toward money reveal the man — his hopes and fears, his 
follies and his grandeur — at least as well as any other vignette taken 
from his life. Like the psychologist's inkblots, money is an essentially 
neutral object which each man interprets in terms of his own. ha- 
bitual ways of thinking about the world and his relation to it. 

Thus far we have not dealt with what might be called the ’’pure’ 
money motive: the persistent desire to maximize both income and 
capital which does not diminish, regardless of how much wealth is 
acquired. It goes without saying that there are people with such a 
motive, although they are probably not so numerous as is often sup- 
posed. Their true frequency is often obscured by the fact that most 
younger people who have not yet satisfied their capital needs and 
some people whose earnings potential is too low to ever satisfy their 
capital needs are primarily money-motivated. They have not yet 
tested the strength of the motive against the calming effects of afflu- 
ence, nor have their non-financial motives had much occasion to be 
aroused. The “attrition” of money motives from primary to second- 
ary importance becomes quite heavy after substantial incomes have 
been enjoyed for some time — ^a bet to be reckoned with as we move 
toward an increasingly prosperous society with a more broadly based 
middle class. 

The chronic "economic men” with pure money motives reveal 
themselves through their attitudes toward money no less than their 
more intangibly motivated brethren. They are often people who 
expect their environment to show them no mercy and who have a 
rather unflattering estimate of how reliable or benevolent other 
people are likely to be toward them. They are frequently hardboiled 
tynics who have learned, of necessity, to be uncommonly self-reliant. 

Sucli men have often grown up in a rejecting atmosphere in which 
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is not necessarily more lucrative in the long run than employment 
by, say, a corporation. The underlying attractions of self-employment 
to these people are that their livelihood is in their own hands and 
that the power of an employer to affect their incomes is ended. This 
power, which is more or less taken for granted by most men, is a 
source of continual consternation to men with a pure money motive. 
They are likely to consider their exposure to restraints on money 
making to be real rather than remote, and no amount of reassurance 
is likely to give them much confidence in the stability of their in- 
comes. Remember that they have been conditioned to think of life 
itself, and business too, as a dog-eat-dog affair. Therefore, the sooner 
one puts himself beyond the reach of other people, the better. 

Thus money represents something which is vital but which is also 
in jeopardy as long as otlier people are in a position to dispense it 
or withhold it as they please. It also represents a sort of shield against 
disaster. Now, recall our theory that men tend to interpret money 
in terms of their deepest needs. It would seem that in the case of the 
pure money motive, money has come to symbolize love and security; 
the deprived experiences of childhood for which the individual still 
hungers even though he has no hope of receiving them from other 
people. Precisely because he has no hope, the longing never ceases 
and the quest for the overt symbol, which is money, never ceases 
cither. Money, unlike people, is not fickle; it does not deceive or re- 
ject, and it is worth whatever it is supposed to be worth. It is not only 
reliable but protective; it can be used to discipline people who might 
othenvise be indiSerent or hostile. The symbolic meaning of money 
for the hard-bitten, purely money-driven person is an idealized 
mother who loves, shelters, and above all is constant. Money is the 
paper doll that other fellows cannot steal. There is irony for you. 

But this is only one specific meaning that money can have, and 
there are many others. To catalogue them all could easily require 
another book and more than one lifetime of research. The important 
point is that money derives its compelling power to motivate most 
people some of the time, and some people all of the time, from the 
fact that it has no intrinsic meaning of its own. It can therefore 
absorb whatever meaning people want to find in their lives. The fact 
that it also has a rational economic function helps to obscure the 
deeper sources of its strength as a motivator. That is, the obvious 
fact that money serves an overt financial purpose provides a wonder- 
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ful rationalization for being preoccupied with it — a way of conceal- 
ing deeper motives behind an indisputable array of hard facts. To 
an unkno^vablc extent, therefore, economic progress may be a matter 
of making tlic right move for irrelevant and often unconscious rea- 
sons. Which leads one to wonder whether there may not be some 
kind of angel watching over us after all. 


So much for our survey of ivhat is known about individual motives. 
There have been some obvious gaps, reflecting the incomplete smte 
o£ understanding. The power motive, so obviously laden with im- 
portance, is still largely a mystery, and other important motives such 
as the desire to be of service to mankind and the desire to explore 
and experiment have not been touclied upon at all. The plain truth 
is that research on motivation still has a long way to go and that it is 
much too early for a definitive book on work mouvation to be writ- 

ten. Nevertheless, "to^frea^on^bl c^^^^ 

r S:rry"nl -his theory can shed both on 

«dS managerial problems and on broader quesuons that affect 


US all. 
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Introduction to Part III 


*ThE average employed AMERICAN, IF THERE IS SUCH A PER- 
son, spends about 25 per cent of his time at work or commuting to 
work, about 30 per cent of his time asleep, and another 15 per cent 
of his time eating and taking care of his daily needs. He has about 
30 per cent of his time available for xvhatever constitutes his leisure. 
These figures are no more authentic than guesswork can make them, 
but it doesn’t really matter whether they are accurate or not. What 
does matter is that in trying to encourage employees to be more 
productive and less difficult, industry has concentrated enurely too 
much on the hours svhen people are not at work and entirely too 
little on the hours when they are. Resvards are designed to enable 
the employee to be well fed, clothed, and housed, and to make his 
leisure more secure and entertaining, to a far greater extent than 
they are calculated to provide him sviih a sense of importance or 
of mastery over his work. Instead of making svork more inviting than 
it is, the emphasis has been placed on making non-work more invit- 
ing than work. 

The plain truth is that for most people work is no fun at all, which 
is svhy they contrive to lighten the tedium by foiling tbe foreman or 
by idling and joking and why they often devote so much more energy 
and creativity to their hobbies than they do to their jobs. It is as- 
sumed, oral least seldom questioned, that work is necessarily a rather 
dull pastime and that most people would dislike it even if it weren’t-, 
therefore, the svay to get work from the svorker is to pay him enough 
so he can divert himself after work. The ulumatc goal for ivhich 
people are expected to strive is the hobby, the vacation, and that 
purest form of non-work, loafing. Yet much of ivhat is unprofitable 
and unhealthy on the modern industrial scene derives from the fact | 
that most people are considerably nobler than than Doing a dilficult j 
job well is a more resvarding experience for our mythical "average"/ 
employee than a life of serene inactivity. 
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The paradox o£ modern industrial motivation is that while mate- 
rial needs are being satishcd and even satiated, the lack ol intangible 
rewards has become the newest and perhaps greatest barrier to pro- 
ductivity. The cost of this paradox is impossible to calculate, but at 
the very least it means that a sizable fraction of the talent that in- 
dustry is paying for does not get translated into production. It means 
that increased productivity will have to come almost exclusively 
from investment in new equipment, which is an expensive matter, 
rather than from greater ingenuity and effort, which are elusive but 
not necessarily costly at all. Thus as a matter of sound economic 
policy, as well as for human considerations, it is more important than 
ever that management learn to harness the more enduring motives of 
employees instead of continuing to appeal to motives tliat are rapidly 
becoming jaded. This will require an understanding of what impact 
the industrial environment that management creates has on the in- 
dividual worker and why it affects him as.it does; beyond that it will 
require a willingness to let motivational considerations enter into 
planning on an equal footing with engineering and cost considera- 
tions. 

We can now outline, in broad terms, a theory that accommodates 
most of the research findings to date on work motivation. Afterward 
we shall trace die consequences of this theory for pracdcal planning 
in such matters as recruiting, morale, technological change, and labor 
relations. It need hardly be said that research on work motivation 
still has a long way to go and that theorizing at this stage should be 
construed more as a progress report than as a definitive statement. 
But if this theorizing can enlarge understanding, enable organiza- 
tions to achieve more effective motivadon, and possibly even gener- 
ate some new research — if, in other words, it proves to be useful — it 
will have amply fulfilled its purpose. 
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Dynamics of Motives 


iifE FIRST AND MOST IMPORTANT THING TO BE SAID ABOUT 
motives is that everybody has a lot of them and that nobody has quite 
the Mme mixture as anyone else. This means diat there is no single 
motive that determines hoiv all worlcers iWll react to all jobs and ] 
therefore no single strategy that will keep morale and productivity 
high for everyone cverytvhere. There are individuals aplenty who 
work chiefly for money and others who work chiefly for security and 
still others who work chiefly because they enjoy it; there are even 
those who work chiefly because they wouldn’t know what to do with 
themselves otherwise. But the glib generalizations that are so often 
made about any of these motives — that they are “universal" and 
therefore dominate everyone's reaction to his job— simply don’t hold 
up under scrutiny, ^ 

We have to deal with human diversity (or, to phrase it another 
way, with individual uniqueness) regardless of whether we find it 
administrariveJy convenient or conceptually easy to grasp. And it is 
neither. This diversity arises horn three ba ^ qualiti es jjf human 
existence: that people grow up and live“ui many different kinds of 
environments, even in one country; that they are sensitive enough 
to have their attitudes toward life and toward themselves molded to 
a considerable degree by the subtleties in their environments; and 
that their reactions to both the subtle and the conspicuous in their 
environments are not necessarily rational. In any sensible approach 
to motivation we have to deal svith people not as an engineer might 
have designed them but the way the good Lord did. 

Much of the difficulty we have in understanding motives stems 
from the way they arrange themselves in any given individual They 
seem to acquire a structure and to follow a dynamic all their own. j 
The structure has sometimes been called a hierarchy; that is, one/ 
motive will usually be more powerful, and therefore more promi- 
nent in influencing the individual's behavior, than the others. An- 
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other WiW be the second most powerful, another the third, and so on. 
However, this structure is not fixed: A man’s primary motive to ay 
may not be primary tomorrow. A reshuffling occurs whenever a mo 
tive has been so well satisfied that it sinks into the background an^^ 
all the others move up a notch to replace in As long as the old 
motive gets plenty of gratification it will remain fairly quiescent and 
much less likely to rouse the individual to action than one of the 
“netver,” still unsatisfied ones. 

As a homely illustration of this principle, compare the attractive- 
ness of an ice cream sundae when you are hot and hungry with the 
appeal of an identical sundae after you have eaten an ample dinner. 
More subtly, consider how the concern of the nouveau riche shifts 
from making money to displaying it- The reshuffling of motives also 
works in reverse: The well-fed man will eventually grow hungry, 
even ravenous, if he vs not fed again, and the free spender will re- 
discover his old thrifty ways quickly enough if he suddenly finds 
himself without an income. Anyone’s primary motive is, therefore, 
a moving target, especially in economically advanced societies where 
satisfactions for the more basic motives are possible for large seg- 
ments of the population. 

* But motives are not quite as unsuble as all that. Some are harder 
to satiate than others. A motive can persist almost indefinitely if it 
, represents a need that was severely frustrated in childhood, or if each 
J satisbction arouses an appetite for more. Thus a rejected child may 
develop a “pure” money motive as an adult, amassing money end- 
lessly because nothing else can be trusted and because he never gets 
enough to make him feel welcome. More positively, an achievement- 
oriented person will find that each accomplishment makes easier 
ones seem duller and harder ones more challenging. Motives may 
persist, in other words, either because the individual cannot outgrow 
them or because his growth leads him further into them. 

It would seem that the kinds of motives which can be diminished 
when enough rewards are given arc operating as satisfiers, to use 
Herzberg’s term. That is, they press themselves insistently upon the 
individual when they don’t receive enough gratification but lapse 
into insignificance when they do. Hunger pangs, sleeplessness, and 
even moncury desires can all be appeased and have relatively little 
motivating power when they are appeased: their power is felt prin- 
cipally when they arc not being satisfied. A saiisfier affects the indi- 
vidual more by its absence than by its presence. 
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On the other hand, those motives which arc not susceptible to 
being "appeased" are operating like what Herzberg calls motivators. 
They can continue to play a commanding role in an individual’s 
career for a long time despite repealed successes. As a matter of fact, re- 
peated success is precisely what will keep them alive, and chronic lack 
of reward is very likely to suppress them. The dynamics of a motivator 
are quite the opposite of a satisfier’s. When a motivator goes too long 
without some kind of gratifying experience to sustain it, it ivill drift 
out of prominence just as a fully rewarded sadsfier does, but instead 
of merely dwelling placidly in the background it is likely to acquire 
an alias in the form of some material need and condnue to influence 
the individual's actions indireedy. In this manner a sadsfier becomes 
a symbol or substitute for the modvator and is then pursued almost 
gluttonously. This cm be seen in so-called "symptomadc svage de- 
mands," in which salary increases are sought even though money 
needs are not at all severe, because non-financial needs such as recog- 
nition and presdge are seemingly frustrated beyond hope of improve- 
ment. In effect, the individual asks to be compensated with material 
resvards for having to endure a lack of psychological resvards. 

Motivators are likely to be highly subjeedve, personalized experi- 
ences like feelings of grosvth, achievement, and significance. In a 
sense they are all related to mastery of the environment, and they 


do not become jaded because the environment (broadly conceived) 
is really much too big ever to be mastered. Therefore, every success 
reveals a greater challenge just beyond, and the individual is draivn 
toward it in hopes of snore exhilaration and the thrill of winning 
again. Being "motivated by a motivator" is clearly a sport for people 
who are psychologically svell built, relatively untrammeled by fears, 
and fond of causing events to happen. Being motivated by satisfiers 
is a far more common way of life, both because many people still 
don't get enough satisfaction to cause these needs to fade and because 
some people do not develop beyond the point where it seems suffi- 
cient to ivait passively for events to happen. Yet it is already clear that 
technology and expanding economics can probab y o away no at 
least the first of these barriers, and the second may be weakened con- 
siderably as an indirect consequence of generally increased pros- 
perity. We have every reason to expect, therefore, tiat mouva on 
by motivators" will become increasingly common whether manag 


ment plans it that way or not. 
There arc, incidentally, some 


perfectly respectable social 


scientists 
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who hold that the continual pursuit of job mastery, or of enlarge- 
ment of the self, that we have been describing as healthy is not 
healthy at all. They would say that it is a sort of compulsive 
to come to terms with mortality and with one's ultimate insignifi- 
cance in a huge, indifferent universe. They would propose a sort of 
good-natured humility, in which satisficrs are enjoyed gratefully and 
only the more intolerable pressures of the environment are resisted, 
as a “healthier” and more peaceful way of life. The conflict between 
this position and the one being developed in this book is basically 
philosophical, and it is hardly necessary to debate the pros and cons 
at any length here. Suffice it to say that if the reader delves very far 
into certain psychiatric or existentialist rvritings, he will come upon a 
point of view which disputes the main theme of this book and of the 
research on which it rests. 

The dynamics of motives operate in a rather devious fashion which 
makes it all the harder to understand them. Things are seldom what 
they seem in the motivational world. Three important reasons for 
this deceptive quality may be called masking, substitution, and matu- 
ration. Masking has the effect of concealing potentially important 
motives so well that they may not even seem to be present at all. This 
happens when another, more urgent motive has not yet been satiated 
and therefore continues to dominate an individual’s actions, perhaps 
even seeming to be the very core of his personality and the guiding 
purpose of his life. The motive that does the masking because it is 
still unsatisfied is very likely to be a desire for material things or for 
security, while the masked motive is more likely to be an intangible 
need like prestige or achievement. 

Yet, if the overhanging need can somehow be cleared away, the 
underlying one will increasingly lake over and guide the individual 
into new interests and attitudes. He may seem like a “new” man, 
revealing unsuspected depths and potentialities. Yet he is not a new 
man at all; he is simply a more highly developed version of himself. 
Clearing away the overhanging need can be accomplished in two 
very different ways: either by living in an environment of abundance 
which provides all the comforts and security one could want or by 
extreme forms of suffering which lead to resignation and the aban- 
donment of material desires. The more severe route can be seen in 
the lives of many artists and religious figures; the more privileged 
route in the lives of aristocratic statesmen and more recently in the 
rising demand for greater job satisfaction among technical and pro- 
fessional workers. 
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Since more people are worried about bread and butter than about 
the abstract joys of accomplishment, masking must be very common. 
Perhaps this is why the layman sometimes finds it so hard to reconcile 
tlie psychologist's stress on "higher" motives with his own experi- 
ence of what people are like- Higher motives have been masked in 
most men throughout history — poverty has seen to that. Further, no 
mass conversions to altruism are likely to occur if prosperity gradu- 
ally becomes more widespread. There svill be more people who are 
unable to tolerate dull or meaningless jobs that do not challenge 
their abilities. The symptoms of unmasked higher motives are likely 
to be increased turnover and symptomatic wage demands in the com- 
pany that does not understand what has happened and frequent 
changes in organization and job design in the company that does 
understand. 

The second complicating feature of motives is the capacity of one 
to substitute for another. The symptomatic wage demands already 
desCTibed are a good illustration of substitution: In fact, they may 
even help to explain the phenomenon of "wage push” inflation. 
There are, of course, many causes for the persistent pursuit of higher 
wages even after monetary needs have been svell satisfied and even 
when they cancel themselves out by inducing price increases. The 
causes are economic and political as well as psychological, but we 
shall dwell only on the latter here. , . . 

There seems to be a feeling among many working people that there 
a basic hard-to-define injustice in their lives which has not been 
erased by any of the benefits they have won and. furthermore, that 
Tmust Lmehow be management's fault that this nameless wrong 
condnues to exist. Baiting the employer by exacting a heavier price 
for employment is not an exclusively economic maneuver: it may 
aho be a device for redressing a purely psychological grievance^ Ar- 
■ [381 :s movin-r toward this point of view as he proceeds with his 
■ of the effects of diminishing the leeway for individual style 

analysis o the effects ^ „£ continuing 

and variation 1 material 

^^rkhmem he believes that employees are developing a new concept 
of wages: 

, « as rewards for productivity and more as manage- 

They are seen less as of world [the workers believe] man- 

nents obhgauon fo liypical wage increases are 

slTmore as ^nagement fulfilling iu obligation and less as a mon- 
valor or rewarder of work. 
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•Thus, entirely apart from the question of whether the 
money received was necessary for purchasing things that he needed, 
it brings with it the grim satisfaction of making the employer share 

i the burden of the employee’s unfulfilled, unrewarding existence- 

I The money is less of a comfort in itself than the pleasure of success- 
fully wringing it from a reluctant and probably indignant manage- 
ment. But the money also serves as a somewhat inadequate f9rm of 
compensation for the injustice it docs not erase: the fact that the em- 
ployee -will continue to endure a tedious existence. 

What is behind this seemingly incurable grudge against manage- 
ment? The Marxists have a pat answer in the class struggle and the 
capitalist exploitation of labor: but historically the middle class has 
been absorbing the proletariat rather than clashing with it, and it is 
a moot point who has been exploiting whom. The classical labor 
theorists have their own answer in Samuel Gompers’ pithy statement 
that what labor wanted tvas simply “more.” In its modem form this 
philosophy holds that not merely more dollars but a higher propor- 
tion of total company earnings should be paid out in wages. There 
probably are some working men who would be glad to see the social 
leveling that such a redistribution of income would create, even at 
the cost of the economic slowdorvn it would also create. But on the 
whole it seems questionable whether workers would be significantly 
happier or be any more relieved of their feelings of injustice if their 
tsrages cut deeper into company earnings. It is true that everyone 
would probably “like” more money, but if people are well paid to 
begin -wiib, it docs not follow that they necessarily rvant more money 
or that getting it would make a dificrence in their attitudes. Gompers 
notwithstanding, what most workers want with regard to money is 
not “more” but “enough.” 

^Vhat they will probably always want more of is a dignified and 
satisfying work life: less tedium, less exclusion from planning, less 
personal insignificance. More than they want a higher proportion 
of company earnings, they want responsibility for a broader segment 
of the production process and the leeway to decide how it should be 
operated. That they probably cannot articulate such desires and 
might even reject the idea if it were put to them in no way invali- 
dates this point of view. Workers, like everyone else, are subject to 
masking which conceals their deeper needs as long as others are still 
acutc;^ they reveal their motives more accurately in their behavior 
than in anything they are likely to say about themselves. Some, no 
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doubtt recognize that a dull and impotent life is one long insult; and 
others simply feel the insult without knowing from whence it comes, 
ft springs from the dullness of their work rather than from any lack 
of money to spend on diversions after ivork. 

Thus we arrive, somewhat circuitously, at a psychological diagnosis 
of excessive w'agc demands and at an illustration of the substitution 
of motives. The basic need is for a more significant role at work, 
which would in turn lead to greater self-respect. But esoteric needs 
like this arc hard to express and even harder to recognize for what 
they are. More importantly, they are not very likely to be fulfilled. 
Conscious that something is missing, the worker assujses that what' 
ever this something is must be withheld by whoever controls his un- 
fathomable environment. Because management controls so much 
and he controls so little, he credits management xvith omnipotence 
and therefore blames it for his vague and troubling dissatisfretions. 
He cannot demand significance and self-respectj even if he sensed 
that they were at the root of his problems, he would hardly know 
what specific changes to ask for. If he has ever experienced real dig- 
nity or dared to aspire to it, he is in the most anguished position of 
all because he Anows how remote and unlikely his goal is. 

But if satisfaction cannot be had, revenge can. Management hates 
to part with its money, and the worker does not mind acquiring 
some more. Thus winning more money — or, more precisely, success- 
fully pressuring management — becomes an important motive by sub- 
sdtuting for the achievement and dignity that cannot be won. The 
existence this substitute does nor, in StseJf, produce demands at 
the bargaining table, but it does put the worker in a highly recepdve 
frame of mind when his agents seek his support by proposing to bar- 
gain for more money. The company, in his eyes, can certainly afford 
it and it is small enough compensation for as monotonous a job as 
his. All wage demands arc not so irradonal, of course; when they are, 
a complex subsdtudon process such as this may very svell be at the 
bottom of it One has to wonder, therefore, to what extent infladon 
may be one of the prices we pay for putdng men into jobs that were 
designed for automatons. 

The third characteristic of motives which makes them difficult to 
understand is maturation. Of course it is the individual who matures, 
not his modves. There is. however, a normal waxing and waning of 
modves as the individual grows older and his attendon shifts from 
the problems of youth to those of adulthood, then of maturity, and 
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finally o£ old age. If he is fortunate enough to have gotten the prob- 
lems o£ one stage pretty well solved before those cf another stage 
come along, he will slip smoothly into being concerned with a newer 
and more appropriate set of needs. If he has not been so fortunate, 
he may continue to fight yesterday's battles while new ones are, in 
eSect, going on all around him. 

Thus the young adult just entering the labor market will be con 
cemed, typically, with locating the most promising career field an 
the most remuneraiive employer, or at least the most useful one for 
training purposes. Somewhat later he will be more concerned wit 
learning how to advance himself within his chosen field and his 
chosen company; the actual selection of both will ordinarily have 
ceased to be a burning question. If he has not settled on a general 
type of employment in which to acquire experience and thereby to 
increase the price he can. demand for his services in the labor market, 
he may continue to flounder. Meanwhile his contemporaries have 
begun to establish themselves and are becoming much more inter- 
ested in their nesv problems than in his old ones. The same analogy 
could be drawn at any of the major milestones in career develop- 
ment: Each is considerably easier to pass if the previous one has been 
worked out successfully. 

The gradual shifting of motives due to the maturation of the indi- 
vidual is really a special case of the ‘'reshuffling” principle we have 
already described. That is, a person learns hmv to satisfy the needs 
that one phase of his life thrusts upon him, and having sadsfied them, 
he is no longer very strongly motivated by them. Instead he andci- 
pates newer needs. This is why it is a mistake to condnue appealing 
to workers by satisfying needs that are already sadsfied. Such a pro- 
gram will sdmulale only the stymied or the very young, and it will 
leave the more accomplished individuab cold. 

Thus a person’s roodves may not aljvays be the same, especially if 
he b young and lives in a country whose economy makes it possible 
for him to work his way above the subsistence level while he b still 
young. At any given time he b likely to have a modvadonal poten- 
dal — that is, a capacity for responding to new incentives and rewards 
— ^which he has not yet given any hint of possessing. This potendal 
b likely to remain masked undl his more basic needs are attended 
to and will not ordinarily spring forth merely because an incendve 
has been flourished before him. As a matter of fact, his overt pursuit 
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of a particular goal may give a completely misleading impression of 
his true motivation is like. I^tly, time itself iWJI gradually 
realign the importance of his motives. Motivation is not, therefore, 
a particularly straightfonvard process, which is precisely why so many 
stralghtfonvard schemes for motivating employees achieve such un- 
spectacular results. 
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The Concept of Self 


Despite aee the apparent inconsistency, there is a uni 
Eying thread running througli an individual's motivational history- 
This is provided hy the set oE attitudes he develops toward himse 
Some are conscious, others are unconscious, and many are oE that 
murky, ill-defined variety that is neither entirely conscious nor un 
conscious. Further, there is a considerable element oE fiction in most 
people’s ideas about themselves. The average individual is not par- 
ticularly well acquainted with himself, so to speak, but he remains 
quite faithful to his not-so-accuratc image of himself and thereby 
acquires some consistency. 

"The young child reaches certain conclusions about what sort of 
person he is, or more precisely he develops certain vague hunches 
from the way other people behave toward him. As time goes on, these 
hunches fit together fairly well because some are frequently rein- 
forced by experience while others get little re-emphasis and tall atvay. 
Throughout his life he is motivated — highly motivated — by the de- 
sire to behave in a manner consistent with the symbolic role he has 
accepted as “himself.” His clothing, mannerisms, tastes, and opinions 
will all tend to fit his notion of what his kind of person ought to do. 
In fact, his actions arc often so determined by the role he is playing 
that people who know him well can predict his reactions quite ac- 
curately. There is a sense, in other rvords, in svhich we all become 
creatures of our ideas about ourselves and of our compulsion to be- 
have consistently with those ideas. 

The outlines of this self-image are fairly well etched in early child- 
hood; thereafter they evolve and take on specific ways of expressing 
themselves, but they do not ordinarily change very radically. This 
is why biographical research is often so revealing. Even as he sheds 
his childish ways and expands his adult horizons, the individual 
remains true to his symbolic self. He simply finds more sophisticated 
ways to express it. Thus the achievement-motivated adult may always 
have regarded himself as "destined'’ to accomplish great things; in 
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selecting his goals and persevering toward them he is only doing 
what he feels is appropriate for someone like himself. Similarly, a 
security-oriented person may always have regarded himself as a more 
or less helpless audience to the events that shape his fate; his passivity 
and reluctance to accept change arc traits that a person in his predica- 
ment “ought’* to have. In fact, we all tend to be somewhat captured 
by the roles we play, and the unfolding of motives that goes on 
throughout our lives is in many ways a continuing exploration of 


these roles. 

Thus there is an underlying pattern of consistency in motivation, 
despite masking, substitution, and the changes of maturation. The 
individual does not ordinarily deviate very far, or for very-long, from 
his basic ideas about himself. Because he wants to be a particular 
kind of person, he tailors his actions and even his thoughts to svhat 
he thinks is appropriate for that kind of person. There is, of course 
a certain amount of illusion in all this role playing. Particularly if 
a person is immature or unsure of his sums, what he is ofun matters 
leu to him than what other people seem to think he is. This is one 
reason why courtesy and face saving can be so imporunt; Few ex- 
periences are so devasuting as having one's pet illusions about oneself 

°*’?hmt‘he worker who fancies that he has a mind of his 01m ^d 
that he is capable of exercising some degree of judgment may be left 
mat ne t 1 " production-centered supervisor. This 

ufnTn oTe a^b fs -autm L m salvage some self-respect the worker 
IS an intolera supervisor and devising ways to obstruct 

may fin 1 „i,„s himself athwart someone else's self-concept 

'’^ndiiction-centered supervisor may be welcomed by another 
same „mer puzzled by the world and relucunt 

kind of worker, o himself. Indeed, without a strong hand 

“ ""te h^Te -uld be Lposed to the most damaging kinds of 
unc« "-d self-doubt. So it can be just as devasuung to leave 

a self-concept unsupported as. tis.^ 

Here lies neimer the supervisor's pre- 

concept has a h.g pj ^P^jp^y ,p 

concepuons nor the g jjsplh pud me individual's sanity 

with It. by ppjt p£ me world is out of step. People insist 

:mrbo"n being themselves, and managing them can be qu.le 
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an exasperating process if their work requires that they "be" some- 
thing other than themselves. But because self-concepts vary so greatly 
there is no single set of needs that all workers want to find satisiac- 
tion tor at Work. Therefore, no single supervisory style will lead to 
opiimum effort from all workers. 

The main defect of supervisory relations is not that production- 
centered supervision is necessarily inferior to other styles but rather 
that it is applied so indiscriminately. A supervisor, being human, is 
entitled to whatever style of supervising comes most naturally to him. 
But this does not make it practical to let any supervisor supervise 
anybody. We shall have more to say about leadership presently; mean- 
time it is important to note that the self-concept of the individual 
worker is ignored at the organization’s peril. 

How do self-concepts grow? In youth, emerging ideas about oneself 
are shaped by reference to other people. Until he knows which roles 
he can play well enough to convince other people that he belongs 
in them, a child has no one to “be”; his personality is in a sense con- 
firmed by the impressions he makes on others. He does not neces- 
sarily become the sort of person that other people want him to be; 
rather, he becomes the sort of person he thinks he can persuade them 
he is. As he grows older, his role becomes self-sustaining; now he 
knows what sort of person he is and acts accordingly, taking it for 
granted that the world accepts his own definition of himself. Still 
later he may even achieve some freedom from his role and learn to 
conduct himself so as to attain results that he tvants, regardless of 
whether this mearts departing from his customary attitudes. 

Initially, and in many cases throughout life, the self-concept is 
really a social concept, and other people are the standards against 
which the emerging "self” is measured and defined. Thus ideas of 
superiority, equality, and inferiority appear as the child encounters 
other people and seeks a consistent set of guidelines to follow in deal- 
ing with them. He discovers what kinds of activities, if any, he can 
excel in and what kinds he cannot do well in. Competence begets 
confidence and vice versa; a sort of chain reaction is established which 
leads to a more or less consistent level of self-assurance (or timidity, 
as the case may be) which may last for a lifetime. 

The sense of competence has a profound and lasting effect on the 
activities that the individual will willingly undertake and on the 
amount of determination he will bring to the effort. It therefore 
hw a great deal to do with his ultimate choice of a career and with 
his eventual fortunes in that career. Most people have at least some 
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option in deciding what they siiail do £or a living, and given that 
option, tiicy will try to find a career that fits the role they have been 
playing since childhood. 

However, ulents do not blossom forth automatically into an ap- 
propriate sense of competence. For, in addition to acquiring a rela- 
tive sense of how w^ell he can do things, a person also acquires a 
relative sense of what he desers'cs, Jn childhood a sense of self-worth 
is not achieved but conferred; it is the attitudes of other people 
(especially his parents) that tell the child ho^^^ much of an intrinsic 
claim he has on the attention and indulgence of others. The degree 
to which a child is made to feel rvcicome or unwelcome, valued or 
W'OrthIcss, lias a great deal to do tvith what kind of reception he learns 
to expect from others. It tlierefore colors his ivillingness to try to do 
things well, quite apart from his ability to do them ^srell. Thus a 
highly capable individual may attempt very little because he feels 
unworthy of the rewards that come with achievement, while a per- 
son of modest talents may successfully undertake a great deal because 
he feels he*deserves all the rewards he can get 

More commonly, however, the sense of competence and the sense 
of selFworth will be consistent with each otlier. Because of this, some 
people become habitual winners and others become habitual losers, 
while most become occasional winners and occasional losers. The 
important point is that their expectations become fairly stable. Most 
adults have learned from experience how well they can handle vari- 
ous tasks as compared to the way other people can handle them, and 
they also know fairly accurately how much applause and remunera- 
tion to expect relative to what other people geL If many people are 
disappointed by what they earn or accomplish, few are surprised. 

The self-concept that the individual brings to his job is, therefore, 
an amalgam of many things: the recepuon his parents ^ve him, the 
roles he has learned to play convincingly with his peers, his record 
of past successes and failures, and his notion of what rewards he de- 
serves. His conduct at work will reflect this self-concept, and his 
morale— that is to say, his attitude toward his job— will be heavily 
influenced by whether the job lets him be the kind of person he thinks 

^^The social roots of the self-concept, and the importance of die self- 
concept in industrial relations, are nowhere so well illustrated as in 
the process by which a person tries to determine whether he is being 
fairly paid. There is, of course, no single routine tliat everyone goes 
through in arriving at his judgment; most of the time the process is 
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unconscious and therefore rather disorderly. But despite their com- 
plexities, it is possible to analyze the reasons that are commonly 
given for feeling that a wage is fair or unfair and to recognize the 
underlying guidelines. 

To begin rvitli, income is a status barometer par excellence. Per- 
haps it shouldn’t be, but it is. No doubt there arc many fine people 
with modest incomes and many undeserving people with big ones. 
Income certainly doesn't reflect how nice people arc or, necessarily, 
how hard they w'ork or what they deserve. It reflects only the rewards 
they get. But despite its imperfections it is the primary measurement 
by which most people rate their own, and everyone else’s, status. 
There are at least three reasons for this: First, nearly everyone re- 
ceives some kind of income, so it is a standard that can be applied 
to practically anybody, second, most other status indicators — par- 
ticularly the kind that can be consumed conspicuously- — have to be 
purchased anytvay; and, third, money comes in precise denomina- 
tions and can be measured right dotvn to the penny, It is completely 
unambiguous; there can be no doubt as to what is more and what 
is less or whether income is increasing or decreasing. Therefore, 
whether or not income is a measure of anything relevant, it can be 
measured accurately itself. 

So the self'Concept very often seizes upon income as its most useful 
single index of whether the world agrees with it. No other bit of 
feedback is quite so universal, so readily transferable to other forms, 
or so precise. There are, it is true, some people whose values arc not 
so mundane, but fe^v people in as socially mobile a country as Amer- 
ica can be indifferent to so universal a status indicator as income. 
Our national preoccupation with income is perhaps less of a moral 
defect than a fascination with the possibility of actually affecting one’s 
own status and standard of living. 

In any case income takes on psychological overtones that go far 
beyond mere purchasing power. Granted that a level of earnings 
which does not permit a safe, healthful existence will be viewed as 
unfair, granted also that there are some sizable pockets of such im 
comes in the American economy, although these are increasingly the 
exception. Most Americans arc or will be viewing their incomes from 
the standpoint of someone who can buy all that he needs but not 
necessarily all that he wants. Hosv does such a person assess the fair- 
ness of his income? 

He docs it by comparing his income with what he thinks is being 
earned by certain other groups. These "reference groups" are usually 
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chosen because clues to their incomes are readily available (neigh- 
bors, friends, or people svith "published” incomes such as union 
members or government employees) or because they represent a status 
level ivhich he feels he should equal or exceed (college classmates or 
employees of equal seniority). In other words, he selects his refer- 
ence groups cither because he can hardly help but compare himself 
with them or beciuse his self-concept compels him to compare him- 
self with them. In botli cases he is seeking feedback for the all-impor- 
tant question of whether the world agrees with his own estimate of 


In effect, he conducts a highly informal salary 
from a true survey in three important respects. Fir«, his data are 
Imquently irrelevinti They may not reflect the flo-S P « 

for his services, but rather a price that can be . 

situated tvorkers with whom he would like to 

eff«n TM d"hfs“rdun7n"^ (Lderstandably) by a 

mt^ter generius weighting of his r^Ss^ 

with other people’s. All is being 

tion with income is almost meviuble, even 
fairly paid relative “ ‘h' "larken 

The P"« important sense the ego price has already 

"ego price. But in a P market; for very few people are 

changed the character „£ their services is deter- 

in a truly free market in h ^ free market price for a 

mined exclusively bV =“PP^>' minimum cost of replacing him, but 
man's services would oe effectively prevent so rigorous 

custom, contracts, “IS. . „ot always true. In the early indus- 
a market °P"^“"|by Adam Smith, competition between work- 
trial economy d,e "dry crust" level of subsistence, 

ers held their wages very change, not the least of winch 

Many forces have contn^ ^ free-wage market puts the ego 

is the intolerable p j^^i^t on dry crusts have egos. The degrada- 

_and even people who contradicts one’s self-concept 

tion of having “ ^ „early empty stomach-pmbably 
is certainly P* , „i,i ever be paid their.full "ego price for 

more so. Ve^ few ^ P pP._j ffee-market price any 

jheir '’“l-h?.vage market has been made to conform to die 

l:ati^vhfer;elf-concepts function rather than vice versa. 



Chapter 17 


The Environment 


Sometime during his earliest months a child begins to 
sense that the universe is not entirely under his control and that there 
may indeed be a rather big rvorld out there ^vhich is not merely an 
extension of himself. The realization continues to grow throughout 
life, and as it does, the individual constructs a mental image of how 
''1 “the world out there” is likely to affect him. Because he literally 
^ knows no other environment, he assumes that his image is real and 
conducts himself accordingly. To understand the individual, his “em 
vironment” has to be defined subjectively: It consists of anything he 
Is aware of, or thinks he is aware of, that can have an effect on him. 

Whether that environment has any substance of its own does not 
really matter. People alivays behave as if the world is as they pre- 
sume it is, but since they differ vastly among themselves as to what 
the world is really like, their actions often seem incomprehensible 
to each other. Walter Lippmanu summarized the phenomenon 
rather neatly more than forty years 

IVhat each man does is based not on direct and certain knowledge, 
but on piaurcs made by himself or given to him. If his atlas tells 
him that the world is flat, he will not sail near what he believes to 
be the edge oi our planet for fear of falling off. If his maps indude 
a fountain of eternal ^outh, a Ponce de Leon will go in quest of it- 
1£ someone digs up ^dlow dirt that looks like gold, he will act for 
a lime exactly as if he had found gold. "The way in which the svorld 
is imagined determines at any particular moment what men will 
do. It does not determine what they will achieve. It determines their 
effort, their feelings, their hopes, not their accomplishments or re- 
sults. 

Wc can find examples of this much closer to home. Take, for 
otamplc, the incentive pay schemes so often proposed as motiva- 
tional panaceas for all workers, usually because they work well with 
tnanagers and with salesmen. Yet the production tvorkcr. who cx- 
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pccts to spend his lyorking life at his bench, may see the plan as a 
device to coax him into forsaking his long-term interests for a short- 
tcrni gam. That is, if he docs produce more, he expects that work 
standards will be raised, or that he tvill be ostracized, so that his 
increased earnings simply would not be worth the continuing dis- 
comfort they bring. Because his personal environment is static and 
unyielding, his strategy is to make the best of an unkind fete and 
forego any illusions of being able to change it. The incentive pay 
scheme, seen against this background, is a foolish bargain that sells 
his peace of mind at a ridiculously cheap price. Management will 
usually be seen either as slyly attempting to lure him into lasting 
disadvantage or else as astonishingly naive. For its part, manage- 
ment is likely to feel that the unresponsive ivorker does not know 
where his own best interests lie, either because he has not been 
properly indoctrinated or because he is remarkably lacking in 
ambition. 

Yet the important point is that the worker behaves as if his environ* 
ment were real and not as if managemenfs or anyone eJse’s environ- 
ment were real. And management behaves as if its environment were 
real, and so on ad tnfintlum. Much labor-management conflict, and 
political conflict as well, results from a failure to realize that the 
other fellow may live in a very different kind of world and, accord* 
ingly, that his fundamental outlook on what is good and bad, pos- 
sible and impossible, is likely to be very different from our own. 

While there are, in this sense, many diiferent "environments” 
within a single organization, they are likely to have at least one 
common feature: The individual is very seldom a villain in his otvn 
eyes. His position is clearly defensible in terms of the way he under- 
stands his environment. If there has to be a villain to account for 
some injusdee, it is always some other fellow — who is probably 
aedng from the purest of motives as far as his perspeedve on the 
environment is concerned. 

The implicit notions that people have about what the tvorld is 
like and about what kinds of actions are appropriate in such a ivorlil 
become ingrained as a result of early experiences. Perhaps the most 
important experience of all is the e.xample set by parents and other 
adults. We have already noted how children acquire attitudes that 
prepare them for the kinds of economic roles Uicir parents arc al- 
ready playing. As children grow older, tlicy arc exposed to the wider 
environment of the neighborhood, but even here djcy will usually 
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be Tcccivmg a fairly uniform set of impressions about the working 
world that lies a few years ahead of them, simply because their 
neighbors arc likely to have incomes, educations, and job prospects 
that are similar to their parents*. 

Consequently, long before he first presents himself at the door of 
the employment office — even before he makes the educational choices 
that determine which doors may be open to him — a young person 
will already have acquired a set of assumptions about what the 
world is like, what he can expect from it, and how he should conduct 
himself in it- Sometimes the realities of the working world will force 
their way into these assumptions and at least broaden them, but 
for the most part they are seldom questioned. As time goes on, peo- 
ple find that their most familiar ideas are more reassuring than new 
ones, regjardless of which are fact and which are fiction. Xo outgrow 
a parochial attitude, especially when it puts one’s past actions in a 
rather petty light, is a difficult process that calls for bigness of char- 
acter. It is a tribute to the human spirit that it happens all the time, 
but it is also a commentary on the human spirit that it does not 
happen to everyone. 

An individual’s preconceptions about his environment have a great 
deal to do with whether he will be bold or meek, optimistic or 
pessimistic, vocal or impassive, for no matter what kind of world 
he thinks he is living in, he always tries to behave consistently with 
his view of it. In fact, his ideas about himself are in many ways the 
obverse of his ideas about his environment; they are like two sides 
of a coin, each reflecting the individual’s experience and his attempt 
to explain that experience in a way that provides reasonable comfort 
to his ego. 

Like his self-concept, the individual’s implicit ideas about what 
kind of environment he is living in are seldom articulated or even 
conscious. Analyzing it is therefore a somewhat arbitrary matter. 
Insofar as they affect his working behavior and attitudes, however, 
\ the "pictures ’ that the individual forms of his environment have 
I two important aspects: first, the power aspect— whether the environ- 
I ment is seen as omnipotent or as controllable to some degree; second, 
the retvard aspect — ^whether the environment is seen as benevolent 
or harsh. 

There are any number of possible combinations of environmental 
perceptions, but for the sake of a brief, clear analysis we shall deal 
only with the extremes. While this will serve to illustrate principles. 
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K must be remembered that portraits drawn in this manner are 
ncce^nly caricatures. People arc considerably more complex and 
subUe, and considerably less extreme, than the “types*’ we shall now 
portray, 

^ to powcTt the individual gradually acquires some concept of 
w at causes events which affect him. Broadly spealcing, ail of these 
events can be classified into those he thinks he can influence to some 
egree and those he thinks he can't influence at all. The proportion 
oyer which he thinks he has some measure of control is probably a 
direct reflection of how successful and how lucky he has been in his 
efforts to get what he wanted, as xvcll as of ho;v indu/gent che people 
tn his environment have been. If he comes to believe that he can 
manipulate events so that they turn out the way he wants them most 
of the time, then his environment and the people in it ^vill really be 
his tools and his raw material, and the most appropriate role for him 
to play in such a world is that of the planner, organizer, and manager. 
He will develop the habit of managing and will expect to control 
any situation in which he finds himself, largely because the world as 
he sees it is so thoroughly manageable. 

But suppose that the proportions are reversed; suppose the indi- 
vidual learns, as a great many do, that events will tike their own 
course with him whether he tries to cope with them or noL In this 
case his environment will be his master, and his most appropriate 
role will be humbly to comply mth whatever happem to come along. 
Instead of seeking opportunities he will seek instructions. Vet by 
the same token he will not be particularly shaken by disappoint- 
ments because he did not expect a great deal to begin with. Pre- 
cisely because his fete is largely out of his hands, he is not likely to 
take his career or income very seriously. While he tvill protest when 
everyone else is protesting, his main interests are likely to be in his 
diversions — especially in those he cannot control, like sporting 
events, which enable him to play his appropriate role as a passive 
spectator. 

The reward aspect of the environment is largely determined by 
the economic level of the society in which the individual >vas raised, 
although the spending habits of his family are also pertinent. In 
a community where few people are able to afford more than a fetv 
sparse creature comforts, families have little leeway for generosity, 
and most children are apt to grow up expecting to work bard for 
little enough in return. In more prosperous communities there is 
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more room for variation among families: Some will spend freely 
and possibly even borrow freely in order to enjoy what they con- 
sider the good things of life; others will perhaps be equally able 
to spend but more likely to save. Therefore, the'childrcn oE such 
communities are likely to expect more of their environment than 
the children of poorer areas: Some will learn to expect abundance 
and comforts more or less to rain down on them automatically, 
while others expect to be able to get such good things if they work, 
or maneuver, or plead for them, and still others expect to get only a 
modicum of tangible rewards and to find their main satisfactions 
in service. 

In any event, either through his own experience or through vicari- 
ous knowledge of rewards that others receive, a person comes to 
regard his environment as having a certain capability for providing 
him with things he may want. He is likely to be quite skeptical of 
promises that exceed what he has learned to expect, and he is also 
likely to be rather outraged at rewards that fall short of his expecta- 
tions. This is partly why companies with histories of strained labor 
relations find it hard to achieve results (at least initially) with human 
relations programs or Scanlon-type incentive plans: Their employees 
have learned to interpret any management action cynically. It is 
also why it sometimes causes less furor to offer no wage increase at 
all than to offer one so small that employees regard it as insulting. 

Expectations of reward work hand in hand with concepts of 
power to produce an underlying notion of what the environment 
\% \^Kt, v^hich rn rum has ramifications in motives and behavior. 
Since the interaction of these two aspects of the psychological en- 
vironment is easiest to see at the extremes, rve shall illustrate it with 
caricatures of the four possible combinations of extremes. Again, 
since most people (at least in economically advanced countries) do 
not have extreme perceptions of their environments, these factors 
will actually function with considerably more subtlety for them 
than would seem to be the case in these examples. 

First, consider someone who has learned to have both high ex- 
pectotions of reward and a high sense of power to influence his 
probably feel that life is full of exciting pos- 
sibdiucs for him and that he can very likely get whatever he wants 
It he puts his mind to iL His dominant motive will probably be 
an achievement drive. The thought that he may fail at something 
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is no doubt rather foreign to him. and should he fail he may be 
baffled for a time, although he will recover soon enough and have 
another try at it. 

He is likely to be a thoroughgoing optimist, so much so that he 
takes his optimism for granted and maintains a calm, unsurprised 
attitude toward his successes. Probably he seldom experiences much 
anxiety, except in the heat of a difficult situation, and even then it 
will be more of an exhilarating tingle than a sickening feeling of 
foreboding. He may be somewhat lacking in understanding of 
people who are more fearful or passive than he is, not out of snob- 
bishness but merely because he hasn't much awareness of how crip- 
pling deep fear can be. He is probably the product of a fortunate 
childhood in a fortunate society. 

Second, take a person who also has high reward expectations but 
who feels that he has only a low degree of influence on the happen- 
ings in his environment. His will be a mther privileged life, and 
much of his thinking will revolve around attempts to justify and 
preserve these privileges. Since bettering his position seems unlikely, 
or at any rate out of his hands, he concentrates on protecting ivhat 
he has. He may gamble for diversion but not to enhance his estate; 
economic risks will not attract him because the outcome will seem 
capricious and unreliable. He is more concerned with failures than 
with successes, partly because he needs no successes and partly be- 
cause failures will seem like an ever-present possibility to be guarded 
against. 

Since his station in life mil usually have been won for him by 
his forebears, he will be conscious of his heritage and fearful that 
he may not be equal to it. However, he is less likely to emulate the 
acquisitive ways of his predecessors than to demonstrate due he 
knows how to spend money in a sophisticated way. In a sense ivhat 
Thorstein Veblen labeled "conspicuous consumption" is this per- 
son’s way of proving that he has the taste and breeding to qualify 
for wealth. He is likely to be proud, gay, and insouciant when all 
is going well but easily alarmed by bad news. 

In many ways he can be compared to a general who has to defend 
a plush area with untrained troops against a powerful and resource- 
ful enemy. His life is sweet, but it is also precarious; he is well 
acquainted with fear although he can usually control it well enough. 

He is not likely to be very sympathetic toward others, largely because 
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he is too absorbed in his o^vn problems to be particularly aware of 
other people’s. He is likely to be the pampered product o£ a well- 
to-do background. 

Third, take the case of someone who has low reward expectaUons 
but feels a high degree of power over his environment. He may very 
well decide that the environment can be reshaped to become more 
revrarding if he will ^vork at it hard enough and accumulate enough 
money. Consequently he is likely to be primarily money-motivated 
and to pursue wealth with relentless vigor — perhaps even with a 
dash of unscrupulousness at times. Successes will seem to be entirely 
possible, but so will failures. Yet the game will be eminently worth 
the candle, and failures can be tolerated if the successes are big 
enough. Determination, grit, and stubborn unwillingness to quit 
will be the strategy most likely to pay off for him: Accordingly he 
will come back more energetically than ever after a setback and will 
not rest on his laurels after a success. He will feel a certain guarded 
optimism, never sure enough of success to become complacent but 
never really doubting that he can win in the long run. 

He will be socially mobile, struggling upward — possibly with the 
gaudy pretensions of the parvenu or just as possibly tvith a single- 
minded severity that leaves little room for anything but his business. 
The people with whom he works will note him as a comer, a fireball, 
a man to watch. He will be under a perpetual strain, unable to 
settle for what he has already acquired and uncertain that he can 
acquire more soon enough. Therefore, he will be inwardly tense and 
may reveal this in occasional eruptions of temper. While he de- 
mands more of himself than he does of anyone else, he may be quite 
intolerant of errors by people whose assistance he needs. However, 
he knows what it means to be an underdog, and in his calmer mo- 
ments he can be very generous and sympathetic toward his sub- 
ordinates. 

He is likely to be the product of a society that is in transition from 
poverty to greater wealth. It was men like him who became the first 
capitalists in the early days of the Industrial Revolution and who 
arc emerging today as business or political leaders in economically 
awakening areas. The pattern has been particularly notable amon'r 
slumdwcUers in big American cities, rvhich indicates that economic 
deprivation can release a terrific flow of enterprise if there are 
enough opportunities for personal gain to create a sense of power 
over the environmenL 
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Finally, consider a person who has low reward expectations and 
who also feels a low degree of power over his environment For 

im life will be a vale of tears. While he may acquire a peasant's 
wisdom that enables him to appreciate simple things and to laugh 
occasionally, the imminence of death and the indifference of the 
svorld will seldom be far from his thoughts. His primary motive 
will be to secure at least a bare subsistence for himself and his family, 
and if he ever succeeds in insuring even a meager income for him- 
snl£ — for example, by getting a salary or a pension — he may regard 
himself as unusually fortunate. 

He more or less expects to fail in projects undertaken at his own 
initiative; therefore, he seldom acts except out of habit or in obedi- 
ence to someone eise's instructions. He is passive and pessimisuc 
but probably not particularly disturbed at his lot. It is only svhen 
people like himself begin acquiring some safety and comfort that 
the possibility of improvement becomes meaningful to him, and 
only then can he be stirred out of his apathy by job opportunities 
or by demagogues. 

Ordinarily, he spends much of his life waiting, or working list- 
lessly, or socializing amiably with people like himself. He is under 
relatively little tension. Life holds no surprises for him since he 
expects no more than he gets, and it holds no terrors for him because 
he expects no mercy. He can be svhipped into mass hysterias, be- 
cause a leader ivho seems to understand his incomprehensible svorld 
is worth tollosving blindly, but he is not likely to get pardcularly • 
agitated about anything by himselt He is capable of a deep and 
genuine sympathy for other people— even those who abuse him. 
Economically, he is nearly inert— producing little, spending perhaps 
a little more than he earns— but even his debts ivill not be enough 
to enrich a lender because of his limited capacity to repay them. 

Such resigned, ineffectual people have made up the majority of 
mankind until a feiv hundred years ago, and in countries which 
have not yet been industrialized they are probably still a majority. 

Nor ate they uncommon in industrialized countries. What .Mayo 
called anomic is precisely the reaction of people with little hope to 
a besvildering. overpoirering environment. 

There is a common thread running through these four fictitious 
sketches and through the millions of portraits tiiat could be dtaun 
of real people and tlieir perceived environments: T/ie indimduet 
is always following a sensible strategy for getting along in the kind 
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of world he thinks he lives in. He is always seeking his maximum ad- 
vantage- But it is now clear that "advantage” has to be defined 
psychologically rather than economically. For the discredited ideas 
about people behaving like ‘‘economic men” were not so far from 
the truth after all; they failed the test of experience largely because 
they interpreted advantage too narrowly, in an exclusively financial 
sense. 

But financial advantage is only one kind of advantage, and it 
makes sense in only some (not all) of the “environments” that peo- 
ple think they are living in. There are other kinds of advantage 
which some people seek just as persistently as others seek money. 
The monetary theories of motivation have lost some of their credi- 
bility because they tried to generalize the entrepreneur's perception 
of his world to the employee’s perception of his; they failed to recog- 
nize that in a psychological sense there are many different worlds 
on this planet, even many worlds in one company. 



Chapter i8 


Psychological Advantage 


There is ah uhderlying order to human behavior on 
the job. People do constantly seek to serve their oivn best interests. 
But because they do not share a common belief in what is possible 
or valuable for them in this life, they define their best interests in 


an enormous variety of svays. From this perspective the theory of 
economic man" is nothing more than a specific instance of a more 
comprehensive theory. Like most partial explanations, it was thor- 
oughly punctured tvhen it acquired pretensions of being universal. 
The pursuit of advantage in some form is probably universal, but 
the specific pursuit of financial advantage most certainly is not 
universal at all. 


Psychological advantage — that is, the individual's private notions 
about what constitutes his own best interests — is a product of the 
way he perceives his environment and his ability to affect it Ad- 
vantage depends first of all on what seems to be possible — on tvhat 
the environment can be reasonably expected to yield — and secondly 
on which of these possible outcomes, if any, is desirable. \Pe can 
therefore expect that a man's ideas about his own best interests ivill 
be strongly influenced by ivhether he- feels that he has much power 
over the events that affect him and on which rewards he regards 


as worthwhile. 

This is the phenomenon on which so many wcll'intcniioncd and 
carefully prepared incentive programs have [oundered. Management 
cannot assume Uiat its view of the environment is shared by the 
people it manages. We shall have more to say on this point later; 
for the moment it should be noted that cffecuve planning for in- 
centives requires a first-hand knowledge of how empIo)ecs perceive 

their job environment. 

If the point seems self cvidcnl. it is nonetlleless not yet uidcly 
accepted in practice. Management uilh its bird's-eye view; of it, 
organization, can easily misjudge the perspectne from which ihc 
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individual employee, with his worm’s-eye view oE the same organiza- 
tion, will judge its actions. This is often diagnosed as a problem in 
communication, that is, as a failure by management to explain its 
intentions clearly enough, or to deliver its message convincingly 
enough, to its employees. Bui more than that is at fault. Everyone 
in an organization — the manager included — views the organization 
in a somewhat parochial light. Both their position in the power 
hierarchy and their Eunclional role will color their opinion of how 
the enterprise should be run. There are, in other words, many com- 
peting schools oE thought within the organization as to what its 
mission is, what its operating strategy should be, and where its main 
strengths and weaknesses lie. 

Management’s thoughts may be more “official” than the rest, but 
they are not necessarily more plausible or more digestible. This is 
why a management policy must make sense in the light of the indi- 
vidual’s perception oE his environment and what he regards as his 
own advantage. When that perception is understood, then perhaps 
misunderstandings can be cleared up, diverging points of view can 
be accommodated, or at least the lines of disagreement can be clearly 
staled. Effective communication requires a knowledge of what the 
"audience” wants to hear, since this colors what they will hear. 
Therefore, the opinions of the people who comprise the organiza- 
tion, and more particularly the environmental Eorces that shape those 
opinions, must be intimately understood if management is to guide 
the organization effectively toward its goals. This is true regardless 
o£ whether the organization seeks cooperation through appeals to 
loyalty and self-interest, as in an enlightened commercial enterprise, 
or through sheer coercion, as in a police state. People pursue what- 
ever they consider to be their best interests regardless of whether 
anyone else, including those who wield power over their working 
lives, shares their opinion of where their advantage lies. 

To illustrate this point, consider first the by now familiar problem 
of managing scientific and creative personnel. As the need for such 
specialists in industry multiplied during the ig5o’s, they were 
brought from academic and artistic environments into the far more 
tightly managed world of the corporation. The result was often an 
outright clash. To the professional, his mastery of his field entitle'd 
him to be heard with respect and to produce results in his own way, 
regardless of how peculiar those ways might seem to the layman. He 
wanted a role whfim the organization very much like the one that 
has been traditionally reserved for the outside consultant. 
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While there were no doubt some prima donnas among them, 
especially those who were beginning their professional careers and 
therefore were a bit insecure in their new status, relatively few were 
trying to trade on their scarcity in order to gain special privileges 
for themselves. Rather, it was a question of what kind of environ- 
ment was most appropriate for accomplishing their work. Because 
they dealt primarily in ideas, and not in tangible products that 
could be weighed or counted, the ordinary methods of work measure- 
ment seemed inappropriate. So did the ordinary methods of assuring 
that work gets done: for the professional, if he is to accomphs 
anything at all. must exercise a considerable degree of self-discipline. 
Therefore, the ordinary mechanisms of industrial discipline seemed 


not only unnecessary but insulting. 

The professional wanted carle blanche to operate pretty much as 
he saw fit in an environment full of coordinanon and contro , e 
wanted to be the exception to the rule in a system 
to malting exceptions. He wanted all this in the name o e P'"S 
get the organization’s work done. But his motives ran deeper and 
were not so altruistic as all that. He also wanted to work ^ 
fortable atmosphere free of petty irritants, especially svhtch 

symbolized coLol and therefore affronted what S 
his self-concept: an intellectually emanctpated man “ 

s; 

or svorking habits that were someiv jesn-aints that business 

Thus he not only ” openly flouted 

imposes for the sake of orde difficult for management to 

the^m as well Tins -^f^^rr^.Cprotssl^nal was^only pur- 
tolerate or understand. Y ^ ^^^^lojcal advantage: He sought 

freedom because he „,venlcd him from being, m 

the traditional forms o iscip had to be. He was. 

real life, the kind of person ^ o„d ,o the motises tlut 

in other svords. trying to ' . ^ professional career in the first 

had probably oriented him people did not 

place. His advantage lay m S 

interfere with his now recognized the legitimacy 

Happily, most b“"‘"f“ „cn,puon from die ordinary restraints 

of the professional 5 claim to nieasutcmcnt of 

on coming and going. > 
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results— provided those results contribute satisfactorily to overall 
company goals. Some organiiations. going a step further, arc won- 
dering how necessary such controls arc for other kinds of personnel. 
But there is still a considerable amount of parochialism on both 
sides: The business man tends to regard the professional as a rather 
outlandish type, while the professional is likely to regard the gray* 
flannel-suit set as a vast army of conformists. Neither side fully 
appreciates what the other side re^rds as its own course of greatest 
advantage; each side wonders why the other does not follow the 
pattern that is so advantageous to it. 

Factory workers are just as likely as scientists to define their psycho- 
logical advantage for themselves and to react indifferently to what 
management construes as “logical** incentives. W. F. Whyte has 
shown that dollar incentives will not have much of an effect on the 
productivity of workers who feel that their advantage lies in main- 
taining a congenial relationship with each other rather than in a 
short-range financial gain. The impact of financial incentives on an 
employee's productivity depends largely on the non-financial uses 
to which the individual thinks the money could be put. In other 
words, it depends on how much influence he thinks he can exert on 
his environment. He will not be interested in “building a better 
tomorrow” if he doesn’t believe that tomorrow can really be much 
better for him than today is. If life has taught him to expect every 
tomorrow to be one more drab repetition of today, it will hardly be 
to his advantage to acquire a few extra dollars. They will not buy 
him very much, hut they can cost him a great deal' exertion, peace 
of mind, and above all the goodwill of his fellow workers. In the un- 
changing world in which he expects to live he will need that good- 
will a great deal more than he will need extra money. Goodwill 
can make his existence tolerable whereas money cannot really ele- 
vate him to a better existence. 

When the members of an organization think of their own ad- 
vantage differently from the way its leaders expect them to, tensions 
arc created which at the very least will make it harder for the 
organization to reach the goals its leaders have chosen for it and 
at worst can make it impossible. In the long run most organizations 
turn into instruments for obtaining the advantages of their mem- 
bers. Sometimes management can block the process, but in the con- 
flict that is thereby created the employees can also block manage- 
ment from rcadiing its goals. Thus the psychological advantage of 
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employees — their own ideas as to what will benefit them most 
becomes a crucially important element in the fate of the organization 
to which they belong. 

This is why Rensis Likert/^®' in reviewing more than eighty 
studies made by the Michigan group in more than two dozen in- 
dustries, found that productivity was consistently highest where bot 
the financial and the psychological needs of employees were satis e 
on the job. No one’s advantage is exclusively financial, t ere ore, 
to provide only financial rewards is to create, at best, on y 
motivation. It is very much to the organization s objective a S 
to understand as much as possible about its emplo>ees ° ^ , 

advantage, and the best way to do this is by means o 
opinion surveys on a continuing basis. However, Pfy^fological^ad 
vantage may also be understood, to some pj-o- 

accordingly we shall consider the ways in which age, sex. and pr 

motion can affect it. 
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^ Other things being equal, young people will be mow- 

vated primarily by ^vhat their future seems to hold for them. There- 
fore, they will be quite tolerant of the present, provided their hopes 
are bolstered by occasional evidence that their future will be worth 
the wait. They will accept a lower standing of living today than they 
aspire to tomorrow, less challenging work than they would like, and 
considerably less status than they wish for— all with good humor 
and without loss of effort provided they have some grounds for 
optimism. It is to the advantage of a young person to build patiently, 
preparing himself and enduring a less than satisfactory set of cir- 
cumstances for the sake of advancing to a more comfortable set. 
The morale of younger ^vorkers can be quite good in the face of 
heavy workloads and rather ordinary pay if they have high hopes 
for their personal betterment. 

Take away the young worker's future and you have a demoralized 
employee who will become intolerant of the present, finding fault 
with the trivial as well as with the substantial aspects of his daily 
working life. If he happens to be an aggressive sort of person, he 
may broadcast his dissatisfaction to others and become, in effect, an 
agitator; even if he is less vocal, he will be no easier to get along with 
and will work no more efficiently than he must to keep his job. Such 
a person will feel that he is the victim of an unfair system which 
deprives him of his right, as a youth, to expect the future to be an 
improvement on the present. Therefore, it will seem to be to his 
advantage to redress the unfairness by striking back at what he thinks 
is its source. It he cannot have a future, then he can at least have 
the satisfaction of not wasting any extra effort to build toward it. 

Whether a young person feels that he has much of a future de- 
pends partly on the amount of inherent optimism he has acquired 
as a result of his early experience and partly on the kinds of cues 
he gets on the job. This is why periodic counseling sessions, in which 
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the manager reviews the employee’s work and indicates specific areas 
that need improvement, are so important for younger workers. 
These sessions provide feedback for past efforts and indications as 
to \tfhat the future probably has in store, as well as advice on w at 
to do to make the future become more satisfactory. 

It is quite true that effective counseling has proved to be very 
difficult for most managers to bring off gracefully and that orces 
are present in the interview which tend to turn them into fault- 
finding sessions or exchanges of platitudes, The mec ames o a 
effective appraisal program will doubtlessly continue to be a per^ 
ennial problem. The long-term solution probably hes ■" 
appraise a day-to-day routine based on specific results rather tha 
an annual ritual based on overall impressions. „,,rial 

Employee counseling, no matter how it is 
role in motivating the young. It functions 

-to recall Herzberg's concept once ^ Und 

gram will not necessarily improve morale, but h 
^ formalized feedback will X’ m^i'^young 

simply because the “ ‘ evidence about it just as 

he will drasv conclusions from a ,i,e job brings with 

rn^riu'irui^rrpm 

e^'nlh^r erits upon him. and he may as well 

quit hoping. evidence about the future 

There are, of course, many U deliberately focused 

other than a conference with » ” S „hedier on the basis of 
on it. The rate at which P^°";“'po„di prospects; and the 
merit or seniority; the “mp jje grist for speculating about 

rate and caliber of u"''. fof " nizatifns an individual’s future 
one’s own future. But in "?“'7f^"“eger5 who are most familiar 

is heavily affected by the opi ,hosc opinions in direct 

with his work; Tf^ “ho clues by which the young 

discussion is th^ /retell wliat lies ahead for him. 
employee attempts to fores ambition arc so strongly 

Because young men iron be a serious mistake to place 

oriented toward future u„iibcly to acquire the kind 

them in positions *u ’^cro for advancement. Rcpeliuie 

^^Sperience that ^ of judgment or self-reliance do little 
jobs that require htue 
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to prepare men for promotion. Yet it is common to place essentially 
overqualified young men in lower-level positions on the theory 
that it will be best if they "learn the business from the ground up 
or in the belief that they will handle the work more efficiently than 
people o£ humbler capabilities. 

Unfortunately, not only is the able young man in a routinized 
position likely to become bored, and therefore careless, but he may 
also become very embittered when he lealizcs that his future may 
not be so glorious after all. He will feel betrayed or exploited, and 
this may cause him to leave the organization and require that money 
be spent to replace him. Or he may not feel that he can leave the 
organization advantageously if he is older or more specialized than 
the people with whom he would have to compete in the job market. 
In that case he may feel that the organization owes him a limitless 
debt — which in a sense it does, especially if he once had poten- 
tialities that were not given an adequate opportunity to develop. In 
the long run, then, the result of placing overqualified young men 
in positions with limited growth potential can be a hostile, demand- 
ing, and not particularly efficient group of employees. 

Ironically, the decision to place men of this caliber in undemand- 
ing positions is often based on a desire to "cure” a high rate of 
employee turnover — which assumes, of course, that turnover is 
necessarily unhealthy. A high attrition rate is frequently diagnosed 
as a "symptom” of hiring poorly qualiBed people; the usual pre- 
scription is to do a belter screening job before hiring. While this 
is not particularly diJBcult to do with the aid of modem tests and 
other screening aids, it does not necessarily strike at the heart of 
the dilEculty; therefore, it may only defer the problem and possibly 
worsen iL 

Employee turnover is a recurring cost. Yet this cost can be a 
blessing in disguise when the aUcmaiive is tying talented people 
to jobs which neither stimulate them nor lead to growth. Over s. 
period of time, highly capable people assigned to routine detail- 
watching jobs become bored or bitter, or both. In the long run, 
recurring turnover costs may be much less of a problem than a 
demoralized group of capable but undeveloped employees. 

It is largely for this reason diat industry has employed so many 
younger women in positions which are quite essential but do not 
as a rule offer much training" for decision-making jobs at higher 
levels. These jobs run the gamut of complexity from the unskilled 
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to the highly technical; what they have in common is an assistino 
I or auxiliary role in which decisions are implemented but rarely 
I made. Tne work typically calls for patience, tact, and a high degree 
/o a ertness all qualities that the ambitious young male would 
\ probably run out of in a job that was unlikely to lead to a decision- 
making role of his own. 

The main reason why a higher proportion of women than men 
maintain their efficiency and morale in these jobs is that in most 
cases their future does not lie in the organization anyway. They are 
usually oriented toward a home and family of their own rather than 
a career in business; therefore, the lack of a future in their work 
ordinarily will cause them little dismay. Their working careers are 
usually brief, enjoyable, and moderately irell-paid interludes be- 
tween graduation from high school or college and the beginning of 
their real careers. Consequently young women, because of rather 
than in spite of their high attrition rate, play a vital industrial role 
by performing functions for which capable young men may be singu- 
larly ill-suited. 

If we can assume that most men’s working careers last about forty- 
five years — that is, from the early twenties until about age sixty-five 
— then the ph.ise of seeking one’s advantage primarily in the future 
belongs roughly to the first fifteen years or so. The next fifteen years, 
running from somewhere in the mid-thirties to around age fifty, 
may be thought of as oriented primarily toward the present. These 
are the years during which most men reach their pinnacle of achieve- 
ment, if there is to be one, or during which it becomes implacably 
clear that the bright hopes of youth are not going to be realized. 

The limits of possible attainments become more dearly outlined, 
and it is no longer realistic to cling to dreams that have not begun 
to materialize. These are liic shotvdown years in tvhich rewards are 


reaped or written off. ^ , . , 

The morale of men in diis age group is usually determined not 
so much by what they have actually achieved as by a comparison of 
their attainments to their earlier e.vpectations. II the present includes 
re, cards that are cqnal to or greater than those they had asp.red .0 
ivhen they were younger, they will feci fulfilled and tvill tiase a 
generally rosy, generous outlook. If the present falls too far short 
Is their hopes, they will feci dtappoitiled-eiiher in themselves or 
n the organization for which they work, or both. 

It will be to the advantage of the satisfied men to e,\pIoit their 
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good fortune to the fullest by Avelcoming new ideas, since these may 
lead to even greater successes for themselves and for others, and by 
adopting an encouraging attitude toward younger men, since this is 
a way of sharing their abundant rewards. But the disappointed man 
has to reconcile his record with his ego, and he often protects his 
ego by finding fault with his environment. To maintain this pro- 
tection, it is to his psychological advantage to resist new ideas, 
because he has no further desire to risk failure and has little hope of 
success, and to counsel younger men against trying too hard, because 
it is a consolation for him to believe that the odds against accomplish- 
ment are too enormous to be overcome. 

In any case, men whose careers are in this midway phase will be 
C much more oriented toward the present, and therefore less tolerant 
f of its deficiencies, than younger men. They will quite often be par- 
^ ticularly sensitive to status symbols such as job titles and office 
furniture, since these are in effect public indications of what they 
have made of themselves. They are also likely to be quite eager for 
xecogniiion: The successful men want it as a confirmation of their 
achievements, and the not so successful ones want it as proof that 
their efforts are at least remembered and appreciated. 

Although men at this age are less demonstrative than younger 
men, they arc if anything even more sensitive to intangible rewards, 
or to the lack of them. They arc easier to take for granted than 
younger men, and for that very reason they are more susceptible 
to being humiliated — albeit unintentionally — by their managers. 
Unlike younger people, they have learned bow lo be patient, yet 
they have less time left for waiting. Their future is in a sense already 
here, and iheiefoie they -want their aspirations to be realized (at 
least in a token way) now. 

^ While the majority of employed women are in the younger age 
\gToup, there is reason to believe that more mature women are going 
j to become an increasingly important part of the labor force.^*^^ The 
ways in which these women perceive their advantage arc somewhat 
varied, reflecting their differing reasons for working. For those who 
have gone back to work in order lo supplement the family income, 
or to replace a lost income in the case of widows and divorcees, the 
job is a device for paying bills, and as long as it is reasonably pleasant 
and remunerative they will not demand very much of it. As a rule, 
they will be more interested in a secure income than in taking steps 
to enlarge their earnings. This is mainly because their families and 
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outside activities continue to be their major interests. Therefore, 
the time, effort, and risk inherent in raising one's income level 
will usually be seen as too high a price to pay. 

To an increasing extent, women who may not have any particular 
need to supplement the family income at all are returning to the 
job market. Often these are well-educated women whose children 
are old enough to require only a limited amount of attention and 
who find that neither housework nor voluntary work offers a satis- 
factory outlet for their energies. They are, in a word, bored, and 
they go to work because they too have achievement motives. There- 
fore, they regard their advantage largely in terms of the kind of 
work they do; it is the intrinsic rewards of their work, rather than 
income per se, that weigh most heavily with them. 

As a matter of fact, it is common for such women to have hus- 
bands whose incomes are well above average; therefore, they may be 
freer of economic restraints than achievement-motivated men and 


even more dedicated to the content of their jobs as a result. Para- 
doxically, these tvomen are usually better paid than most other 
employed women — because they can qualify for more demanding 
jobs — in spite of the fact that both their objective and their sub- 
jective need for money is usually less. Of course, many women 
return to work for both financial and achievement reasons; the 
relative weight of each will determine whether they view their ad- 
vantage primarily in a steady income or in an absorbing job. 

These women will, of course, have the same need for measuring 


their accomplishments that men have, and they ^vtll not be content 
with incomes that are inconsistent svith the value of what they arc 
doing. Neither svill they be very tolerant of being paid less than 
equally experienced men doing comparable work. The argument 
that they are not likely to keep working much longer docs not apply 
with nearly the same force as it docs to younger tvomcn. It is not 
so much the amount of their income as its relation to that earned by 
men in comparable positions that concerns diem. Their advamage. 
in odier words, lies in accomplishments whose ivorth is measured 
on an honest scale. Tliey are more emancipated, more mecrcsicd 
in intellectual challenge, more mature, and for diese reasons more 
valuable to an employer dian most younger women. 

Career girls who work more or less uninterruptedly from their 
teens or twenties omi-nrd will, especially if single, tend to regard 
their work as a eonsidembly more important part of life dun will 
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most other employed women. Therefore, while monetary needs will 
affect their attitudes fairly strongly, recognition of their knowledge 
and reliability may be even more important to them than money. 
Their jobs become, in large measure, their raisons d’etre; conse- 
quently they often handle their dudes with uncommon zeal and 
authority. They endow their work with a degree of importance 
without which they themselves would feel unimportant; it is to 
their adiantage to become both highly competent and, in some 
cases, somewhat possessive of the work that provides them with this 
outleL 

The third and final phase of most working careers commences at 
about age fifty and runs to reurement. The orientation of men in 
this phase depends to a considerable extent on hoiv they have fared 
in the preceding phases. The successful individual will find the 
present very much to his liking and may, in these crowning years, 
accomplish more than he did in all the previous ones by the sheer 
scope and diversity of what he undertakes. The fully matured man 
who has never really stopped growing will be in the prime of his 
powers as he approaches the end of his career: in fact, he often 
decides not to end it at all and either postpones his retirement or 
launches into a heavy schedule of voluntary or consulting activities 
after leaving his regular job. For such fulfilled men the present is 
so rewarding that their admntage clearly lies in prolonging it as long 
as possible: They neither dwell very much in the past (simply be- 
cause it svas less interesting than what is happening to them now) 
nor project their personal hopes very far into the future (because 
they do not expect to experience it). Their concern with the future 
is for the sake of younger people and not for themselves. 

It is not given to many men to end their careers in such a benign 
and active frame of mind. More often a career closes with mixed 
feelings of relief and nostalgia. As their long and not particularly 
rewarding careers draw to a close, some men feel at first like prison- 
ers nearing a parole. If they have little to show for their work, then 
the quicker it is over with, and the sooner they can devote themselves 
to forgetting about it. the better it will be for their long-neglected 
egos. 

But there is something to be missed in every career, even if it 
is only the repeated routines which turn out, in retrospect, to have 
formed the main substance of a lifetime. The older individual is 
hkely to find himself increasingly oriented toward the past, because 
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that is when his major satisfactions occurred. It is also durin-. this 
phase that he may begin to search for a way to identify himself ivith 
the accomplishments of his era. To be able to say that he had had a 
part, however small, in something significant that happened during 
his lifetime often becomes a compelling need. Consciously or other- 
svise, he is likely to be moved by an idea that Justice Holmes ex- 
pressed when he was very old: "I think it is required of a man that 
he should share the action and passion of his time at peril of being 
judged not to have lived.’* 

For these reasons the older employee is likely to do a great deal 
of reminiscing, of pointing with pride to whatever is deserving of 
pride in his record, and more often than not of concluding that the 
good old days were a lot better than the present or even the future 
is ever likely to be. His advantage lies more in reliving than in 
anticipating; he enjoys tributes, mementos, and above all the role 
of a mentor because these things confirm his sense of how important 
his own past has been. But respect for elders is not a typically 
American virtue, and all too often the older employee is ignored 
or taken for granted. At this age, monetary incentives and even the 
prospect of promotion are likely to have less appeal than gestures of 
appreciation and gratitude. 

One final comment about the way in which age affects an indi* 
vidual's perception of his advantage. It obviously varies a great deal 
as a function of personalities: Some men are "psychologically old" 
in their twenties, and some men never lose their youthful outlook 
at any age. However, they are the exceptions; most men's thinking 
is heavily influenced by the career phase through which they are 
passing. This is why the wise manager pays attention to the age 
distribution of his employees and adjusts bis moiivau'onaJ strategy 

accordingly. ^ ^ • e n 

The possibility of promotion is one of the most effective of all 
motivators, partly because, like money, it can actually serve many 
different needs, and partly because several varieties of promotion 
have been evolved that suit the advantage of people in differing 
circumstances. It is therefore a rather flexible instrument— possibly 
the most flexible one ue have— for stimulating people to work more 
effectively. However, as we shall see. it docs not necessarily suit the 

advantage of everyone. , . . 

There are ac least four main groups of motives that promotion 
may serve. It is diflicult to say which is the most important; diii 
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o£ course depends on the person. For the individual who has learned 
his job well and thereby enlarged his sense o£ competence, one o£ 
the main attracuons oE promotion is the opportunity it offers for 
turiher personal growth. In effect, the environment o£ the man who 
has become competent in his work has become a little more pliable 
—a little of the control that his environment used to have over him 
has changed hands. The experience can be rather intoxicating. 

This is why dissatisfaction with one's current assignment often 
begins to be expressed so soon after it has been mastered. The mas- 
tery itself carries powerful psychological rewards with it, greatly 
enhancing the individual’s feelings of power and worth and promptly 
creating an appetite for still more growth. The prospect of spending 
years doing work that one has learned to do well — ^rvhich usually 
makes good economic sense and will help to repay the company’s 
training investment — will often seem rather bleak to the individual 
himself. He is likely to believe that it will be boring, lacking in 
excitement and challenge, and above all a wasted period during 
which he will merely stagnate without accomplishing anything 
toward his own development. Because he has already experienced 
some growth he is very likely to feel that his advantage lies in any 
channel that provides more growth; consequently he may consider 
himself ready for promotion long before his superiors do. 

A related motive is the desire for autonomy. To the extent that a 
man feels capable of making for himself decisions which are reserved 
for his superiors, he is in effect prevented from being completely him- 
self at work. That is, he is constrained to play a more dependent, less 
competent role than he feels is necessary. In his eyes this is a wasteful 
misuse of his talents; furthermore, it requires an often painful sacri- 
fice of prerogatives to which he feels entitled. Therefore, promotion 
is often viewed as a device for getting out from under burdensome 
restrictions and operating more independently. To be one’s own 
boss is very much to the advantage of someone who feels able and 
willing to make his own major decisions. 

Promotion by its very nature has strong overtones of prestige. 
Ordinarily, the pomp and eminence that are associated with certain 
posiuons are ways of recognizing the amount of responsibility they 
entail. The more reliance that the rest of an organization must place 
on a man in a given job, the more it acknowledges the importance of 
that job through attention, respect, and so-called status symbols. In 
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a sense, prestige is a way of identifying people with key functions and 
25 therefore a sort of informal, but vital, communication tool. 

Since promotion generally brings greater responsibilities, prestige 
follows as a sort of corollary. It is worth noting that sometimes people 
arc promoted for the sake of prestige alone without any correspond- 
ing increase in the scope of their duties. That is, they are promoted 
as a tvay of thanking them for devoted service or as an acknowledg- 
ment that they have acquired more value to the organization by vir- 
tue of their lengthening experience. In any case, promotion calls 
attention to the man who receives it and indicates quite clearly that 
the organization looks witli favor upon him, whether for his demon- 
strated ability or for bis continuation in its employ. This kind of 
favorable attention may be highly prized, either as an indication that 
the future is increasingly rosy or that the past is appreciated and 
not forgotten. Advances in prestige serve the advantage of both the 
rising, mobile young man who needs periodic proof that he is 
still rising and the relatively immobile man who needs proof that the 
time he has contributed is appreciated by his employers. 

Finally, and importantly, promotion is nearly always accompanied 
by an increase in salary or other income. We have noted how the 
motivating power of money tends to pale somewhat because of a 
"diminishing returns" effect; that is, the higher one's earnings rise, 
the more of an increment is required to produce a significant in- 
crease and the less likely' such an increment becomes. However, 
promotion helps to overcome this effect in tivo ways. First, by com- 
bining a financial gain with a psychological gain, promotion creates 
a total motivational impact that is considerably greater than the 
same amount of money could achieve by itself. Second, promotion 
often takes the individual into a higher salary classification, thereby 
increasing the upper limit of earnings to which he may eventually 
rise or it may introduce new forms of income such as stock options. 
Consequently, the increase in income entailed in promotion may 
be much more than the usual addition of a relatively small percent- 
age of the previous income. It could result in a sharply higher stand- 
ard of living. 

It is because of this prospect of radically improving one's earnings 
that ambitious men are frequently willing to accept a modest finan- 
cial loss in being promoted. This can happen, for example, in chang- 
ing from non-exempt to exempt status or from commissions to 
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straight salary. The promotion, in effect, brings significantly greater 
incomes within the realm of possibiliiy. Therefore, it can dispel the 
indifference with which most men regard incomes they cannot real* 


istically hope to achieve. It is also for this reason that men in organi- 
zations where promotion comes slowly, or where some men arc more 
likely to be promoted than others, often feel that the only way to 
realize a sizable improvement in income is to seek out another em- 
ployer who will start them at a higher salary level. 

There are three main classes of persons to whom promotion is 
likely to be, in effect, a psychological disadvantage. First, people ivho 
have already achieved a modest rise in status and income, and 
achieved it painfully, may often feel that it is better to settle for what 
they already have than to struggle further. The uncertainty of the 
struggle, and the added burden of responsibility should it be w’on, 
both exact loo high a toll from someone who has already spent much 
of his energy Cor the sake of a small gain. 

The veteran employee who finally breaks into management, for 
example, will frequently consider himself to have all the status he 
really needs, and the prospect of rising further may actually make 
him rather squeamish. Since his promotion has cost him a great deal, 
it is to his advantage to conserve what strength he has left and enjoy 
his present role to the fullest rather than risk his peace of mind for 
unnecessary rewards. It is reservations like these that often make it 
most unwise to press a pfomotion upon a deserving but reluctant 
older man; he would be almost literally "not himself* in such a posi- 
tinn. because, be. has. brwa'ji'.o.gl.y wad/e ^ hw/i 

Second, there arc some people who cannot easily tolerate the alien- 
ation that promotion often produces with former peers who sud- 
denly turn into subordinates. The ties of old loyalties may be too 
strong and the prospect of forming new loyalties too uninviting to 
make the promotion seem worthwhile. Transferring the newly pro- 
moted man to a new location does not necessarily solve the problem. 
For one thing, he may be reluctant to give up familiar surroundings, 
and for another he may be so thoroughly at home in one status level 
that he would need ties to that level in any community. Conse- 
quently, promotion may seem quite disadvantageous to people who 
find it difficult to cope wdth loneliness. Yet they may continue to 
need recognition in some form, and therefore some kind of sub- 
stitute for promotion has to be worked out for them. This is fre- 
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qucntly found in convening their role (if not tlieir title) to that of 
a combined consultant, teacher, and troubleshooter. 

Third, there are those who may wish for promotion, if it could 
be had on the same terms that ever>'one else gets it, but consider it 
so unlikely to occur or so diiliculc to handle if it did occur that it is 
not really wortli hoping for. These are commonly people who have 
some kind of social disadvantage, such as being members of a mi- 
nority group — including the world’s largest minority group, women. 
For those to whom promotion seems far beyond the realm of the 
possible, it scarcely exists at all as an effective motivator, and should 
it ever loom into likelihood, then the handicap of playing a high- 
status role among subordinates accustomed to being their "supe- 
riors” is likely to seem enormous. It takes uncommon courage to 
want to be promoted when it will probably bring a continual strug- 
gle to establish the right to have competed for it at all. 

Yet the top ranks of American industry are full of men whose 
parents and grandparents belonged to yesterday’s not-too-wcicomc 
minorities; in fact, much of the dynamism and growth of the U.S. 
economy may be traced to their willingness to compete for promo- 
tion and the willingness of the business community to let them com- 
pete. The lesson is plain: It does not benefit a nation to have any of 
its citizens feel that it would be to their disadvantage to compete for 
presti-e and responsibilities. To restrict opportunities in such a way 
that racial, religious, or other groups Jose their incentive to compete 
produces nothing and costs a great deal in unused talents, in unheard 
ideas and in atrophied abilities. Of the three situations in which 
promotion may be seen as a disadvantage, this is by far the common- 
est and by far the most unjustified. 
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The theory of motivation we have outlined thus far 
has stressed three broad concepts. First, any individual has some 
fairly persistent ideas — usually too vague to be articulated — about 
what kind of person he is. This is his self-concept. He tries at all 
times to behave as much like the kind of person he thinks he isos his 
environment permits. When his environment restricts him from act- 
ing in ways he considers appropriate for himself, he will feel frus- 
trated and will cooperate only as much as he must. His instinct, no 
matter how strongly his environment suppresses it, is always to be 
himself. 

Second, the individual's understanding of the environment he 
lives in does not necessarily correspond to the ideas of other people 
living in the same "objective" environment. He draws most of his 
conclusions about the kind of world he is living in long before he 
has access to all the facts, or even the judgment to weigh the facts, 
and he seldom revises or even questions his assumptions about the 
world- As far as he is concerned^ the world has certain constraints and 
certain opportunities built into it for him, and he is unlikely to try 
to escape from these self-imposed boundaries regardless of whether 
anyone else thinks they are there. 

Third, any individual is likely to conduct himself, most of the 
time, in such a way as to enhance the likelihood of being able to be 
himself in the kind of environment he thinks he is living in. This 
strategy is what we have called his psychological advantage. It may 
vary all the way from exuberantly seizing opportunities to passively 
making peace with the lack of them, but in every case it represents 
what the individual thinks is the optimum compromise between 
what he wants to be and what the world is likely to permit him to be. 

Psychological advantage has to be conceived more broadly than 
financial advanuge alone. Financial advantage becomes primary only 
under certain conditions, as we have seen. As a matter of fact, psy- 
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chological advantage is much more a matter of trying to be a certain 
kind of person — to play a real-life role corresponding to one’s favor- 
ite ideas about oneself — than of trying to have certain material 
things. Money and the things it can buy are usually more important 
as accessories for playing a desired role than as ends in themselves. 

What, then, is the role of leadership? If people are motivated pri- 
marily by a desire to become more and more like their self-concept, 
does it follow that permitting this would lead to bedlam and that 
leadership must necessarily be restrictive in the interests o£ order 
and efficiency? Even i£ it were possible to run an organization by ac- 
commodating its methods to the psychological a vantage o a o i 
members, would this not merely encourage the toy to be toy and 
the incompetent to remain incompetent? In ffiven ffie e cono ic 
demands on any organization, is it not compelled in some degree to 
fnore or even m suppress the psychological advantage o£ many o£ 

oTthe most advanced 

would an^ver ffiese question^ Carnegie Institute o£ Technol- 
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human relations advocates have swept the field so thoroughly that 
they have very nearly fallen into the same trap— ovcrgcncralizing— 
in which they caught the "scientific managers." The need for a job 
that provides scope for personal growth is not universal, and industry 
cannot cany on efficiently when every department is run with due rc- 
^rd for every ego in it. 

More through trial and cnor than by following the tenets of any 
sophisticated theory, industry seems to have stumbled upon a prac* 
tical way of distributing power so that egos get their share and the 
organization gets its share. To the extent that a job requires origi- 
nality and judgment, the individual is given more leeway to define 
the basic problem for himself and to come up witlr his own solution. 
To the extent tliat a job has already been analyzed and engineered 
to the point where it can be handled most effectively by following 
what amounts to a prescribed program, management insists on com- 
pliance. Thus, in research and development, outside sales, some 
engineering activities, and other creative or professional functions, 
the enlightened firm permits considerable individual self-manage- 
ment. On die other hand, routinized production and administrative 
functions are likely to be run by a manager who enforces a set of 
rules. Possibly he exercises the light touch of cmployce<cnteredness, 
but he is still the final arbiter as to what may and may not be done 
on company time. 

Leavitt does not regard the permissiveness tvith which manage- 
ment has learned to deal with the researcher as the entering wedge 
of a progressive "democratization" of entire organizations. Por just 
as management is relaxing its control in some areas, management 
is Tclnfotcing it in others. Leavitt feels, for example, that this en- 
hanced control may be particularly evident in departments which 
produce input dau for computer systems or operate on the basis 
of their output data. In either case it is essential that the human 
operators handle their work in a manner that is consistent with the 
programs being followed by the computer. Consequently, the over- 
all picture is one of redistributed controls or what Leavitt calls “man- 
agement according to task/' The degree of latitude or control that 
is applied to a pardcular function is being selected more and more 
in 'order to expedite that function. Leavitt argues that large organi- 
zations cannot really be managed as "unified wholes" with a single 
managerial suategy being equally appropriate for all of its varied 
subsections: 
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If Ihis inteqirctaiion is coneci, we should be seeing less and less 
unilomiuy in managerial praetice: more of a class system, if you 
e though a fluid one — in which the rules go\eming everything 
irom hours of work to methods of evaluation 10 sjsicjds of com- 
pensation may vary from one group to another within the same 
parent organiration. And, further, the many variations will be 
undcntandable in large part If one looks at the tasks that each group 
IS tr>ing to accomplish, and secondly at the tools, psychological and 
technical, tliat are at the moment available for working on those 
tasks. 


^Vhere the task at hand cannot be reduced co a reliable program— * 
or at least where it is not yet feasible to reduce it to such a program 
— It is to the organization’s advantage to rely on the liberated judg- 
ment of the individual worker. Further, there is probably some tend- 
ency for people with strong needs for self-expression to gravitate 
into careers where the work is essentially ’’unprograraed.” But can 
we safely assume that people in ’’programed” jobs do not have im- 
portant ego needs and that even if they do, the organization can 
safely ignore them? Granted Leavitt’s main point — that both jobs 
and people have differing requirements for latitude at work — the 
question still remains as to what is the opu'mum distribution of con* 
trol in an organization. This question is complicated by the facts 
that the structure of many jobs is changing under the impact of 
technology and, furthermore, the population from which working 
people arc drawn is also changing as a result of education and social 


mobility. 

It is still a moot question whether increased automation will make 
jobs more repetitive by tying men to the pace and logic of machine 
systems or whether jobs will actually increase in scope and variety 
as a result of automauon. Floyd C. Mann and L. Richard Hoilwan, 
both of the University of Michigan, have studied the impact of auto- 
mation on the employees in power plants'^* and observe that mim- 
agement can design newly aea ted jobs either way From both the 
economic and the human standpoint, they conclude, it would be 
more profitable to design new jobs in ways that maximne the role 
of the individual’s judgment and tlie br«dlh of his underst^dmg. 

Automation has thus far tended to displace large numbers of work- 
ers in relatively routinired functions with smaller numbers of work- 
er n Ssmons requiring considerable skill and awareness. These 
trends suggest that in the coming years there is going to be a I 


; a boom* 
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ing employment market for people who can think independently 
and diagnose complex problems, and a declining market for people 
who need to be guided by pre-tested rules or by the judgment of their 
supervisors. We seem to be moving, in other words, toward a greater 
proportion of sophisticated jobs in the total employment mix; there- 
fore. the optimum degree of control in most organizations is likely 
to shift toward broader use of participation and totvard management 
by results rather than by controls. 

Higher education is becoming the mode rather than the excep- 
tion. One reason for this, of course, is that a college degree is usually 
regarded as a passport to the highly paid, prestigeful world of the 
unpTOgramed job. In many technical fields master’s degrees are now 
quite common and doctorates are no longer rare. The trend toward 
an increasing proportion of well-educated people in the population 
at large will undoubtedly continue, partly because the demand for 
educated people in industry shotvs no sign of weakening and partly 
because education is an indispensable element in the social mobility 
that motivates so many Americans so strongly. 

Higher education not only teaches the individual to think criti- 
cally and to analyze problems for himself, it also makes him rather 
intolerant of restrictions on his right to do so. This is why the first 
few years of employment after college can be so disillusioning: The 
young man often finds himself having to unlearn the thinking role 
he has been accustomed to play in college and to fit himself into a 
hierarchy which gives its younger members little opportunity to be 
analytical. But before long many of them find their way into jobs 
requiring supervision, planning, research, or analysis — into what 
Leavitt calls the unprogramed areas. Those who don’t get such op- 
portunities are likely to become discontented with their work and 
either to pressure their managers for more stimulating assignments 
or seek them elsewhere. Consequently, the net effect of a more edu- 
cated pool from which employees can be hired is an increasing pres- 
sure to enlarge both the scope of jobs and the degree of latitude 
given to individuals in these jobs. 

The long-term trend, then, would seem to be toAvard a gradual 
spreading of permissive management to most organizations and a 
redistribution of functions to take greater advantage of the increased 
capabilities of a more sophisticated workforce. It seems quite un- 
likely that hierarchical controls will be replaced altogether or even 
that they will cease to be the major managerial technique for in* 
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dustry as a whole. But their monopoly on organizational strategies 
has already been broken, and there is good reason to 
their influence will continue to diminish, at least in e ore 
future. Leavitt is right: Employee-centered balance 
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cecded in making the group's production goals a vehicle by which 
men obtained their own psychological advantage: 

The common assumption that non-supervisory employees, given 
increased Irccdom. will loal and not produce docs not seem to be 
borne out by the evidence. Their behavior depends on conditions 
accompanying the (rcedom. Managers who achieved high perform- 
ance in ihcir units accompanied by a sense of freedom supervise 
by setting general goals and objectives and by providing less spcci6c 
direction than do the managers of low-producing units. . . . They 
use more partidpation and achieve higher involvement, greater in- 
terest in the work, and more responsibility for it than do the low- 
produdng managers- . , . 

The low-produdng managers, in keeping with traditional practice, 
ieel that the way to motivate and direct behavior is to exercise con- 
trol through authority. Jobs ate organized, methods are prescribed, 
standards are set, perfonnance goals and budgets are established. 
Compliance with them is sought through the use of hieraxchical and 
economic pressures. 

The high-producing managers do not surrender control of their de- 
partments to their men: they set performance standards and use the 
normal measurements to sec whether they are being met. The dif- 
ference is in the attitude with which these management tools are 
used. To the more effective managers, standards and measurements 
are only tools rather than ends in themselves. They expect their 
men to get their work done properly and use measurements largely 
to find out where they can be more helpful. One of the secrets of 
their success may be the discovery that faith in an individual often 
has to precede the justification for it — that the best way to bring 
out the best in a man is to expect it of him. On the other hand, die 
less effective managers arc likely to feel that the measurement report 
rather than the product is the reason for the group's existence and 
that the measurement can never be right unless they personally sec to 
it that no one deviates from his prescribed role. In a sense, both kinds 
of leaders get what they ask for: The employee-centered leader gets 
high producUvity, which is largely controlled by his subordinates, 
while the production<cntcrcd leader gets lower productivity, which 
is very much under his own direct control at all times. 

One of the ways in which the effective leader bridges the gap be- 
tween the individual's and the organizaiion’s goals is by creating a 
loyalty to himself among his men. He does this by being an infiuen- 
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are *"'sher management. Since the men 

enrh • ” toward him, communicating his "infectious 

entftusiasm for doing the job seel] is not very difficult; his audience 
a because he is the members' advocate, 

e effective leader also benefits from group loyalties. These oper- 
ate to enhance productivity, rather than restrict it, because his men 
achmve their productivity by themselves and therefore take pride in 
It. There is a world of difference, as far as psychological advantage 
IS concerned, between men who can see in productivity the fruits 
of their own ingenuity and those who can contribute nothing of 
themselves to production but mere obedience to orders. A good 
production record is a very flattering form of feedback for men who 
can build their egos by svorking well together; therefore, the group 
pressures on anyone who diminishes this feedback can be enormous. 
The phenomenon works in precisely the same way as the ostracism 
of rate busters by work-restricting regulars. The only difference is 
that this time the regulars have the same goals as management. 

When leadership contributes to productivity, it is usually because 


an atmosphere has been created which the employees regard as com- 
patible with their psychological advantage. As a result, they are likely 
to involve themselves more wholeheartedly in their work. The em- 


ployee is seldom aware of precisely svhy he feels free to give so fully 
of himself to his job; usually he can only point to the fact that his 
manager is a nice enough fellow, as arc his fellow workers, and that 
the work itself is rather enjoyable. He cannot be more specific be- 
cause there is nothing tangible to point to. He is reacting to a general 
atmosphere created by a managerial style that symbolizes a suppor- 


live altitude. 

The effective manager’s style of handling his o^vn job conveys his 
willingness to let the employee dctenninc what his style of handling 
his job shall be. It clearly implies that he trusts the employees inten- 
tions and. within reasonable limits, will tolerate the employee's idio- 
syncrasies The effective leader, then, is above all the architect of an 
atmosphere that supports whatever his subordinates happen to re- 
gard as their psychological advantage; what more, he usually ere- 
ates this atmosphere unconsciously by what his facial expressions, 
vocal inflections, and other involuntary styles of communicaung sug- 

Gcscabout his underlying attitudes. 

For that matter, the ineffective leader also creates an atmosphere 
by these involuntary styles of comniunicaiioni. The difference lies 
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in what the atmosphere does to the employee's self-concepts. The 
ineffective leader manajjes somehow to convey the idea thnt the job 
is basically an endless re-enaciment of certain rituals which, to be 
accomplished properly, require that one's individual quirks be sup- 
pressed until quitting time. He creates this dreary impression AViih- 
out necessarily intending it or even realizing it; his men simply read 
it into his manner- 

Some groups are productive in spite of failing to suit the psycho- 
logical advantage of their members. Usually these are performing 
highly Toutinized work which cannot be affected very much by en- 
thusiasm or the lack of it, or jobs set in a coercive environment 
(such as a labor surplus which suppresses normal advantage seeking 
with the threat of replacement). In any case, the productivity of such 
groups is not so much the result of their leadership as of the system 
of work flow or the pressure of external events. 

It is vitally important to realize that any group reacts to the total- 
ity of cues in a leader’s behavior and not just to those cues to which 
he wants them to respond. The real communication between a man- 
ager and his men includes much more than the bald text of their 
conversations and conespondencc. More importantly, it includes 
what is not said; it also includes shades of meaning and emphasis; 
and it even includes ambiguities into which the men can read ^s^hat- 
ever fits their preconceptions best. This subtler form of communica- 
tion between the leader and the led is all the more persuasive 
because it is largely unconscious and therefore neither edited nor 
analyzed by either party. In effect, the leader is likely to communi- 
cate a great deal more than he intends. Consequently, it is the rare 
leader who can expect, realistically, to be taken at his word by his 
men until — and if — he proves to them that he can be. 

In order to understand the leadership process more fully, it is nec- 
essary to dig back into the antecedents of the attitudes that a leader 
projects, willy-nilly, to his men. His attitude toward them is deter- 
mined by his concept of how his job ought to be handled, by the 
management climate" created by his superiors, and by his own psy- 
chological advantage. While all three are interrelated to some ex- 
tent, we shall consider them separately for the sake of a clearer 
analysis. 

A manager's tacit ideas about what his job consists of are not neces- 
sarily much like his formal job description, largely because job de- 
scriptions make no assumptions about the manager's motives. Most 
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managers evolve their own ideas about what their jobs require of 
icm, which results in considerable diversity of approach. This is, 
or can e, very desirable since it enables the organization to fit the 
manager to the job that is most susceptible to his style. Regardless 
o ether or not he is assigned because of his ideas on management, 
e impact he inalces on his men will he very much affected by his 
assumptions about how they ought to be managed. 

To illustrate the point, let us consider some common assumptions 
that are often made about leadership: that tlie group's work must 
always be done by the most qualified man available, even if he is the 
manager: that men can be manipulated like puppets by making a 
few stereotyped concessions to their egos; and that if the manager 
can instill enough entluisiasm into his men and sustain it at a high 
level, they will get the ivork done properly by themselves. 

If the men are doing work that the manager used to do at one time, 
and especially if he tvas promoted because of his expertness in tlicir 
work, he may conclude that the best way to keep from having to redo 
most of the work himself is to handle the harder jobs personally and 
scrutinize tlie remainder very closely. Thus he becomes a sort of 
player-manager; inevitably he is drawn further into the minutiae 
of the work and becomes Jess available for the over-all direction of 
his department. He works harder than any of his men — indeed, 
harder than most other managers — but since he is in effect encroach' 
ing on his men's work, they gradually relinquish responsibility for 
it, which pulls him deeper into a trap of his own devising. Tims his 
unwillingness to let svork be done by otliers because he can do it 
better undermines the men’s willingness to cooperate — and with it 
the manafTcr’s usefulness as a manager. The moral is that you cannot 
lead a group successfully unless you arc willing to rely on it. 

Some managers operate as if their men had to be tricked into doing 
their sv’ork. For them management is a contest of wits in which the 
prize goes to the side with (he most ingenuity. They .munie th.u 
hardly anyone ^vants to work and that the lypicil uorkcr, when left 
to his own devices, will find ways lo appear busy uhile gening at 
little done as possible- Houever, they do not resort lo an>ihing at 
crude as coercion to insure that the job gcU done; instead, they try 
m caiolc ilicir men with what ihc>' diink of at -human rclanont," 

This is how the floodgates were opened for the many counct. 

I nnLs and manuals that reduce human relations to a form of cti- 
ucttc Managers t. ho svant a simple formula to change aniasommt 
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into harmony have created an apparently limitless market for pre- 
scriptions telling with a tew well-chosen words how to keep workers 
happy. There is nothing wrong with being friendly toward one s 
subordinates, but it does not really solve any of the fundamenml 
problems that cause conflicts and restriction of output. At best, the 
stylized courtesy that passes for human relations may mollify a few 
sensitive employees: at worst it may be bitterly resented as sheer ma 
nipulation. 

Some managers regard work as basically tedious and attribute slow - 
downs and waste to boredom more than anything else. Tiieir solu- 
tion is to turn work into a sort of game, usually by setting up some 
form of competition witli another group or with some previous rec- 
ord of productivity. U the hygiene of the group (to recall Herzbergs 
concept) is in good enough order — that is, it the men feel fairly paid 
and get along well enough with their supervisors — these devices can 
add a little excitement to the job and stimulate some extra effort. 
In effect, the manager simply avails himself of a pre-existing work- 
group that is friendly totvard management and gives it a short-term 
goal to work toward. 

The addition of some sort of prize as an incentive may help by 
giving the production target an attractive label; that is, the prize 
symbolizes the larger psychological reward of demonstrating the 
group's productive prowess. However, prizes may introduce second- 
ary motivations, so they have to be planned thoughtfully lest they 
undermine rather than reinforce the basic motive, which is the de- 
sire of the group to be able to congratulate itself on its proficiency. 
The key considerations regarding the effects of a prize are the ap- 
parent likelihood of winning it, the question whether it will be 
widely shared by the group or awarded symbolically to a £e%v of them, 
and the value of the prize itself. If the production target is too re- 
mote, the prize is likely to be regarded as a cruel hoax, and efforts 
may actually slacken in a show of resentment. Similarly, if the target 
is too easily attainable, the prize may be taken as an indication that 
management is either unaware of the group’s capabilities or uninter- 
ested in achieving very high goals, cither of which will dampen en- 
thusiasm. A prize shared by the entire group— such as individual 
mementos— will usually be more effective than a prize destined for 
a few of the members, unless these few are regarded with such affec- 
tion that they can legitimately serve as the others' proxies and 
accept the award in their behalL Finally, a prize which is too common- 
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place or costs too little will often be regarded as an insult, implying 
that the group can be cheaply bribed, while one that is too costly 
may arouse internal bickerings and tension which will actually harm 
efficiency, especially if the group cannot reach the target. It is worth 
noting that the greatest prize of all — the preservation of the com- 
pany as a reliable source of livelihood for the group— has provided 
the most effective settings for Scanlon-type incentive systems. 

Regardless of what device the manager uses to create enthusiasm, 
none is likely to work very well if the group’s hygiene is not in good 
order. Suspicious or demoralized workers svill not be charmed out 
of their corner very readily, simply because what they lack is not a 
prize or a bit of competitive spirit but a sense of being dealt ivith 
fairly. Contests and appeals to team spirit assume that the prizes will 
be re'ntrded as e-xtra treats, but where they are regarded instead as 
dangled substitutes for rewards that are already deserved, they will 
produce little except a deepened conviction that management is 

clumsy and malevolent. . , . ^ 

Finally, there are those leaders who are apparently convinced that 
no one ever rvorks so herd as svhen he fears for ^e serar.ty of h.s 
income and svho use the threat of dismissal or demotion as their 
main device. The method works, but it works deceptively. It pro- 
ices considerable bustle when work is observed, even some staged 
It“ity for the benefit of the observer, but a compensatory ™.ng 
n irtivitv is likely when the workers are no longer being 
Sill r ly if measurements are used instead of formal ob- 
watched. Simi activities will suffer so that the meas- 

servations, various unm^uredaa.^^ 
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subtleties in his manager's style. Consequently the only leader tvho is 
likely to profit much from human relations training that concen- 
trates on overt tactics rather than on clarifying his basic appreciation 
of what his job really requires is the one who happens to be a con- 
summate actor. 

A leader pursues his own psychological advantage in an environ- 
ment that consists largely oE the informal management climate in 
which he operates. This climate is communicated to him by his supe- 
riors much as his own attitudes are communicated to his men: That 
is, he reacts to the style of his company’s leaders as well as to formal 
directives and job descriptions. This climate, in turn, is compounded 
of the organization's history, its current economic position, and, 
most of all, the way in which the dominant personalities at the top of 
its hierarchy interpret the organization’s mission. Particularly if 
he was “tutored,” as it were, by older managers before assuming his 
current duties, the leader will absorb some rather clear notions of 
what must and what must not be done if his own advantage is to be 
protected. This is why it is so hard for a company to put on a truly 
nesv face; the effects of past policies Unger Cor a long time, and the 
record of past actions is usually a more convincing communication 
than a statement of current intentions. 

The management climate is actually an informal but highly effec- 
tive communication system which steers the manager toward certain 
leadership styles. For example, he may be compelled to adopt im- 
personal controls over his men by the simple mechanism of load- 
ing himself down with too much papenvork. This has the effect of 
making him unavailable to his men, which turns him into a rather 
aloof and distant figure as far as they are concerned. Further, since 
the department’s measurement reports become the manager’s prin- 
cipal form of communication with his own superiors, he learns to 
press his men hard to make the reports look good. Consequently, an 
organization that requests too many reports from people who should 
be supervising instead of clerking induces them to rule from afar by 
fiat. The climate makes it advantageous for a manager to ignore the 
advantage of his men. 

Another way in which ilic management climate influences leader- 
ship stales is through an unbalanced emphasis on the organization’s 
various goals. Most companies want both high productivity and good 
employee relations, rightly insisting that there is no inherent incom- 
patibility between the two, yet it takes only one or two dramatic 
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ovc^eactions to a difficulty in either area to convince managers that 
cither can be sacrificed to the other. In effect, they are told that 
miss the first of tliese targets may be undesirable, but to miss the 
second uould be catastrophic, or vice versa. Their own advantage 
IS made to lie in reaching the presumably more valued target at all 
costs, including, if necessary, sacrificing the less valued one. They 
are therefore induced to become either overly solicitovis of their men 
or callous toward them, depending on which kind of failure has 
aroused their own superiors to the more dreadful type of ivrath. 

Probably tlie key element in the shaping of leadership styles within 
a company is the manner in which delegation is handled by top man- 
agement. If most major decisions are made at the top. the managers 
of tlie various departments ivill be largely concerned with admin- 
istering those decisions rather than svith trying to contribute to 
them. They may find fault with the policies they enforce, but unless 
their opinions are obviously valued and heard in good faith, they 
may not be willing to reveal them. They will tend to interpret regu- 
lations literally, avoiding opportunities for applying them flexibly 
for fear of overstepping their authority. Their leadership styles will 
be rather rigid: very strict in matters where they have specific instruc- 
tions but possibly quite lax in matters that are not covered by direc- 


On the other hand, an organization whose top managers set broad 
goals for their subordinates and delegate a considerable degree of 
authority to them for reaching these goals is likely to release a variety 
of leadership styles. Freed of restraints upon their own advantage, 
all the managers will display their natural styles. For better or worse, 
they ivill be able to be themselves in their jobs. The resultant diver- 
sity can be used to good advantage if style is matched svith the task 
of the group and ivith the particular motives of. the men in the 
group. But, if managerial assignments are made without regard to 
the limitations of natural style, there may be enough mismatches 
to make top management want to homogenize styles again by reas- 
suming most of the autliority it had delegated. In fhet, it is precisely 
this danger— that delegation ivill be short-lived— that gets decen- 
tralization off to a slow start in companies that have historically been 
conuolled tightly from the top. 


No matter how strongly (or weakly) the management climate su- 
rimposes iuelf on the leader’s own inclinations, these are never 
altogedier absent. He is, after all, every bit as human as his men or 
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his superiors, and he pursues his psychological advantage as ^ ^ 
can in the environment created for him by both of them, ^ ^ 

there are as many specific kinds of strategies for doing this as ere 
are leaders, they have certain common elements which are well 
examining. Chief among these is the fact that anyone who wie 
authority possesses a tool which can reshape his environment. Con 
sequenily, opportunities to become leaders — either within organi- 
zations or through self-employment — are avidly sought by people 
whom life has taught that Ihe environment can be dominated. 

It is a leader's job to see to it that things get done, and on a scale 
that no ordinary man could accomplish by himself. Using the group 
as his instrument, the leader tries to bring about sizable changes in 
his environment. That is, he produces a willed event, in the form 
of an achieved production goal, which stands in marked contrast to 
the unwilled, unanticipated, and often undesired events that fill the 
lives of most people. Therefore, leadership can provide an exhilarat- 
ing sense of mastery of the environment— of piloting events, if you 
will, rather than being their passenger. 

However, not everyone in a position of leadership is able or 
even wants to cause events to occur through his group as he wishes. 
After all, effective leadership is often a subtle, indirect process which 
requires the leader to prevent his own ego from obtruding onto his 
men’s egos. Many of the traditional trappings of leadership — such 
as the presumption that the leader knows best, the unquestioning 
acceptance of his decisions, the deference and outright flattery ac- 
corded to him — must be sacrificed to some degree if the group is to 
be motivated for top performance. There are some leaders to whom 
these trappings are more important than the operating results ob- 
tained by their groups, so much so that they would insist that they 
are not trappings at all but the indispensable tools of the leader’s 
trade. 


We have to distinguish, in other words, bettveen the leader who 
seeks his advantage in exercising some control of the resiths achieved 
by the group and the leader who seeks his advantage in controlling 
conduct of the group. The one finds confirmation of his prowess 
in the achievements of his group, the other in the decorum of his 
group. This is, of course, a somewhat artificial distinction, since very 
few real managers fit either stereotype perfeedy. But to distinguish 
between two types of leaders in ibis way brings into focus the uses to 
which they put the power that their jobs give them over the lives of 
other men. 
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or seeking to satisfy differing motives in a managerial Job. As for 
low well we can claim to understand it, let us remember that while 
we know a great deal about the psychology of the led, we have made 
very few systematic explorations of the psychology of the leader. 
Afost leadership studies have concerned themselves with the kinds 
of social interaction that can be observed between a leader and his 
men, which is something like describing the moves in a chess game 
without knowing why the players prefer their characteristic strate- 
gies. In this particular chess game the players rarely knmv why they 
play as they do; in fact, they rarely even wonder about it. But indus- 
trial psychologists are wondering about it, and until they are able 
Co come up with some firm answers, we are not likely to see any real 
breakthroughs in the art of managing people successfully. 

At this point it is possible to suggest seven hypotheses about the 
relationship between power and leadership style. Whether these 
hypotheses can be substantiated by research remains to be seen; 
meantime they have at least the slim merit of being consistent with 
what is already known or believed about motivation. 

First, anyone who possesses power tends to use it to satisfy his own 
motives. That is, power becomes an instrument of the leader’s psy- 


chological advantage. 

For example, a person who feels at the mercy of his environment 
may habitually ally himself with people or institutions which seem 
strong enough to protect him. Therefore, his main advantage will lie 
fji preserving the benevolence of his o^vn leaders. Precisely because 
this type of person will usually be loyal and reliable, he may be 
selected for a leadership position in which he is given the power to 
control the behavior of other people. Yet be will probably continue 
to seek the goodwill of his superiors by carrying out their instruc- 
tions quite literally and by avoiding the presumpUon of interpreting 
these instructions as the circumstances of his group may require. 
His advantage, in other words, lies in enforcing instructions from 
above while ignoring messages from below. In this way a man u-ho 
uses power to secure his own safety becomes a bureaucrat 

On the other hand, a person wlio feels that his environment is sus- 
ceptible to improvement will tike on one ambiuous project after 
another. Success in one area reinforces his certainty that it can be 
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had in others also. He becomes confident, enterprising, and expert 
at finding ways to circumvent obstacles that more modest men con 
sider insurmountable. Because he acquires a reputation for getun-, 
things done, he too may be given a position of power. But his a • 
vantage will continue to lie in accomplishments rather than in t e 
attitude taken toward him by either his superiors or his subordinates. 
Accomplishments make his environment more agreeable to him, an 
the people above and below him arc important only to the extent 
that they can help or hinder his efforts to control events. 

He may be friendly, unfriendly, or indifferent, but the pragmatic 
streak in him will probably teach him to insure the sustained 
cooperation of the people who can affect the results he is trying to 
achieve. Thus he will probably learn to abide by the broad intent 
of policies while feeling free to apply them as he sees fit and to direct 
his group with a light touch without having to tolerate poor work- 
manship. A leader who provides his orvn security will be neither 
subservient to his own leaders nor suppressive of his men. He is likely 
to win both high morale and high productivity from his subordinates 
despite the fact that he is not, strictly speaking, either production- 
centered or employee-centered: He is accomplishment-centered. 
Second, the possession of power creates guilt. 

There are at least two reasons why this is so. Everyone has the ex- 
perience, during childhood, of a prolonged period of subservience 
to the will of others. This usually leaves some indelible impressions 
of the nature of power and especially of the damage it can do to 
egos and ibe kin^ of bitter retaliatory desires it can arouse. A cer- 
tain capacity to identify with the underdog — largely because "we have 
all been underdogs ourselves for a long while — usually lingers on in 
the adult. This emotional link between the leader and his owm 
memories of being led can have a number of different effects. In 
some men it leads to compassion; in others to a refusal to recognize 
the legitimacy of anyone’s resentment of their power. But in mature 
leaders it brings the realization that the antagonism of the led is 
a natural burden of leadership, which can only be dispelled through 
the responsible use of power. That is, the mere fact of leadership cre- 
ates antagonism because it resurrects the outgrown relationship of a 
parent to a child, with the former deciding what the latter may do, 
and it almost inevitably places itself athwart most adult self<oncepts. 
Thus the leader has to deal with a rather inconvenient link in his 
own past to the predicament he creates for the people he leads. There 
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atwimng the results he wants. Unlike the underling who can do 
t e about his frustration aside from dragging his heels, the leader 
can dispel many of his obstructions by using threats or direct com- 
mands. Such "solutions" are usually short-lived and may in the long 
run create more severe frustrations for the leader than they remove, 
but even so there are plenty of occasions when he will be sorely 
tempted to risk eiiem. Add to this the fact that the leader, being hu- 
nian, will accumulate some resentments and dislikes of his own on 
tlie job and that these too will tempt him to use his power to alleviate 
them. 

The leader therefore finds himself in this unenviable predica- 
ment.* He is the natural target of dissatisfactions which obstruct him 
from achieving his goals, but he cannot take direct action to suppress 
them without jeopardizing those goals in the long run. His alterna- 
tive — if he is worthy of his job— is to endure his frustrations while 
gradually dismantling the dissatisfactions that create them. But this 
endurance is not easy, and the constant temptation to resort to short- 
range solutions creates guilt. It is one of the peculiarities of the hu- 
man mind that we can feel every bit as guilty for an act we wish we 
could commit as for one we actually do commit; therefore, the effec- 
tive leader is seldom a stranger to pangs of guilt for the things he 
does not do because he knows he should not do them. 

Third, faced with the normal guilt feelings associated with leader- 
skip, the leader uses his habitual ways of alleviating them, and the 
devices he employs to protect himself from guilt give him his char- 

acteristic leadership style. ....... 

For example, he may work off his guilt by using his power with 
sreat care and fairness, thereby earning the moral right to hold iL 
Fortunately, this is a very common mechanism for dealing with the 
emotional problems created by 

bv the many instances of public officials who, though inmally of 
rather ordinary stature, have unqucsuonably grown in office. The 
same phenomenon has occurred in the thousands of young military 
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officers who have learned the hard way that the right to wear their 
bars is earned not in officer candidate school but aftenvard. 

Another, less fortunate, mechanism for dealing with guilt consisu 
in walling it off by denying that it exists and even that any grounds 
for it exist. This is usually an ineffective mechanism for a leader be- 
cause, first of all, guilt cannot really be suppressed. It can only be 
disguised; it reappears to haunt its would-be denier in some new 
form, such as feelings of foreboding or deep gloom. Secondly, it is 
ineSeclive because a leader who does not submit to the discipline 
of his otvm guilt feelings is likely to be unaware of how highhanded 
and arbitrary his actions will seem to his subordinates. Thus the 
habitual denier of inconvenient emotions neither escapes them nor 
avoids their consequences- He only succeeds in cutting himself off 
from the attitudes of his men and from the guidance of his own 
intuition, and he becomes, in the end, the typical stuffed shirt. 
Fourth, the possession of power creates an appetite for more power. 
This happens primarily because power is so useful for enhancing 
the psychological advantage of its possessor. It therefore becomes 
highly prized as a means for fulfilling one’s favorite fancies about 
oneself. Somedmes this works out very much to the advantage of 
the led, as in the case of leaders who have strong achievement or 
service motives and use their power to inspire or sumulate their men. 
Somedmes, however, a leader’s desire for more power can be quite 
detrimental to his men. Take, for example, the man who must make 
continual displays of his authority as a way of reassuring himself 
that he is not really as inadequate as he fears he is, or the chronic 
egodst who discovers that power offers marvelous opportunities for 
sclf-glorificadon. 

Fifth, the desire for power often underlies otherwise rational dif- 
ferences of opinion as to how power should be allocated in an or- 
gonitadon. 

There is normally a condnuing compeddon for power bettveen 
the \'arious levels of management, often buttressed by theories about 
the rcladvc merits of centralization, decentralizadon, and the like. It 
cannot be denied that a legitimate question of management philoso- 
phy is involved in this compeddon; yet the perpetual tug-of-war 
between men \vho exercise power within an organization is fueled 
by more tlian just philosophy. Probably the single most onerous 
aspect of a manager's job is the list of WTitten and unwritten restric- 
tions which his own superiors impose on his right to manage as he 
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bom, then much oE the making occurs before they are formally ap- 
pointed to leadership, and the remainder occurs when the challenges 
of their jobs bring out the best in them— or the worst, as the case 
may be. No leader evolves inevitably into his ultimate leadership 
style, but the nature of his psychological advantage tends to focus 
him strongly toward a limited range of styles within which he even- 
tually fin^ his o^vn. 

In effect, everyone has a latent leadership style which is fairly well 
formed by the time he becomes an adult but which becomes mani- 
fest only if he is given the experience of power. Consequently, the 
decision to promote a man into management, and thereby to give 
him some measure of power over the conduct of other people in an 
organization, is itself a crucial determinant of how power will be 
used in that organization. Further, the original decision to hire a 
man rviU largely determine not only the character of future leaders 
but the attitudes of the men they will lead as well. In fact, since 
neither hiring nor promotion ch^ges the fundamental character 
of a man, it follows that the processes by which an organisation ac- 
quires its people have a greater effect on motivation and productivity 
than any personnel action it can take afterward. It is fitting, then, 
that we begin our review of the practical consequences of motivation 
with an examination of recruitment. 



Recruitment 


Despite its importance, RECRumiENT is usually a 
rather haphazard process in which the most crucial decisions are 
often made casually, without the awareness of the organization’s re- 
cruiters, and on the basis of little if any reliable information. Re- 
cruitment is after all a two-w^y affair in which the individual must 
first decide whether he wants to seek employment in a particular 
company before the company can decide whether it wants to employ 
him. No organization (with the possible exception of the armed 
services during a universal draft) ever has access to the entire pool 
of workers it might wish to employ. Particularly when it seeks em- 
ployees with a great deal of potential or with skills that are in short 
supply, an oiganization is very much at the mercy of whatever myths, 
half-truths, and truths about it are accepted as feet by the people 
it is trying to attract. 

If the organization is fortunate enough to attract many capable 
applicants, most of the men it hires ivill probably work out satis- 
factorily regardless of w'hether it uses crude or sopliisticatcd methods 
of choosing among them. On the other hand (and more commonly), 
a company which can attract only a small proportion of desirable 
candidates among the total mass of men who apply to it becomes 
extremely dependent on the methods it uses for sordng and classify- 
ing its applicants. Historically, most companies that have placed the 
greatest emphasis on metliods of measuring men— primarily various 
psychological tests— have done so because they were heavily c-xposed 
to applicants who w^ould not, in tlic long run, measure up to their 
standards. Tests can perform a useful screening funcuon and reduce 
(but not eliminate) the likelihood of unfortunate hirings. But tests 
are seldom used vritJj nearly the degree of sophisucauon that goes 
into their design, and for this reason they have acquired a tinge of 
notoriety. This taint belongs more rightly to those personnel dc- 
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partmenu that use tests as substitutes eor. rather than as aids to, 
judgment, and aids ate all they were ever designed to be. 

It is doubtiul that tests can become a great deal more useful in 
predicting performance than they already are, even if the habit o 
relying on them excessively could somehow be erased. This is 
because so much of anyone's job performance is determined by 
factors outside himself for rvhich he can hardly be tested (such as 
the standards by which various supervisors may judge him) and by 
factors that are extremely difficult to measure objectively in a few 
hours (such as his self-concept and the way he perceives his environ- 
ment). Testing, in other words, is hardly a panacea, and it may al- 
ready be running into its own limits. The emphasis in recruiting is 
therefore shifting away from selection itself to a consideration of 
why people seeh employment in a given company and not in others 
and to what might be done to increase the proportion of promising 
people who do apply. 

Broadly spealdng, a job seeker may seek employment in a par- 
ticular organization for any of three reasons: He may choose to do 
so deliberately because he thinks that it best suits his advantage; he 
may do so because he has no real notion of where his advantage lies 
and finds this organization about as attractive as any other; or he 
may have no real alternative because of limitations on his own 
marketability. The deliberate choice probably occurs most fre- 
quently among fairly well educated people of middle- and upper- 
class origins who can opt for one of the many specialized kinds of 
jobs in large organizations and for whose services these organizations 
compete. Default choices occur at all social levels and result pri- 
marily from a passive attitude toward the environment. The 
"choices” that are economically compelled occur chiefly among the 
poorly educated for whom there are increasingly fewer opportunities 
in a technologically advancing economy. 

When a job seeker is allowed a free choice, his search is usually 
a thinly disgubed version of psychological-advantage seeking. He 
seeks a job in a company and an industry which, as far as he can tell, 
provide the kind of environment which is most compatible with 
his psychological advantage. Thus the security-oriented individual 
will be attracted to the solidly csiabUshed firm with a repuution 
for paternalism, while the sodally ambitious man tvill seek a firm 
which he thinks is likely to advance him rapidly to a position of 
prestige or at least to reflect a little of its corporate glory onto him. 
The man who feeh capable enough (or lucky enough) to outwit 
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e law of averages will be attracted to the job that pays a piece 
e or a coramission; the man who dreads the effects of unpredicta- 
jps j/i hif income wtU seek a steady salary. The man who craves 
excitement and a sense of involvement in the action of his times wiii 
e rawn to a firm that seems willing to experiment and to in- 
novate, the man who enjoys being surrounded by familiar problems 
familiar solutions will seek a job (in which he may eventu- 
^ M highly skilled) in a relatively static industry. 

However, the individual's impression of the environment offered 
y a given job or company is seldom very accurate, especially if 
he has not had much firsthand experience with it. In the absence 
of facts, not many people are svilling to suspend judgment about 
the nature of careers or companies. The all-too-human tendency is 
to accept certain recurring myths or to concoct a stereotype of one’s 
own on the basis of very limited evidence. This is how "images" — 
the popular, unexamined, and as a rule grossly overgcneralired 
ideas of outsiders about what something they do not know very well 
at all is "really like" — are bom. 

^ The list of inaccurate but accepted stereotypes that guide prospec- 
tive employees toward some job openings and away from others is 
enormously long. In most cases there is at least enough truth in 
them to make it easy for the casual observer to ignore instances that 
do not fit his preconceptions. Some of the more enduring myths 
are that successful salesmen arc necessarily glib, cunning, and rapa- 
cious; that a good advertising man is a commercialized demagogue 
with a veneer of urbanity; that any scientist worth his salt is absent- 
minded and inner-directed; and that audiiors have to be fussy, sus- 
picious, and literal-minded. Whole industries arc often tarred with 
a brush that applies, if at all, to only a part of them. For example, 
the civil service (a natural target for detractors, since nearly everyone 
finds himself being regulated by it at some point in his career) is. 
often thought of as being a haven for the officious and unimagina- 
tive; while the oil, motion picture, and aerospace industries (to 
name a few) have managed to acquire images that smack of swash- 
buckling adventure. 

It is by now well accepted that cowpanies acquire fairly well 
defined images of their own, so much so that a public relations in- 
dustry has sprung up to alter, repair, and if necessary manufacture 
corporate images that presumably put the public in a more rcccpii> e 
frame of mind. However, an established image does not give way 
very easily to public relations, partly because habits arc never easy 
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to exunguish when their possessor is not motivated to lose them and 
partly because many people cherish their images o£ various or^maa- 
tions as a sort of foil that sets off and enhances some aspect of their 
selE<oncept. Someone who likes to think of himself as rather daring, 
for example, may hnd considerable satisfacuon in holding some 
company up as an example of stodgy conformity. To admit that 
the facts indicated otherrvise would be to surrender a particularly 
convenient ivay to play at being what one would like to be. 

A company’s image as a prospective employer ifesults from the 
more or less random accumulation by individuals of four kinds of 
information, which they tie together with a good deal of guesswork 
to form a loose web of impressions. Their chief sources are the 
prevailing folklore about the company, suggestive evidence, direct 
contact with the company's personnel or products, and exposure 
to the formal recruiting process. Of these, folklore is by fcir the 
most important, since it effectively precludes many people from 
seriously considering the company as a potential employer at all. 

The prevailing mythology about a company is, *in other words, a 
very effective filter which prevents much of the available labor pool 
from passing through its evaluation process and compels it to make 
its sclecdons from a much narrower segment of the population. This 
would not be particularly unfortunate if the folklore had a sub- 
stantial basis in fact, so that it deterred those who would not find 
the company environment to their liking and attracted those who 
would. However, the prevailing gossip and rumor about an organiza- 
tion do not tend to be either accurate or complimentary, and as 
a result the organizadon gels an opportunity to hire only those who 
are unaware of the folklore, or who do not believe it, or who are 
ivilling to tolerate it. Precisely because the folklore screens out peo- 
ple who find it objectionable, the company becomes in fact more 
and more similar to its own image, even though that image may 
have been largely fictitious at first. 

Suggestive evidence is any encounter with a company that implies, 
however remotely, that it has a particular trait or quality. News 
stories, advertisements, exposition displays — even the company’s 
trademarks and letterhead — ^all lend themselves to interpretation as 
cxtCTnal symptoms of the company’s internal character. So do the 
architecture of its buildings, the styling of iu products, and the* 
personal images” of its more prominent spokesmen. Even casually 
acquired information with little relevance to actual employment 
policies can help to shape someone’s convictions about a firm. 
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Meeting an employee face to face is a particularly convincing form 
of image building. Not only do the employee’s overt references to 
his company weigh heavily as firsthand information but, more im- 
portantly, his apparent morale and his demeanor are often taken as 
representative of the company as a whole. In this way, every member 
■ of an organization is a recruiting advertisement for it, willy-nilly, 
and the impressions he makes on outsiders reverberate onward 
through second- and thirdhand observations of him, ad infinitum. 

Finally, those people who subject themselves to the recruiting 
process are very likely to develop strong first impressions about the 
company as a whole on the basis of dieir exposure to its personnel 
department. These impressions are likely to be particularly lasung 
in the case of persons who are not hired and are therefore unable 
to correct their first impressions on the basis of later experience. 
They can and do. hoivever. repeat their observations to odier out- 
sider! thereby contributing their little bit to the prevailing folk- 
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that a company hires and the history oE its relations with them will 
gradually dominate the fictitious and speculative aspects of its image. 
So in a very real sense the people who are already in an organization 
exert a strong, if unconscious, influence on the kinds of people which 
will enter the organization in the future. Therefore, every selection 
not only commits the organization to a man but also limits the field 
from which future selections may be made. 

Persons who choose employers by default— because they have no 
particular preference of their own— are often among the major 
"customers” of costly recruiting efforts that many large companies 
launch each year with the new crop of college graduates. The annual 
descent of corporate recruiters onto American campuses has given 
many young men a comforting feeling of certainty that not only 
will financially attractive jobs be waiting for them when they gradu- 

a" 

jobs tor which they prove to be best fitted. The passive youth is 
thus relieved of the necessity of making his own career selection: His 
environment is full of employers vying for the privilege of making 
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to a monopoly over opportunities to join a particular organization 
Jobs are kept "in the family," or rather in a limited number of 
families, by preferential hiring practices, by restrictions on union 
membership, or (as is often the case in underprivileged groups) by 
the unavailability of alternatives. 

When a career is. in effect, determined by social origins rather 
than by desires or abilities, the result is very much like that of a 
caste system. Initiative usually flickers out early because it accom- 
plishes so little, and interests shift away from the job, where so little 
satisfaction can be had, to recreational or social interests. This 
withdrawal of interest frequently leads to low productivity, dis- 
ciplinary problems, and a conviction on the part of some managers 
that an inherent distaste for work must be at the bottom of it. Thus 
the effect of precluding employment opportunities amounts, in the 
end, to an enormous social and economic waste. By compelling 
people to seek their psychological advantage away from their jobs, 
it turns work into a necessary evil which receives the least possible 
effort. 

"Family businesses" are a special case. On the one hand, the 
individual's job choice is not necessarily predetermined; He can elect 
not to enter the business, or he may use die business as a vehicle 
for accomplishments that surpass those of his predecessors (if he 
happens to be so motivated). On the other hand, the passive youth 
who grows up with an unshaken faith in the goodness of his environ- 
ment may enter a family business feeling that any problems that crop 
up can be trusted to work themselves out. Whether a family business 
turns out to be a stimulus to achievement or a haven for the weak 
depends, in the last analysis, more on the ways in which families 
raise their children than on how they run their businesses. 


In all probability, unrestricted career choices are still the excep- 
tion rather than the rule, even in economically advanced countries 
like the United States. Many people can make only a limited choice, 
lack the information to make a realistic choice, or do not really 
want to make a choice at all. These restrictions, plus the more basic 
limitations imposed by aptitudes and education, have the effect of 
directing people toward careers and employers by geographical and 
economic factors that have little if any bearing on the satisfaction 
or challenge they will find in (he work. 

For these reasons the job applicants reaching most companies lend 
to have qualifications that are only randomly related to the cm- 
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ployers' needs. In the long run this has two important effects: It 
makes work a dull and possibly frustrating trap for many people, 
and it causes employers to place heavy emphasis on their procedures 
for evaluating prospective employees. Anomie is as much a product 
of restricted career choices as it is of subordinating job design to 
machine design. Personnel testing— that helpful but imprecise ef- 
fort to rationalize the process of assigning people to jobs— gets its 
impetus from the largely chaotic nature of job seeking. 

Motivation is notoriously difficult to measure with paper-and- 
pencil tests, and it is largely for this reason that even the best testing 
programs are limited to a statistical, rather than an individual, 
validity. That is. when a group of tests are valid, they will give an 
accurate forecast of job performance more often tlian not, but one 
never knows in advance whether they will forecast accurately for 
any given individual. Most testing programs are built around indi- 
vidual measurements such as aptitude or intelligence tests, because 
most jobs require at least a minimum degree of aptitude if they are 
to be handled successfully at all. There is, in other words, a certain 
intellectual “threshold” for most jobs, below which it is most un- 
likely that a person could cope with a job adequately. 

Hosvever — and this is important — there is seldom a significant 
increase in the likelihood of effective job performance above this 
threshold. As a rule, most people who score above it are about 
equally likely to succeed (or to fail, to look at the obverse of the 
same fact). While the odds are that a man who scores above the 
threshold can do well on the job if he wants to, aptitude tests tell 
nothing about whether he will want to. The reason some people 
with high aptitude test scores become successful in their work, while 
others with equally high scores fall short of success, is simply that 
aptitude scores do not measure the energy and persistence with 
which a man characteristically uses his capacities. They merely 
measure his capacities and indicate whether he could deal effectively 
with the job at all. 

There are, of course, many tests which attempt to measure inter- 
ests. attitudes, values, personality traits, and other more or less stable 
products of an individual’s underlying motivation. Many were de- 
signed tor clinical purposes; that is, to detect signs of psychological 
malfunction. Others were designed tor vocational guidance, and 
some of diese (especially vocational-interest tests) have amassed a 
very respectahlc statistical record in their own right. The projective 
type of test attempts to analyze the unconscious forces that some- 
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times reflect themselves deviously in the products of an individual’s 
fantasy. Aside from the difficulty of plumbing anyone's emotional 
depths during a comparatively brief period, all of these testing 
methods share the common handicap of artificiality: That is, they 
are hardly likely to reproduce the social environment in which the 
testee would be living on the job, and therefore they often fail to 
sample his way of interpredng his psychological advantage in that 
environment. In effect, they provide a partial portrait of the indi- 
vidual, which — even if accurate— is often irrelevant. 

This is not to suggest that personality tests of various kinds have 
no place in personnel tesdng. When properly used-w.th a camful 
regard for their limitadons. for the complexity of the individual 
they are supposed to be measuring, and for the kind of environment 
in which he would be working-they can add to the smusum 
validity of a test battery. Like most devices tlmt yield 
fallible guidance, personality tests are considerably more usefol dian 
their deSctors beLve but not nearly as reliable as their enthusiasts 
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amusing side effect oE the widespread acceptance o£ stereot^'pes is the 
equally wde pretense of fitting them which job applicants make 
during interviews and tests. "Where decisions are guided by stereo- 
types, or where applicants think they are being measured against 
stereotypes, it becomes psychologically adsmitageous for the job 
seeker to pretend to be what he is noL It is equally advantageous 
later to keep up the pretense at meetings ancf conventions and on 
other occasions where employees believe they may be observed and 
evaluated- 

Reliance on preconceived hiring standards has both predictable 
and unpredictable effects on the organization. Xhe predictable ones 
include the reduction o£ personality clashes, at least of the more ob- 
vious variety, through the simple mechanism of screening out 
applicants for whom the hirer develops an instant and compelling 
distaste. Despite the temptation to classify decisions of this kind as 
entirely irrational and prejudicial, they should probably be credited 
with helping to avoid some unnecessary tensions and disharmony. 
Another predictable effect is the gradual "homogenizing" of an 
organization if most of its recruiters share the same preconceived 
ideas about whom to hire. As the employees of a given firm become 
inaeasingly similar, the firm acquires an image that deters people 
who do not resemble that image from applying. However, most 
corporate images are highly oversimplified versions of real employee 
populations. There are two important reasons for this: Recruiters 
usually have differing pieconcepiions, and many applicants who do 
not fit the stereotypes can succeed in making the recruiters think 
that they do. As a result, the employees entering most large firms are 
actually quite diverse. 

The unpredictable effects of preconceptions about hiring occur 
when the hirer's ideas are only partially valid or not valid at all and 
when the applicant succeeds in deceiving the hirer into believing 
that he has the desired qualities, or both. The hiring then is really 
a random choice, even though both parties may think othenvise 
What results can ulUmately be achieved by the employee are quite 
difficult to predict. This has led many hirers whose "intuition" con- 
sists largely in unfounded biases to conclude that human motivation 
is essentially unfathomable and that attempting to predict how an 
applicant will perform on the job is merely an exercise in specula- 
tion. ^ 
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Morale e subjective, consisting in feelings that peo- 
ple have about their work, and therefore it is hard to measure and 
easy to ignore. We ordinarily think of morale only at its extremes, 
when it has obvious ouward manifestations. Thus, when people are 
charged with enthusiasm, we say that their morale is high, and when 
they are dispirited, we say that their morale is low. When, as is more 
commonly The case, their ounvard behavior gives little evidence of 
how they feel, we are not likely to think in terms of morale a all, 
but moille of some kind is always present. Further, it is capable of 
maki^ntself very obvious indeed after long periods of apparent 
dormancy The fluctuations of morale are not really sudden or mys- 
feri”us- they only seem so because we seldom study anyone s morale 
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following a program and need not exercise much judgmcnc In 
those cases where morale is actually associated with low producdvriy. 
it is usually because a frozen group has developed which rstricts 
producas-ity as a price of membership. The regulars who enjoy the 
security of belonging to the group will be fairly content and may 
register high morale scores on many attitude scales, but they will 
tend to be uniformly low in production. The few rate busmrs 
will usually resent their isolation rather bitterly, and this will be 
reflected on attitude scales as low morale, yet iheix productivity will 
run high. The result is a negative correlation. 

Despite these complexities, the maintenance of high morale must 
be considered a permanent responsibility of m a n agemenL At its 
•worst, poor morale can lead to strikes, featherbedding, malingering, 
and odier reactions which can undermine the productivity of any 
kind of job. The long-term trend, as the economy becomes more 
technological and speciaUzed, is a grotsing proportion of jobs which 
are definitely afiected by svoTkcr attitudes. (Automation has the ef- 
fect of absorbing routinized jobs and creating nets* jobs that call for 
judgment and anal)!^.) Further, low” morale can have long-range 
effects that are even more damaging to the organization than short- 
range lapses in productivicy. Managerial and professional talent is 
much more likely to develop when morale is sustained at a high 
level, and the image which a company presents to prospective ne;v 
employees is quite likely to reflect any widespread internal conditions 
of morale. It is therefore necessary continuaily to analyze the forces 
that are affecting morale and to take appropriate actions to presers’e 
it rather than to respond only when eraer^ndes dcs'elop. 

As a rule, changes in morale occur rather gradually. Morale has 
an inertia svhich reflects the history of employee relations in a 
company and wtuch strongly conditions both the speed and the direc- 
tion of the employees’ reaction to •^mioiis events. For example, when 
morale has been higb for some time, adverse conditions will depress 
it slowly rather than muse any precipitous drop. There is a backlog 
of goodtvili, so to speak, tirhich continues to support morale e\*en 
though the workers may have to endure some pTttsures. They are 
likely to regard these pressures as only temporary or as due to some 
purely local lapse. Only when the pressures are unreliesed for a 
long while trill employee optimism begin to crumble, and even 
then some especially patient characters will continue to expect that 
good times will be restored shortly. If morale collapses — as evidenced. 
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for example, in a strike or a wave of absenteeism — it may seem to 
have done so suddenly, but actually the collapse will have been 
building up for a long rime during svhich morale was buffered by 
a fortunate past. 

On the other hand, if morale has been at a rather low ebb for a 
prolonged period, even a minor stress can produce a quick, steep 
decline. Trivial events or even rumors may be interpreted as a 


signal that management is up to no good and that the workers had 
better brace themselves for a fight or else resign themselves to a long 
spell of deprivation. The reaction may seem irrational to an observer 
who does not know the point of view from which the workers are 
interpreting the event that triggered it; yet the potentiality for 
interpreting almost any event in die worst possible light wdl usually 
have been present for a long while. , j ■ 

Inertia also slows morale on its way up, but to a lesser degree m 
groups which have enjoyed a good history of morale Steps taken 
promptly to alleviate an undesirable condition will produce a quick 
rebound of confidence, although the longer these steps are delayed the 
more likely the workers are to be wary even after die source of their 

r”ess has been removed. Where morale has been poor, even dramatic 
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a group of young managers who have already started to rise in a 
company’s hierarchy will be likely to shrug o2 difficulties which 
might cause older, less successful men to become disheartened. 

Three basic concepts help to explain the fluctuations of morale. 
First, any individual employee is likely to be naore or less constantly 
surveying his job environment for signs that may affect his psycho- 
logical advantage. That is. his job may enable him to play roles at 
work that are close to his favorite ideas about what kind of person 
he is; or, conversely, his job may prevent him from being himself 
to the extent that he would like. Even in a fairly static environment, 
psychological advantage is a continually live issue — not in such 
sophisticated terms, of course, but rather on the eveiyday level of 
preserving whatever dignity one has at work and hoping, perhaps, 
for more. 

When the job environment seems to be about to bolster or en- 
hance someone’s psychological advantage, his morale goes up; when 
it seems ready to deny him part of a role he cherishes, his morale 
goes down. For example, when a security-minded person sees signs 
that there will be no layoffs nor work stoppages, he is likely to feel 
relieved and even a hide elated. And %vhen a prestige-minded per- 
son begins to think that some of the prerogatives he has been ac- 
customed to may now be taken away from him — as, for example, 
through the rise of some new “elite” which takes precedence over 
an old one — he is likely to become outraged and then depressed. 

Second, the \’arious kinds of information (or rumors) about his 
job that reach an individual axe judged as supports to morale, as 
pressures upon it, or (more rarely) as neutral. Information which 
has no apparent bearing on psychological advantage will not, as a 
rule, affect morale. But because so many different clues are con- 
standy asuilablc at work — in the form of gossip, speculation, and 
oen occasional facts — about factors which may affect individual 
roles and aspiradons, morale is in a fairly consunt state of-fluctua- 
lion. Most of these changes ate temporary and insignificant, but 
when a sizable group of employees begin to find that their workinf^- 
world is consistently full of pressures or supports, a morale trend is 
likely to dcselop. These uends. once under way, tend to be more 
lasting than changes that come ssvifily in response to some spectacu- 
lar event. U morale is in an uptrend, a minor griesunce may cause 
brief demonstrations of anger, but these will usually disappear soon 
enough. If morale has been in a downtrend, even a major concession 
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by management may not produce more than a temporary lightening 
of the gloom. Consequently, major morale trends are far more im- 
portant than brief reactions, and wise morale policy is geared to 
the long term rather than to reactions that can be produced quickly. 
Third, morale depends far more on whether employees feel able 
to influence management decisions that affect them than on any 
Ipeciflc decision in itself. A decision to grant a pay mcrease, for 
eLmple, may not have more than a mollifying effect tf the workers 
feel that future grievances will not be taken senously by management 
without a prolonged struggle. On the other hand prompt respon- 
siveness to evidences of employee dissat.sfact.on w.l help to susta n 
morale even if management decides, upon investigation, not to 
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ship o£ the individual employee to his immediate supervisor. I£ 
the supervisor is approachable, willing to judge a problem on its 
merits and to champion the employee's cause if he is convinced of 
its rightness, morale will lend to be high. If the supervisor is aloof 
or preoccupied, if he usually regards employee requests as unreason- 
able or without merit, or if he will not risk the r^rath of his superiors 
in order to get satisfaction for his men, morale will tend to be low. 

However, underlying this first line of defense and in many ways 
determining its effectiveness is a question of philosophy. Tradition- 
ally, the employee has been regarded as someone who rented his 
services to the company: His obligation was to do his job in the way 
management wanted it done and in no other way; management’s 
obligation was to pay him for his services and nothing else. The 
idea that an employee acquires a certain proprietorship of his job 
by virtue of performing it, not because he has financed the job or 
organized it but because it is psychologically important to him, is 
still considered rather revolutionary. 

But entirely apart from whether this “proprietorship” has any 
basis in classical economics or in law, the fact is that many employees 
already feel entitled to it, and many more are likely to in the future. 
For the employee is not merely selling his services to the organization, 
he is also selling his career and his ego. They are inseparable from 
his services and therefore enter into the bargain whether manage- 
ment wishes it that way or not- For this reason the employee may 
feel tl^t he has, or at least should have, a right to influence his 
working environment, and accordingly he also feels that manage- 
ment's control of the enterprise, while it takes precedence over his 
own control, cannot be absolute. 

There is, in other words, a trend for workers to claim an effective 
grievance channel as a right- This trend, not yet codified as law, 
has been recognized by no less a lawyer than Adolf A. Berle, Jr., of 
Columbia University: 

‘Hittc is beginning 10 be apparent ... a counterforce which . . . 
in time may modify in certain areas the absolute potver of business 
discretion. In our s>stcm it emerges in time as law; and good lawyers 
watch for it. 

In American thought, an economic system, like a political govern- 
ment, IS nude for men. If it denies rights of men to life as Utcy 
unaersund life, or to liberty as they undersund that, or to property. 
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whatever modem property shall turn out to be, the community 
irathers itself for a kind of revolt whose results are unforeseeable. 
Happily the long tradition of the common law and the Amenmn 
Comtitmion offers ... a group of institutions making rt possible 
to protect and develop (these rights). 

Thus a statutory grievance channel which gives employee opinion, 
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a similar vein, problems that have grown serious can be diagnosed 
so that corrective actions can be addressed to their underlying causes 
rather than to surface manifestations. (Since "surface manifesmtions 
often take the form of symptomatic wage demands, a misdiagnosis 
can lead to a temporary, and therefore costly, “solution. ) Perhaps 
equally important, surveys often reveal that morale problems which 
were thought to exist do not. or that they are of insufficiently serious 
proportions to warrant costly programs that might othenvise have 
been launched to correct them. 

The second way in which surveys support morale is subtler. 
Employees frequently like them. In elfect, they are provided with 
a useful "escape valve" through which they can vent their feelings, 
a process which usually has the effect of calming people down and 
permitting them to get a more balanced view of the situations that 
have been disturbing them. Once a survey program has been estab- 
lished, the knowledge that management is interested in its em- 
ployees’ opinions and intends to consult them periodically on a 
confidential basis has the effect of eliminating the blockage in the 
grievance channel created by unwillingness to risk offense. Being 
asked for one's opinion is after all a ratlier dignifying experience, 
especially for people who have chafed under circumstances in which 
their opinions seemed to count for very little. 

It is sometimes feared that opinion surveys will worsen morale by 
focusing employee attention on dissatisfactions which might other- 
wise have remained in the background or that employees will as- 
sume that the company’s internal problems will now be settled by 
a majority vote. As far as stirring up the proverbial hornets’ nest is 
concerned, it is seldom if ever true that significant morale problems 
will lie quietly in the background as long as no one disturbs them. 
If they are causing real dissatisfaction, they will be very much in 
the forefront of employee feelings and discussions regardless of 
whether or not management is aware of them. Further, problems 
that arc truly trivial do not become inflated through being discussed 
openly; rather, their triviality becomes all the more apparent to 
those who discuss them. 

The fallacy in avoiding opimon surveys in order to "let sleeping 
dogs lie" is that the "dogs” are never really asleep; rather it is 
management that sleeps if it assumes that unexplored problems will 
eva^rate if they are ignored long enough. It is true that during 
periods of severe morale disturbance it may be inappropriate to 
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conduct a survey, more because the findings are not likely to be 
reliable than because of any worsening effect the survey could have 
upon morale. Morale trends rise or decline m response to forces 
that are much more elemental than any impact a survey might have; 
therefore, a decision to avoid surveys in order not to “P 
problem is tantamount to flying blind m hopes of not stirring up 

a storm. , ,1,,, .nrvevs are a sort of referendum 
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primarily in complaints about tools or methods and that ignores 
wages, job security, and other more basic issues is sometimes con- 
sidered a "healthy” morale problem— which does not mean, of 
course, that it ought not to be corrected. 

In the last analysis, morale depends upon the relation between 
expectations and reality. The closer the individual’s environment 
comes to providing the kinds of rewards he expects, or at least to 
showing promise that these rewards will be forthcoming, the better 
his morale will be. The converse is also true. Consequently, any 
thorough exploration of morale must first define what employees 
expect of their jobs and how these expectations arise. This kind of 
investigation sometimes reveals that management has inadvertently 
been creating a morale problem for itself by an unbalanced emphasis 
on certain rewards at the expense of others. 

As a rule, an employee's expectations of the satisfactions tliat may 
be anticipated from his job are developed from three sources. The 
first, and probably the most important, is the employee’s own mo- 
tives. He brings with him to his job the same tendencies to seek 
certain kinds of goals that he carries into every other aspect of his 
life. The second source of expectations is the stated policies of his 
employer, which usually take the. form of slogans or mottoes that 
express, in vague but memorable form, those values that manage- 
ment tries to be guided by in its dealings with employees. These 
policies are about as eSective as management makes them through 
its day-to-day actions: Some are regarded as unshakable principles 
and others as amusing little myths. (Management actions that set 
precedents have the same psychological effect as policy statements 
regardless of whether they were intended to or not. Therefore, 
precedents also enter into employee expectations.) 

The third source of employee expectations is subtler. It consists 
in implications that employees interpret as promises or in inaccurate 
ideas that are never corrected for fear of hurting an employee's 
feelings. The commonest form of uncorrecied illusion concerns pro- 
motion and salary increases. An employee is given a vaguely hopeful 
indication which can be, and usually is, interpreted as a promise that 
he can expect to be advanced by an unspecified but not-too-distant 
date, and having been allowed to draw this conclusion, lie is not 
relieved of it. Consequently, he becomes quite embittered when time 
passes and the promise’’ is not kept- Strictly speaking, no promise 
was ever made, but management did create a situation in which such 
an inference was possible and therefore became obligated, in tlie 
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employee's mind, either to clarify the ambiguity or to lue wit 
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affecting their morale, is change in the industrial environment itself. 
This is largely being brought about by organizational growth, by 
the rise of new products and services and the decline of old ones, and 
by that group of machine-controlled operations that are collectively 
referred to as automation. Change has become so prominent a part 
of industrial life, and is so dearly destined to become even more 
important, that we must inevitably examine the ways in which it is 
affected by motivation, and vice versa. 



Chapter 23 


Change 


XT IS SUPPOSED TO BE AXIOAfATIC THAT WORKERS RESIST AT- 
tempts to change their accustomed ways of working or die organiza- 
tion structure within which they wort. This resistance is reputedly 
grounded in a natural preference for the familiar, in the difficulty 
of ‘'unlearning” ingrained habits, and in a certain laziness which 
makes most men unwilling to exert themselves if they can avoid it. 
It is quite true that history is full of instances in which workers have 
been opposed to change, sometimes violently, but to say that change 
is always resisted by working people is a gross oversimplification of 
the truth. Workers frequently acquiesce in change without any spe- 
cial inducements, and under certain circumstances they may actually 
advocate it quite ardently. 

Attitudes tofvard change depend on whether the individual thinks 
the new system would be advantageous or disadvantageous to him. 

If he has experienced comparable changes in the past, he is likely 
to assume that new changes would affect him in more or less the 
same way that the previous ones did. If he has not seen much change, 
his attitude will depend on the extent to which he is satisfied with his 
position under the existing system. He may also have preconceptions 
about change which are based on gossip, on his own hopes and fears, 
or even on hard facts. X-astly, his own basic motivations may incline 
him to support or to oppose change. 

In analyzing the forces affecting attitudes toward change it will be 
quickly apparent that the prospect of having to alter a habit has a 
complex motivational effect which is often easier to understand in 
retrospect than to predict in advance. Wc shall Tint consider the or- 
ganization's past c.xpericnccs with change, since tliese affect the think- 
ing of all die individuals who belong to it, and Uicn proceed to an 
analysis of personal attitudes toward change. 

Most methods changes of any magnitude require die cooperation of 
the people who have some degree of vested interest in the methods 
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that are to be replaced. These people can hardly be expected to cc^ 
operate, however, if that seems to be contrary to what they regard 
as their best interests. The eSective insullation of new naethods 
therefore requires that employees be given careful explariations of 
what to expect and that they be assured that they will not “pay" to 
the change by sacrificing privileges they currendy enjoy. It is, in fact, 
a common practice to assure employees prior to the installadon of 
labor-saving equipment that those whose jobs are eliminated will 
not be laid off but will be assigned elsewhere in the organization. 
Without such assurances even the most "rational" changes can pro- 
duce quite "irrational” delays and inefficiencies. 

To a considerable extent, the smoothness or turbulence with 
%vhich an organiiation carries out a transition to new ways o£ operat- 
ing may be predetermined by its history of prior changes. This inter- 
esting possibility emerges from a review by Floyd C. Mann and 
Franklin Neff,'*** both of the University of Michigan, of the experi- 
ences of four companies which had introduced major organizational 
changes. They found, for example, that the employees of a company 
which has had to make fairly frequent changes in the past can be 
expected to take further changes more or less in stride. On the other 
hand, a previously stable organization which has to undertake a 
major modification of its methods may find the transition unsettling 
or even chaotic. 

In companies which have already experienced previous changes, 
the way in which the conversions were managed will almost certainly 
be remembered, and these memories will have a decided inRuence 
on the employees’ willingness to cooperate in future changes. For 
example, if in the past the reasons for the new methods were care- 
fully explained and assurances were given regarding direct effects 
of the changes on their jobs, the employees are likely to think of 
change itself as a fairly benign process in which their own interests 
are not threatened. In contrast, if prior conversions created uncer- 
tainty and confusion, and especially if some workers were demoted 
or displaced because of the nerv methods, the remaining employees 
arc likely to regard any change as a stratagem used by management 
to further undermine their security. 

In addition to the previous experience of the organization as a 
whole, the individual motivations of its members will have an im- 
portant effect on the overall reaction to change. There arc four main 
reasons for the way in which a given employee reacts to the prospect 
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of change in his working environment. The first of these is economic. 

‘"f' industry on a 

o scale— for example, the increasing proportion of derical work- 
ers, the displacement of many traditional jobs by automatic equip- 
nient, and the rise of whole newr industries — dearly work to the 

economic advantage ofsome workers and to the disadvantage of others. 

Broadly speaking, the younger and better-educated person ivith no 
old skills to unlearn is likely to be the beneficiary of change, while 
the older man with a lifetime investment in obsolescent skills is 
Hkely to be the loser. 


The second reason for individual attitudes coward change is, in a 
sense, "political.” That is, it depends on the individual’s position 
in his company’s power hierarchy prior to the change. New operat- 
ing methods can change the power relationships within an organi- 
zation or at least create the possibility that old power distributions 
can be challenged. If an employee has a skill on which bis employer 
is critically dependent, if he belongs to a group that traditionally 
wields a strong influence on policy, or indeed if he enjoys any other 
form of leverage over income and power under the existing system, 
be will have a stake in preserving his favored position. Whether he 
opposes change or accedes to it will depend to a large extent on 
whether he thinks he can continue to exercise the same prerogatives 
under the new system that he enjoyed under the old one. On the 
other hand, if an employee does not have a particularly influential 
position under the existing system, he will have little to lose under 
a newer one. Accordingly, he is likely to support a change if it prom- 
ises to put him in a stronger position or to be neutral toward it if it 
seems unlikely to affect him directly. 

The third major influence on attitudes toward change is the indi- 
vidual’s own motivation or, to put it more precisely, the degree to 
which the job environment under the old system supported his psy- 
chological advantage. The effects of motivation on attitudes toward 
chan«^e can be illustrated most clearly by the security motive and the 
power motive. However, in the following examples it should be re- 
membered that what matters most is not so much the individual’s 
dominant motive as tlie extent lo which that motive gave him a stake 

in preserving the , , , . 

Consider first the securiij'-oricnied person srho. under iJic indi- 
tional mclfiod of operating, enjoyed Kfi.-it he considered to be a fairly 
hish degree of importance. His income t.as safe, and hii prospects 
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for increasing it also svere safe; in any contest with other groups in 
the company over prerogatives of one kind or another he Celt pretty 
sure o£ not coming off too badly. However, his safety probably lay 
in his situation rather than in his prowess. He was, organizationally 
speaking, in the right place at the right time; hts good fortune was 
more than likely achieved by good luck— or at least he is likely to 
think so. Therefore, he has a very strong stake in preserving the cir- 
cumstances to which he owes so much. What he will dread most is not 
so much a loss in prestige or political influence or even the diminu- 
tion of his earnings prospects but, rather, the fact that with change 
the future becomes unpredictable. Lacking confidence in his ability 
to control events once they have begun to move in new directions, 
he will fear the worst. He will find it hard to accept even the pros- 
pect of change and may even try to ignore it as long as possible. His 
“resistance,” if it comes to that, is more likely to be passive footdrag- 
ging and a decidedly unenthusiaslic attitude than a more miliunc 
form of opposition. 

Second, consider another person with the same kind of security 
motives, hut this time one who was not particularly privileged under 
the old system. For him, the principal advantage of the old system 
s«as that he knew it well; it was at least predictable and that, for him, 
was not a small advantage by any means. He will not welcome a 
clumge, but he is not likely to resist it very much, either. He con- 
siders resistance useless, and besides, he expects that in the long run 
all systems will work out about equally for him. On the whole, then, 
such a person tends to have an indiflerent attitude toward change or 
perhaps to view it as a nuisance that upsets comfortable old habits 
without any compensating gains for him. The best thing he can say 
about a change in methods may be that it is no worse than the old 
svay of geiung the ■work done. 

Third, consider a man with strong power motives — someone -who 
likes to have a controlling influence over people, resources, and 
events — and who had exactly that under the traditional way of operat- 
ing. He more than likely arrived at his position of power deliberately 
rather than by chance. Such a person usually acquires a sensitiv- 
ity for trends that may affect his position: He will probably have 
assessed any pending change in methods or or^nization long before 
it actually occurs and will have decided whether or not the new 
method will detract from his power. However, he will not necessarily 
oppose a change, provided he thinks he can take control of the new 
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method too. His instinct, in other tfords, is simply to move from one 
power position to another rather than to tie himself too tigh y to any 
particular technique o£ getdng the svork done. There ore, e may try 
to maneuver himself or his department into a position 0 contro over 
a new process, and if he succeeds in doing 

usual — he will become an open advocate of the ang^ . 

if some other group in the company manges to ta e co 
new method, his tactics will he different. He 
if he feels it can still be 

trying to persuade top managernent th P 

better if it were reassigned to his motives who did not 

Fourth, consider a man m be on the 

enjoy much power under the o sys power structure 

alert for potential ways of upsc g about. He 

and to champion any cause that se ^ Sometimes he may 
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even support changes that ho unsettle the staltu quo 

his own position, if only that would 

and perhaps make it more vu n 0 in prospect which 

be dLctly beneficial .‘<>.,‘'‘“.,“* o in hU company .0 rise in im- 
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Organizational and technological changes can have a profound 
effect on the satisfactions derived from svorh. Status may be enhanced 
or decreased, the challenge to one's skills may be increased or less- 
ened, and job security may also be affected. Consequendy all changes 
can impinge, potcnUally at least, on powerful motives. For this rea- 
son decisions about changes are seldom made exclusively on their 
own merits, and the debates that sometimes are engaged in prior to 
their implementation seldom have to do exclusively with what is 
best for the organization. The contention bettveen parties that think 
they stand to gain or lose is likely to begin as soon as the potential 
effecu become apparenL The jockeying for position to reap the bene- 
fits of a change or to avoid its penalties may continue covertly until 
it eventually merges into an argument over whether the old change 
should be succeeded by yet another change. 

This is not to suggest that advocates and opponents of change in 
an organization are motivated solely by self-interest or that the deci- 
sions which are reached about prospective change are not based pri- 
marily on the interests of the organization as a whole. The point 
is simply that everyone In an organization has an unsuppressible 
interest in having the organization support his psychological advan- 
tage as strongly as possible, and accordingly his attitude toward spe- 
cific changes can hardly escape being colored to some extent by the 
effect he expects it to have on him. 

Once it becomes kno^vn that some kind of change is in prospect, 
the various members of an organization arc likely to begin trying 
to estimate its impact on them. It is precisely at this stage that a fac- 
tual explanation is in order; for the longer people speculate in the 
absence of facts, the more believable their speculations become, 
until at last the facts may seem like fiction because they are incon- 
sistent with what is already believed. However, even though careful 
explanauons of why the change is contemplated and how it would 
affect the individual worker will usually lessen resistance, explana- 
tions are not a panacea. Neither are the various devices for giving 
the employees an opportunity to “participate’’ in the decisions on 
how the change shall be introduced. 

When a change works against an individual’s psychological advan- 
uge, or even if he merely thinks it will, he is quite likely to regard 
with contempt any effort to have him participate in what he con- 
siders his own undoing. The human relations approach to reducing 
resistance to change works only when the environment after the 
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of the inrf -i 1 “"“noe to support the psychological advantage 
Of the mdtvtduals tvho will be affected. Therefore, the planning of 
post-change job environment is actually a more potent device 
or issolving resistance than group discussion or any other method 
tor the 'engineering of consent.” 

Take the predicament of an individual svho actually stands to lose 
some prized advantage as the result of a change. The starkest ex- 
ample of someone in this position is the man svhose work will be 
taken over by automatic equipment, absorbed by another group, 

Or simply discontinued because the product he makes no longer has 
a market. Unless he can be offered some alternative which at least 
softens the blow — such as a guarantee that he will be retrained for 
another assignment or that some kind of equitable arrangement will 
be tvorked out between him and rival candidates for available jobs — 
be can hardly be expected to cooperate in effecting the change. De- 
pending on the amount of power he believes he has for preventing 
the change, he can be expected to try to block it, to compel the con- 
tinuation of previous methods (featherbedding), to find as many de- 
fects as possible in the new method (and possibly to invent a few), 
or simply to yield ground to the new method as slowly as possible. 
Attempts to "solve” the problem created by such resistance by means 
of incentive payments are usually doomed to failure; the resistance 
is not a way of e.xtorting higher pay but an attempt to stave off an 


intolerable turn of events. 

Consider next the case of men whose mistrust of management has 
hardened into a more or less permanent state of antagonism even 
before the change itself is begun. This kind of attitude often pre- 
dates any direct experience wiUi a p.wticular management and repre- 
sents an indoctrination by ideologies or class feelings which in 
some <noups are handed down from generation to generation. Jn 
other instances hardened suspicion results from management's own 
ineptness in failing to permit its employees to experience enough 
dignity and self-respect on the job. When situations of this kind 
conunue for any length of time, employee opinion will become 
mobilked against management wiiJi or without the aid of agitators. 
Employee groups which have developed long-standing grievances 
aeainst their employers arc particularly ripe for easy and effective 
a^-tacion by outsiders. ^Vhen this happens, management sometimes 
mUfiLenlv assumes (hat the agitators have persuaded prcv'iouily 

Zppr 
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When explanations of a change arc attempted against such a back- 
ground, they ate quite likely to be interpreted as a form of irickc^- 
In fact, explanations may raise suspicions higher than ever, since the 
workers will assume that management is concealing its real inten- 
uons and will be cluehy concerned with discovering what those 
(presumably unfriendly) intentions are. Unfortunately, once the 
relations between management and employees have been allotted to 
deteriorate to this point, resistance to change can scarcely be avoided, 
regardless of whether or not the change will create any substantial 
advantage or disadvantage for the employees. In this sense, the cost 
to management of permitting morale to decline and remain low is 
very severe indeed; poor employee morale deprives management of 
much of its flexibility in the face of market or technological condi- 
tions that require changes in methods. 

However, despite resistance, most changes are eventually put into 
eSect, and it then becomes necessary for everyone affected to adjust 
to his new role. The difficulty is due primarily to the strain, if any, 
that the new method places on the individual's abilities and his 
tolerance for the new social role that the change requires him to pby 
in his company. U he finds that his job has become more difficult 
(which is not unusual in the case of men who work with equipment 
that has been redesigned with new technological features), his feel- 
ings of competence will probably decrease. Even if he is able to over- 
look his productivity problems, other people will not; his reputation 
as a craftsman wdll suffer. He will, in effect, find himself no longer 
quite so w’ell qualified for his job as he used to be, and therefore he 
will be to some extent deprived of whatever satisfactions he previ- 
ously enjoyed as a result of being able to master his work. 

On the other hand, if the change has made his job less challenging 
(which happens when jobs requiring judgment or skill are split into 
smaller, repetitive operations for the sake of mass production), he 
will probably find that his job absorbs only a part of his energy and 
interest. He will be tempted to daydream and to socialize with 
nearby employees. He may regard this change as a rather welcome 
relief from the burdens of full-time work, or he may feel superfluous 
and therefore in danger of having to leave his department. 

The main factor that determines whether a simplified job will 
be welcomed or resented is the contrast with the satisfactions pro- 
vided by the previous job. This means that industrial engineers are 
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often in a position to improve job satisfaction when redesigning jobs 
that are dull and unabsorbing and that they perhaps ought to think 
twice before redesigning jobs which already provide considerable 
interest for the men holding them. Unfortunately, the cost of under- 
mining morale is seldom estimated, and the power o jo interest 
to support morale is seldom appreciated. , c. ^ 

As for changes in social role, an employee may “ 

change the job environment has become more compa 1 ^ , 

psychological advantage, or less compatible, or ‘•’at .t has notchang d 

aVpreciably. In the latter instance he is not “ 

make a social adjustment at and acquiring 

to endure the inconvenience of shed g will be con- 

xsy 

covers the limits of his new (,ut not more than he can 

position offers him the full scope and energy; in effect, 

handle, he may seem to •’•°”°'” '' jn accordance with his in- 

he will find himself able to of others. Or he may be- 

stincts and less in deference “ ^ and rather too busy to be 

come preoccupied with his respons.b t fore; even 

aware of the fact that he ° obvious to those who know him 

so his improved situation should corn- 

well, if only by virtue of the tact 

plains less, than before- ^ in job status may actually 

Lastly, there are times of satisfying his needs. He may 

propel a man too far m the di^^ ^o make decisions 

Ld*^ himself, for exainpl . prestige than he can Ine 
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oE everyone else's. This can happen easily enough with a power- 
motivated person. Despite his satisfaction with the kind oE environ- 
ment that the change has created for him, however, the organization 
may think better of it and have to undo what it has done in the first 

place. . 

Being saddled ^vith too much prestige — or too much authority— is 
most oiien a problem with a man who arrived at his previous posi- 
tion after a long, difficult climb and is therefore quite likely to 
regard that position as a sort of personal pinnacle. To be elevated be- 
yond that pinnacle not only bestows an unnecessary reward but also 
requires him to deal as a peer with men whom he is accustomed to 
think of as superiors. He has to make a difficult adjustment for the 
sake of a reward he does not need. 

If the job environment after a change is less satisfactory for a given 
individual than it was previously, he may at first try to rebel, but the 
avenues open to him for safe rebellion are likely to be few, and 
unless he is prepared to hazard everything he is likely to become 
rather depressed for a while at the prospect of having permanently 
lost his old prerogatives. He is in a situation in which something 
has to give: Either he downgrades his self-concept and contents him- 
self with fewer satisfactions than he previously felt were his due, or 
he preserves his self-concept and becomes permanently dissatisfied 
with his environment. The latter is by far the easier course. Accord- 
ingly, he may become a malcontent, or find solace in some ideology 
that considers the existing social system to be unjust, or perhaps 
just pine for the good old days and find fault with newfangled 
methods of all kinds. He may even embark on what amounts to a 
personal strike against the local economy by refusing to accept em- 
ployment at a lower income or status level than that to which he is 
accustomed. This has apparently happened with former production 
workers whose jobs have been displaced by automation and \vho 
apparently prefer long-term unemployment to available jobs in serv- 
ice industries ^vhich do not pay as well as their vanished factory jobs. 
This phenomenon is of course abetted to some extent by unemploy- 
ment compensation. 

The real victims of change are those people who cannot work out 
some kind of viable compromise with it and still retain enough of 
their original self-concept to feel that they have been left intact. 
From a purely psychological standpoint, it is probably better for the 
individual to stand bitterly on the sidelines, ignoring economic reali- 



>v“uM “ “"“y ?««>-•<* him to, than to succumb to what he 

neonlt f ^ But sheltering 

tor/t ‘■om reality is not really in their long-term psychological in- 
s«. and It IS hardly a wise public policy, either. Therefore, the 
solution to the human problems created by the necessity of change 
raust lie in making viable compromises possible for more of the 
a ected people. The alternatives they are faced with must not be too 
starkfy defined. There must, in other words, be a careful planning of 
the human aspect of change, and this must go hand in hand with its 
organizational, technical, and financial aspects. Further, this plan- 
ning cannot be confined to a particular change. It must be integrated 
^vith the continuing policies of the organization so as to minimize 
human problems whenever changes become necessary — as they al- 
tnost inevitably will. 

For example, in operations which are likely to require less man- 
power as productivity increases or as demand slackens, it is wise to 
absorb the inevitable decrease in personnel through normal attrition 
as much as possible. Consequently, such departments should not be 


staffed unnecessarily with people who have }ong-term employment 
needs, such as younger men, or with people ^vho may be difiicult to 
reassign, such as relatively unskilled workers. It \v'ouId be better 
to utilize young women, who usually have fairly short-term employ- 
ment needs, or older men who will be approaching retirement when 
the transitions are occutring- Men in departments that are change 
prone" and trho can he usefully reassigned elsewhere, without nec- 
essarily requiring an equally skilled replacement, should be moved 
while the alternative is available. This would guard against the likeli- 
hood that the supply of adequate alternatives will not equal tiic 
demand if everyone needs to be reassigned at once. 

Normal personnel policy should, in other words. anticip.ne the 
effects of change and thereby limit the difficulties concomitant with 
a chanRe This is important precisely because those problems svhich 
cannot be prevented will frequently require special consideration 
for fairly long periods, and (his kind of attention suffers badly from 
dilution. Management can rightly expect to be preoccupied for a 
considerable period with the disposition of even a small number of 
adiustmciu problems caused by a major change; consequently both 
ordinary business prudence and homaniiarianisin mpiire that the 
effects of change on individual employees be aniidpaicd and that 
appropriate action be taken as early as is practicable. 
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American labor unions, which include in their mem- 
bership approximately one-quancr of all employed persons in the 
United States, have gone through three main historical phases. Dur- 
ing the first phase, prior to the Wagner Act of 1935. unions were 
primarily defensive in character. That is, they served as a means of 
providing at least some protection for the interests of employees 
against the then-overpowering influence of management. During 
the second phase, which began after the Wagner Act and lasted for 
about twenty years, the role played by unions shifted from the defen- 
sive to the oQensive. They grew rapidly, both in size and in power, 
and undertook an aggressive advocacy of social changes that favored 
the interests of employees. Either through negotiations or through 
various forms of pressure, unions effected a sweeping redistribution 
of the power that was once held exclusively by management. 

More recently, unions have begun to enter a third phase in which 
they seem destined to play a more conservative role. That is, it is 
increasingly necessary for them to concentrate on preserving the 
gains the^ have already won instead of seeking to advance union 
power much further. This is not to say that there is any lack of zeal 
for expansion among unions, but rather that they seem — for the mo- 
ment, at least — to have organized nearly all the susceptible groups. 
Organizing drives arc encountering more disinterest and outright 
resistance from unorganized workers than they previously did, largely 
because the industries which remain unorganized attract employees 
who consider unions cither unnecessary or degrading. Meantime, 
the power of existing unions is being eroded by various political 
and economic trends as well as by more sophisticated personnel 
management policies. Finding themselves, so to speak, witli their 
atucks repulsed and their home territory under mounting pressure, 
American unions arc for the first time in their history becoming 
advocates of the status ^uo; They arc now finding it to their advan- 
tage to attempt to control change or even to prevent iu 
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In this chapter I shall examine some of the reasons why this has 
come about, with emphasis, of course, on the apparent motivational 
factors. Going a step further, I shall try to anticipate some future 
trends in union-management relations on the basis of factors which 
are already evident. However, the union movement is so complex 
that any attempt to analyze it from a single standpoint can only 
result in oversimplification. In fact, even the motivational aspects 
of unions will have to be oversimplified somewhat, since a thorough 
treatment of the subject might easily fill a volume in itself. However, 
the concepts of psychological advantage and expectations of the en- 
vironment can be helpful in explaining a number of important fea- 
tures of the union movement. First, let us examine the question of 
why some workers are attracted to labor unions and others are not 


attracted, as ivell as the reasons why unions are resisted by some 
managements and accepted by others. We shall then consider the 
phenomenon of the strike and close with some thoughts about the 
role that American labor unions may play in the future. 

For the sake of simplicity, we shall consider only "voluntary” 
unions that the individual worker joins because he freely chooses to 
do so. We shall also confine our discussion to relations between union 
and management, setting aside the jurisdictional problems that arise 
between rival unions. It goes without saying that a closed shop or 
a coercive union imposes itself upon the desires of many individuals 
and leaves little chance for motivation, as such, to affect their actions. 

The man who elects to Join a voluntary union may have many 


immediate and practical reasons for doing so, such as protecting him- 
self from arbitrary dismissal or improving his chances of receiving 
a higher wage, but underlying all these specific reasons will be the 
more general one of strengthening his ability to bargain with his em- 
ployer. The basic motive favoring the formation of a voluntary un- 
ion is in other words, power; It is die employee’s desire to be able 
to determine, or at least to infioence, what his role in his company 
shall be and what his rewards for that role shall be. 

The fundamental right of unions to exert this kind of power in 
their members’ behalf is now established, but what has never been 
Lfibh’shed is the limits of that power. No specific issue of , rages 
Z linee benefits is ever contested quite so fiercely as an issue involv- 
the scope of union bargaining rights; wimess the reactions to the 
mlons’ demands for a voice in the financial management of or- 
pnUed companies and to management’s attempts to reassert control 
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over local work rules. In effect, the scope of union bargaining power 
is itself a bargainable issue, and it is a potential issue at every bar- 
gaining session. Consequently the actual limits within which any 
union bargains for its members are very much a function of us 
power vis-a-vis the employer and of its interest in extending that 
power. The converse is also true: When management is in a strong 
bargaining position, the range of bargainable issues is not likely to 
expand and may even be narrowed. 

The desire of an employee fox greater power over the decisions 
that affect his job can be understood on both economic and psycho- 
logical grounds. The economic argument for labor unions is rooted 
in the fact that no economy has ever produced a large enough total 
product to satisfy the needs of all the parties to it. (Even though the 
advanced economies of the United States and Western Europe have 
acquired this capacity, the problem of distributing the product so as 
to wipe out various pockets of poverty and underconsumption still 
remains.) The system by which an inadequate total “pie** is to be 
divided is a question in which everyone has a direct, tangible inter- 
esL 

No industrial society, including the Communist type, has ever 
(Hvided the total national product on a completely equalitarian 
basis; some kind of unequal distribution has always been considered 
necessary for various reasons. The essence of what we call the free 
enterprise system is that any given individual is likely to receive a 
much larger “slice" of pie when the pie itself is enlarged than when 
a smaller pie is divided equally. The main economic problem con- 
fronting society is therefore not the distribution of existing wealth 
but the provision of dynamic forces which trill increase the total 
wealth. This is accomplished by permitting those individuals who 
can successfully organize such expansion to receive a disproportion- 
ately large slice as an incentive for doing so. 

However, the limits of this process have likewise never been de- 
fined. It is very difficult to specify at what point, if any, increasing 
the entrepreneur's reward begins to produce less expansion of pro- 
duction. Presumably no one who is not an entrepreneur ever knotvs 
exactly whether he would benefit from agreeing to an even larger 
incentive for cnircprencurs than he currently tolerates, or whether 
he would be merely acquiescing in payment for a service he doesn’t 
really need. As a matter of fact, the entrepreneur doesn’t know, 
cither; it is more a question whether more profitable alternatives 
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o" =■ S'^'en enterprise has ceased to be profit- 

lomzed Americans) have any quarrel with the free enterprise system 
uch, there js likely to be continual suspicion that somebody else 
IS getting a larger slice of the pie than he needs and is thereby 
compelling everyone else to get along with a smaller slice than he 
might otherwise receive. It is this impossibility of exactly defining 
a fair share" for anyone that produces the continual tension be- 
tween employers and employees, and for that matter betiveen all 
buyers and sellers, in a market-based economy. 

There are of course many competing claims upon the revenues 
of a given company. Employees want their wages and benefits, man- 
agement wants its salaries and other perquisites, stockholders want 
their dividends, customers want lower prices and better quality, the 
government wants its taxes, and the business itself demands invest- 


ment, The demands of each of these claimants are subject to the 
jealous scrutiny of all the others. However, the crucial task of allo- 
cating funds for these various purposes rests with management, 
although it can make its decisions only ivithin the limits of resuic- 
tions imposed on it by the claimants. Given this compeduon, it is 
in the best economic interests of any claimant to create such restric- 
tions in order to protect himself from the claims of the others. One 
instrument svith which employees are able to create restrictions on 
management's allocation of money is the organization of a labor 
union, which in effect compels management to buy its labor from 
a single source. Actually, it is often an even more effective restriedon 
not to organize at all but merely to threaten to do so, thereby placing 
management's freedom of action at stake in the bargaining. 

Not all workers calculate their economic advantage quite so cold- 
bloodedly, and for that matter economic advantage by itself does not 
necessarily determine their attitudes toward unionization. From the 
psychological standpoint, there are a number of condtdons in which 
unionization will not seem attraedve. despite economic factors that 
favor it. Two main psychological variables affect employees' think- 
ing about unions; The first is their expectadons of their employer, 
and the second is the reladve power posidon of both pardcs as the 


employees see iL 

We can trace the consequences of socral pouibic combinaiioiu 
of these perceptions on attitudes toward unions. However, it is im- 
portant to bear in mind that wliat matters most is not the "objee- 
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ive" situation but the way the employees see it. Consequently, there 
^y be, in any group o£ employees working for the same company, 
UluttatLn! attitudes depicted in the following 

nian who regards his employer as both benevo- 
comrfa' *'** standards there are no real grounds for 

if he h^nf As a mauer of fact, 

of “extS’ r «pecutions. almost any form 

he sho^d “"deserved gift for which 
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are reserved by the emplover- he his livelihood 
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good, in fact, that he will h- ^ bargain for him. It is so 

jeopardize in He will n,- 1“'“ ."'^sy of doing anything that could 
unnecessary but even rf..„ ' “P°u unions as not merely 

A union has luul m 0 !"°“ c “"hnued good fortune, 
he regards as fair come ‘"dividual. He receives what 

and we may assume more than fair, at times — 

he may encounter stfill h/. ^ expects that svhatevcr grievances 

Pioier-s bencvolenci ptotbfe ‘"his em- 

be v,-ill not be dismissed wiihl " strong presumption Uiat 

msnmsed without just cause or laid off except in Uie 
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direst necessity. Unionization would give him only a new cost (dues) 
for benefits he now receives at no cost; an indirect channel of com- 
munication witli management to replace a direct one with which 
he has no complaint; and. most damaging of all, a high risk of an- 
tagonizing management and causing it to become less magnanimous 
than it has been in the past. In brief, the union organizer approach- 
ing a worker like tliis one, who views his employer as both benevo- 
lent and powerful, will in ail probability be regarded as an unwel- 
come meddler. There are circumstances in which employees do not 
want their interests to be protected or management's freedom to 
govern tlieir working lives abridged. 

Second, look at die man who is satished with his employer's be- 
nevolence but docs not consider him to be especially powerful. (For 
example, the employer's financial or competitive position is known 
to be difficult, management has shown an essentially placating or 
accommodating attitude in its dealings with the employees, or, possi- 
bly, the employees include in their own number a group of strong' 
minded individuals to whom management seems, by contrast, rather 
weak.) However die idea gets implanted, employees who believe 
that ieir managers are basically friendly but poorly armored are 
likely to develop a rather unique interest in protecting management. 

It is to their advantage, in other words, to help preserve conditions 
under which management can continue to deal with them as gen- 
erously and fairly as it has in the past. 

This kind of paternalism in reverse occurs more often than is gen- 
erally realized, and it takes two principal forms. In one the workers 
seek to protect management from outside competition by raising 
productivity and holding down costs (including direct wage de- 
mands). This form is seen when employees of companies— especially 
young, struggling ones— that arc known to be in financial straits 
forego wage increases or even accept decreases in order to help tide 
the company over its dilhcuUies. (Sometimes this kind of forebear- 
ance occurs even in unionized companies.) A similar reaction occurs 
in Scanlon Plan companies where employees may in effect absuin 
from wage increases that are not supported by productivity increases. 

It is worth noting that Scanlon-type arrangements seem to work 
best in companies which are in some danger of foundering and whose 
employees accordingly are likely to feci a strong interest m helping 

'°ThTsecond kind of management "protection" by employees is 
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much subtler since it results in the formation of a union, but in is 
case a non-afliliated union which resists domination by the large 
international unions and whose members are usually confined to 
the employees of a single firm. The major threat seen by the em 
ployecs in this instance is the international union, which could com- 
pel the company to accept costs that it cannot bear as well as its 
larger competitors. Also, an aggressive international union coul 
disrupt the close, agreeable relationship that the employees enjoy 
with management. Employees who find themselves in this situation 
arc quite likely to think of internadonal unions in terms of racket- 
eering and corruption, which gives them an interest in protecting 
themselves from exploitation as well as in protecting management 
from what they regard as a form of extortion. 

There are, however, advantages to both employees and manage- 
ment in the formation of a “single firm" unaffiliated union that has 
an essentially benevolent attitude toward the company. Arthur B. 
Shostak, a sociologist at the University of Pennsylvania who has 
studied some forty such unions, makes these observations: 


Leaden [ol single-firm unions] frequently boasted that amicable 
union-management relations are due to the union's basic structural 
and "penonality" characteristics: partly its divorce from other 
unions, its focus on the plant and the employer, and its open com- 
mitment to industrial harmony. These leaders believed [that affili- 
ated] unions are obliged to honor dispuies that originated elsewhere 
among other locals of the parent union. They believed international 
union representatives stir up trouble to justify their salaries or to 
fonvard their own political ambitions. And most felt that employers 
prefer single-firm unions and will help sustain them against [affili- 
ated] unions. 


Unions of tlm type arc not an isolated phenomenon. At the time 
of Shostak's study Utcrc were about 1,400 of them with a total mem- 
bership of approximately 400,000 throughout the United States. 
While they have been formed for various combinations of reasons, 
it seems plausible to conclude from Shostak's sampling that many 
arc oricnietl toward assisting the employer to maintain a mutually 
satisfactory atatuj quo. ^ 

ThiiJ. \.hai of the employee who does not feel that his company 
IS as generous, or even as just, as it could be but that it nevertheless 
seems to occupy a very strong bargaining position? In cUcct. the 
employer gives the appearance of being able to continue being un- 
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generous and/or unjust as long as he likes, since nothing the employee 
can do seems likely to persuade him that he should do other- 
wise. This kind of feeling of being overpowered by a niggardly 
employer quite often occurs among migratory workers^ recent im- 
migrants w’itli language handicaps and no marketable skills, persons 
who arc deeply in debt, or indeed anyone who is, economically speak- 
ing, at the mercy of his environment 

Whether a norker find, this situauon degrading or not depends 


a great deal on svhether he expects very much from life in the first 
place For example, a lifelong tradition of poverty, especially if 
preceding generations have also knosvn poverty, frequently produces 
a stoic acceptance of even the most penurious existence. On the 
other hand, a man who has once known a more rewarding life, or 
even believes it to be possible, will find the same situauon very hard 
to tolerate. Nevertheless, rebellion is quite unlikely if he really 
believes that his employer is too strongly situated for rebellion to 
succeed Therefore, the unfortunate man who cannot content him- 
self svith such a hard lot has little choice but to let it rankle. 

While such people may be sorely in need of a union they are 
noriikely to Com one or even to welcome an organirer. They will 
be oreoccupied with maintaining secure, or at least reasonab y 

steady employment; any action which risks pving offense to an 
steady, crap y employment will 

?ke sheer folly To have dealings with an organizer will seem 
seem dangerous, since it could be taken as a sign 

not merely fu uoublesome than one is worth. But, perhaps 
of becoming m organizer himself is not likely to be 

most important ' ° ^ „„ position to finance 

euracted “ ^ 

their own organ, g sufficiently militant 

gaining rights tm r ^ here: 

^hnosfeafily Ipticed workers are perhaps die least likely to 

seek or ““”/J^”‘°"thMeTm^oPs who are not sadsfied with 
are treated by management and who also feel strong 
the way they ar ^„^rce their way to improvement, 

enough ei^er to g employing organization 

What matters here discourage umomzauon 

rarervulnerabX to having its labor supply cut off 

but ie concerted IcdoTof its employees. In other words, before 
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workers are likely to feel strong enough to challenge management, 
they must first convince themselves that they can deny management 
access to the labor market and by so doing bring the company to 
its knees. 

Many large and powerful companies have been unionized because 
their employees were not merely dissatisfied but also aware that 
they could enforce their demands if they organized. Both elements 

a sense that justice is not being done and a belief in their ability 

to win in any direct confrontation of their power against manage- 
ment’s— must be present before unionization is likely. Without 
both, unionization would be pointless and perhaps dangerous: with 
both it is a logical and attractive course for employees to follow. 

The same conditions that make unionization likely will, if car- 
ried to extremes, encourage the irresponsible use of union power. 
There is some es'idence^’^* that organized companies svhich are 
overly permissive in their union relations incur more wildcat 
strikes and other bbor abuses than companies which are firmer and 
less tolerant of such tactics. A weak management — weak, that is, 
rebtive to the tactics and attitudes of its unions — in effect en- 
courages them to commit their power over relatively minor issues. 
A stronger management compels its unions to conserve their strength 
for bargaining on issues of greater importance. 

Thus the company’s apparent power position — ^its ability and 
determination, in the minds of its employees, to resist their pressure 
and to direct counterpressures at them — affects not only unionization 
itself but the conduct of union-management relations afterward. 
It follows that these rebtions are likely to be rather antagonistic 
for some time immedbtely after unionization because each side 
will be seeking to restrict the other's power in an atmosphere of 
bitter memories, suspicion, and mutual dislike. Such strife is very 
likely to continue until, and if, management succeeds in convincing 
its employees that it has become more benevolent or more powerful, 
or both. 

There are, then, certain conditions under which tvorkers will 
find a voluntary union attractive, and others under which they tv’iU 
not be attracted to it at all. While these conditions are strongly 
colored by economic betors, they ate not entirely economic by any 
means. Diswtisbetion, for example, may be based on apprehension 
regaling job security, in which fear of the unknotm often plays 
as big a role as fear of losing one’s income; on lack of dignity; on 
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inability to get a fair hearing for grievances; or on a died-in-the-wool 
ideological dislike of "bosses”— all of ivhich are psychological factors 
that can be present even svhen economic needs are well satisfied. 
Similarly, the employees’ belief in their ability to bargain from a 
position of strength is not entirely a matter of their employer’s 
dependence on them as a source of labor or on his ability to with- 
stand a strike. It also depends on whether the employees can be 
aroused to militancy and on whether the employer seems tunid, 
placating, or unaware of his own strength. 

The atutude of employers toivard unions is likely to be affectrf 
r:fly increasing costs 

unions are cost would be resisted, 

for precisely e " attitudes toward unions go deeper than that. 
However, the effect of a union to be a net gain for 

Some "" ^the costs, while others view unionizaUon as 

the enterprise d«pite indefensible as svell. In order to un- 

not merely costly but mo J' ^t reactions to unions it is 

derstand the ‘ „hich managers perceive the power 

necessary to consider *= 7 environments; that is. the extent to 

,Xh“t^ey1e" ^ environment controls them or that they 

can control their a„ employer whose percepuon of his 

Consider, at that his own efforts to ^ 

environment leads hi .^1^ ^eem an unpredictable, 

will be rather ‘““S"''’” . moves people and events around in 
unfathomable mystery wbi^ ^ orientauon 
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toward his environment, p„,ver diat u 

of being toyed with y portrait seems inconsistent inth 

beyond anyone’s con ^^„,.orj and managers, we should re- 
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to limit their risks as much as possible, to avoid the lolly o£ analyzing 
in depth or planning too far ahead, and to accept unquestioningly 
any arrangement which seems to reduce their exposure to unex- 
pected difficulties. Like all strategies for pursuing psychological 
advantage, this is a sensible one if the premises about the nature 
o£ the environment are granted. 

From such a perspective the problems posed by management- 
employee relations are essentially insoluble. The demands of em- 
ployees will probably seem inexplicable, except in terms of the 
supposedly “limitless” appetite of all humans for a greater share 
of the available wealth than they deserve. The running of the enter- 
prise will therefore be very similar to the passage of a defenseless 
group of travelers through a forest full of robbers, paying tribute 
at almost every step and having no alternative but to continue the 
difficult journey. Employee relations, then, are expected to be 
difficult, and management "welcomes any form of control over them 
— even if it means introducing a costly third party. 

However, relations with this kind of management are likely to 
be difficult for employees, too. Needs that they regard as legitimate . 
will not be anticipated by management, and their presentation may 
be greeted with signs of amazement or dismay. It is as if manage- 
ment refused to take them seriously, and experience will eventually 
seem to show that the only way to get anywhere with such obtuseness 
is to threaten it. A pattern of employee militancy will emerge, and 
each incident will reinforce the employees’ belief that management 
responds to nothing but force — at the same time reinforcing manage- 
ment's belief that the employees are using their power irresponsibly. 

Unionization will be most probable, and the union will very 
likely adopt a hard, demanding line in its dealings "with manage- 
ment. In time it may discover, if its leaders are clever, that its 
strongest lever in bargaining with management is to maintain disci- 
pline over its members in exchange for concessions on wages, fringe 
benefits, and other financial gains. Thereafter the union will at- 
tempt to take over the enforcement of work standards and of at- 
tendance and punctuality requirements and, above all, to prevent 
slowdowns and work stoppages — all of which it can accomplish far 
more effectively than management can. For this reason management 
will probably learn to appreciate the union despite its militancy. 
Each side, from its otvn standpoint, has made a rather good bargain. 
And so. paradoxically, a stable relationship is likely to emerge. 
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witli management regarding the union as a useful adjunct to its 
own efforts to run an orderly enterprise, and the union regarding 
management as quite reasonable to deal iirith, provided it is Jtept 
under a certain amount of pressure at all times. 

Now consider a management group ivith a diamen-ically opposite 
psychological orientation: one which regards the environment as 
basically controllable although full of competing efforts to exert such 
control. The strategy it will adopt will be above all else to maintain 
its freedom of maneuver, so that it will always be able to bring the 
full weight of its managerial judgment and resources to bear on 
any problem that may be encountered. No problem seems insoluble 
to men svith such an attitude if only they are not hamstrung in 
their attempts to solve it; in fact, the main barriers to the success 
of both the enterprise and the economy as a whole will seem to 
be not the classical ones of supply and demand or competition and 
profit but rather the interference of non-managerial pressure groups 
in management’s efforts to run the enterprise. They will therefore 
adopt a laissez-faire philosophy and consider the claims of unions 
(as svell as governments and even stockholders) to limit their au- 
thority as basically incompatible with the common good — and there- 
fore as a svrong. 

A union will be seen by such a management largely in terms of 
a challenge to its managerial ability. That is, management cams 
its mantle of authority because, in its own eyes, it can run the enter- 
prise by itself in the best interests of all parlies more effectively 
than any other party or combination of parties. Consequently, any 
attempt to restrict that authority can be interpreted only as a slur 
on management's professional capacity and an attempt to usurp 
posvers svhich are rightfully management’s alone. This is why man- 
agement frequently believes that the anion is not merely bargaining 
for employee rights but attempdng to encroach on managerial pre- 
rogatives as well. What is at stake, in other ivords, is not merely the 
distribution of the company’s revenues in svages and profits but 
the distribuuon of the authority to manage the company. 

A union which is at all miliunt strikes directly at the heart of 
such a management’s self-esteem, and the issues between them are 
seen in moral terms with strong poliucal and social overtones. The 
union will seem to be tampering with vital economic processes 
that are already in the most competent hands. But beneatll tin’s 
resentment of interference is a still more fundamenul source of 
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to limit their rishs as much as possible, to avoid the folly of anal^ing 
in depth or planning too far ahead, and to accept unquestioningly 
any arrangement which seems to reduce their exposure to unex 
pected difficulties. Lihe all strategies for pursuing psychological 
advantage, this is a sensible one if the premises about the nature 
of the environment are granted. 

From such a perspective the problems posed by management- 
employee relations are essentially insoluble. The demands of em- 
ployees will probably seem inexplicable, except in terms of the 
supposedly “limitless" appetite of all humans for a greater share 
of the available wealth than they deserve. The running of the enter- 
prise will therefore be very similar to the passage of a defenseless 
group of travelers through a forest full of robbers, paying tribute 
at almost every step and having no altemaiive but to continue the 
difficult journey. Employee relations, then, are expected to be 
difficult, and management welcomes any form of control over them 
— even if it means introducing a costly third party. 

However, relations with this kind of management are likely to 
be difficult for employees, too. Needs that they regard as legitimate . 
will not be anticipated by management, and their presentation may 
be greeted with signs of amarement or dismay. It is as if manage- 
ment refused to take them seriously, and experience %vill eventually 
seem to show that the only way to get any^vhere with such obtuseness 
is to threaten it. A pattern of employee militancy will emerge, and 
each incident will reinforce the employees’ belief that management 
responds to nothing but force — at the same time reinforcing manage- 
ment’s belief that the employees are using their power irresponsibly. 

Unionization will be most probable, and the union will very 
likely adopt a hard, demanding line in its dealings with manage- 
ment. In time it may discover, if its leaders are clever, that its 
strongest lever in bargaining with management is to maintain disci- 
pline over its members in exchange for concessions on wages, fringe 
benefits, and other financial gains. Thereafter the union will at- 
tempt to take over the enforcement of work standards and of at- 
tendance and punctuality requirements and, above all, to prevent 
sIotvdot«is and work stoppages — all of which it can accomplish far 
more effectively than management can. For this reason management 
will probably learn to appreciate the union despite its militancy. 
Each side, from its own standpoint, has made a rather good bargain. 
And so, paradoxically, a stable relationship is likely to emerge, 
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with management regarding the union as a useful adjunct to its 
own efforts to run an orderly enterprise, and the union regarding 
management as quite reasonable to deal with, provided it is iept 
under a certain amount of pressure at all tim«. 

Now consider a management group with a diametrically opposite 
psychological orientation: one svhich regards the environment ^ 
basically controllable although full of competing efforts to exert such 
control. The strategy it will adopt will be above all 
its freedom of maneuver, so that it will always be 
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management antipathy: Unions by their very existence carry the 
imp ication t at management is incapable of properly administering 
^ Unions are perceived, by managers who 
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Granted, then, that a strike can serve some useful purpose for 
either side. But all too often a strike occurs unintentionally or for 
irrational reasons to which the parties, being human, cannot readily 
admit, and in either of these two cases they are likely to justify the 
predicament in which they Hnd themselves by inventing “plausible" 
reasons for them— plausible, at least, to themselves. To be caught 
in a position where one has to flirt with suicide or accept humilia- 
tion is itself a humiliating experience. The choice will nearly always 
be to accept a strike, since to abandon one’s bargaining position 
chiefly to avoid a strike might seem like a fatal weakness in either 
side’s armor, exposing it to domination by the other side. But it 
must surely be a bitter, infuriating experience to discover after 
attempting to bargain for some positive goal that one has actually 
been trapped between two highly undesirable alternatives. 

The bargaining may well have been bungled. After all, the world 
is full of poor strategists, and even though very few'of them arc 
deliberately suicidal, it is easy to blunder into an extremely danger- 
ous position when the pride of both sides is at stake in a dispute. 
In all probability only a minority of strikes are deliberately planned 
for, and then usually in hopes that the other side cannot possibly 
endure for long; most strikes probably occur when at least one side 
fails to offer the other side options which it feels it can accept 
honorably. Yet once the die has been cast, it makes little difference 
how it happened or which side has blundered the most. No matter 
how chagrined each side may feel, the overriding issue is now to 
preserve \he tTedlbi,llty ol one' s bargaining power. The opposition 
must not be given any reason for hoping that one can be intimidated. 
In effect, then, a strike becomes its own basic issue: a mutual demon- 
stration of indomitability supersedes the original causes of disagree- 
menn 

Each side then proceeds to paint the other as the villain, not 
merely for propaganda purposes but also to encourage its members 
for the struggle that lies ahead. The "sins” of past episodes in man- 
agement-employee relations arc dusted off and recalled with suit- 
able bitterness. If necessary, new issues arc injected into the dispute 
which may not have figured strongly in the actual negotiations. 
E\ cry thing is done, in other words, to make the fact of the strike 
more palatable. 

The stirring up of emotions that occurs rvhen a strike begins has 
three principal effects. First, U blinds both sides, at least temporarily, 
to the substantive poinu at iuuc between them. They become pre- 
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occupied instead with the challenge to their courage and dignity 
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which in effect provide for the employment of superfluous person- 
nel. But such arransemenis will he increasingly resisted by manage- 
ment, owing to competition and declining profits. The employees 
who are exposed to displacement, however, are likely to perceive 
the prospect as a life-or-death struggle in which no really suitable 
alternative to the status quo is available to them. They will there- 
fore insist that generating profiu and meeting competition are 
management's problems and not theirs, and that the attempt to 
make them pay for technological progress by sacrificing their security 
is an injustice that must be resisted to the last gasp. Unless con- 
vincing and attractive alternatives are offered them, the not-too- 
distant future is likely to witness a series of long, bitter strikes in 
many industries. 

Even if this gloomy forecast for the near term proves to be accurate, 
strikes are likely to become less frequent and less important in the 
long run, chiefly because of the inefficiency of strikes as instruments 
for obtaining either union or management objectives. Of course, 
it might be argued that strikes have always been inefficient and 
that this has not deterred people from resorting to them in the past. 
This is true, but the persistence of any form of profitless behavior 
is usually due to a certain emotional blindness to the fact tliat it is 
profitless, and this kind of impassioned thinking is likely to give 
way in time, if not to experience, then to the more moderate opinions 
of younger men who have never experienced the privations that 
caused the blindness in the first place. As the English say, the poacher 
has a way of turning into a gamekeeper in the long run. 

It is increasingly apparent to men who have endured strikes that 
those which last a few weeks or more are quite likely to cost union 
members at least as much as they gain, even if their demands are 
ultimately met, and that they probably cost much more than they 
gain when such strikes are settled, as they usually are, by compro- 
mise. The "gain" in long strikes, if there is any at all, is the purely 
psychological one of punishing a poorly regarded employer and 
Raunting the employees’ unwillingness to be abused. Such revenge 
motives cannot be discounted as a cause of strikes, particularly in 
companies \vuh a history of many long ones. Still, it is not really a 
very common factor, and eventually it is likely to shrink as manage- 
ment grows more sophisticated in dealing with the underlying 
causes of antagonism. 

Therefore, one change to be anticipated in the coming phase of 
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tarred the entire union movement with the same brush. It is prob- 
ably true that this type oE consideration is more likely to outrage 
a middle<lass owner, manager, or professional than a man who 
works for an hourly wage, but it can hardly help the union cause, 
especially among those workers to whom movement into a higher 
social status seems both possible and attractive. 

The whole phenomenon of social mobility is, indeed, another 
restricuon on union expansion. The man with aspirations for higher 
status is not likely to want to be identified with what is essentially 
a working-class movement. (Neither will he necessarily want to be 
identified with an employing or managing class: he will most likely 
want to think of himself as a craftsman or professional who gains 
his stature from his competence.) Since the effect of tender educa- 
tional opportunities and technological changes is to increase mobil- 
ity, a corresponding shrinkage in the proportion of young people 
who arc susceptible to unionizauon may be expected. In fact, unions 
are already having their troubles with members who aspire to upward 
mobility. One study indicates that such persons are quite likely to 
be indifferent to union affairs, ignoring meetings and other activi- 
ties.^sij On the other hand, the more active union members tend to 
be more content with their social status or at least less likely to tvant 
to improve it. 

Yet another barrier to union expansion is what may be termed 
the “ideological” character of workers in those geographical areas 
and job groups who have not been widely organized already. These 
the ne>v\y indastmYizing sections (such as die Southeast) 
which have traditionally held to the independent outlook of the 
small farmers and merchants who live there; white-collar employees 
of all kinds (\^riih their high concentrations of young women whose 
work is not their career, as well as men who feel that their work is 
at least quasi-managcxial and that, accordingly, unions are neither 
dignified nor necessary for them); and engineers and other highly 
educated specialists, who usually feel able to handle their relations 
with employers quite well by themselves. In other words, there are 
vast sections of the unorganized working population for whom 
unions arc unlikely to seem particularly advantageous and may in- 
deed seem to offer little but a life of strife and disorder. 

All these considerations suggest that unions tvill increasingly find 
themselves in the position of rendering a protective, negotiating, 
and benefit-dispensing service to a relatively immobile group of 
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workers. Their function will be to make working-class life as com- 
fortable and secure as possible. The villains to be guarded against 
' wiU be automation, cheap foreign labor, or expensive but highly 
educated domestic workers who are capable of rendering old pro- 
duction methods obsolete. Their negotiating will therefore be de- 
fensive in character, bargaining to make the methods and capabilities 
of an immobile group competitive with other methods, and, failing 
that, to secure the rights to retraining or alternative employment. 

In brief, unions are likely to become increasingly conservative. 
They tvill not chastise employers or proselytize among unbelievers, 
at least not to the same extent they once did. The tough, inspira- 
tional organizer will give way to the helpful administrator as the 
prototype of a union leader. In effect, the typical union will look 
more and more like a smoothly running corporate personnel depart- 
ment, with the single and important exception of being employed 
by its members rather than by the corporation. 

As union militancy fades, so will management antagonism to 
unions. The two sides are never likely to embrace each other, and 
employers in particular arc never likely to welcome unions where 
they do not already exist or to encourage their aspirations for wider 
control in the companies where they arc established. But unions will 
be less of a threat to management’s freedom of action, and therefore 
they will be easier to tolerate where they do exist and less of a specter 
where they do not. 

On the whole, then, the near-term trend of labor-management re- 
lations will undoubtedly include some severe disturbances of a more 
or less climactic nature, but the long-teim trend should reveal a 
gradual shift from struggle to cooperation. There will probably al- 
ways be instances of prolonged strikes and irreconcilable hostility 
betiveen unions and employers, but these will be increasingly recog- 
nized as instances of poor generalship on the part of one or both 
parties Either because they have learned to be better bargainers, 
bidding or asking witliin ranges that the other side can afford to buy 
or sell in. or because legislation and public opinion has compelled 
them to settle their differences without injuring people who arc not 
parties to their disputes, or for both reasons, unions and cmplo)ers 
likely to evolve a smoother, more coopcrau've rcladonship in 
the future. 
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The Meaning of Motivation 


Systematic research into the motivation of people at 
•woik has had a late start, partly because the sources of other people s 
behavior were thought to be so self-evident that research hardly 
seemed necessary. It is already clear, however, that we are not nearly 
as knowledgeable about the reasons why people behave as they do 
as we once thought we were. Research results indicate that many 
traditional ideas about motivation arc too simple, or too pessimistic, 
or both. 

Motivation, as we commonly use the term, is our speculation about 
someone else’s purpose, and we usually expect to find that purpose 
in some immediate and obvious goal such as money or security or 
prestige. Yet the particular goals that people seem to be striving for 
often turn out, on analysis, to be the instruments for attaining an- 
other, more fundamental goal. Thus wealth, safety, status, and all 
the other kinds of goals that supposedly "cause” behavior are only 
paiaphemalia for attaining the uliimaie purpose of any individual, 
which is to be himself. 

The ultimate motivation is to make the self-concept real: to live 
in a manner that is appropriate to one’s preferred role, to be treated 
in a manner that corresponds to one's preferred rank, and to be 
rewarded in a manner that reflects one’ s estimate of his own abilities. 
Thus we are all in perpetual pursuit of whatev’er we regard as our 
deserved role, trying to make our subjective ideas about ourselves 
into objective truths. ^Vhen our experiences seem to be confirming 
those ideas, we are likely to feel that life is good and the world itself 
is just, but when we are denied the kinds of experiences to which we 
feel entitled, we are likely to suspect that something is drastically 
WTong with the world. 

If there is one universal human characteristic, it is probably that 
everyone tries in his fumbling, imperfect way to follow the ad- 
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vice of Polonius to his son: “This above all, to thine own self be 
true. But there are many ivays of being true, and many kinds of 
selves to be true to, and this variety results in such a huge number of 
motives and outlooks on life that it hardly seems possible that they 
are all the result of the same fundamental process. But they are. 

Our experiences nearly always confirm our belief that our basic 
attitudes must be "right.” partly because these attitudes were molded 
by the realities of our own particular environment and partly be- 
cause w'e make sense out of our experiences by managing to fit them 
into our system of beliefs. In the very same way, other people’s ex- 
periences also confirm the rightness of their basic attitudes to them. 

It is entirely too easy to conclude that attitudes tvhich are contrary 
to one’s own must be the result of stupidity or perhaps dishonesty. 
Opposing viewpoints are too often interpreted as challenges to be 
refuted rather than as the natural result of interpreting a different 
set of experiences tvith a different set of values. 

Thus “ideological" conflicts persist and fester bettveen people who 
may in fact be dependent on each other and have very good reasons 
for learning to get along. This is most easily seen on an international 
scale, but it also occurs closer to home. For e.xample, many working 
people harbor lurking suspicions that employers must be exploiters 
and therefore deserve every penalty that unions or government can 
inflict upon them. Similarly, many managers cling to equally dark 
suspicions that most workers are inherently lazy and irresponsible 
and normally contented ivith ihcir lot unless some agitator stirs 
them up ^vith radical ideas. The difficult but essential point to grasp 
is that both points of view are arrived at honestly after an examina- 
tion of what were thought to be facts in the light of what were 
thought to be relevant values. Yet, because their conclusions arc 
so opposed, each side is very likely to maintam tJjat the other point 
of view is merely a tliin defense of an unjustified position. 

To understand another man's attitudes does not require agTecmcni 
with him. There is a considerable advantage in attaining such an 
understanding, especially if it is mutual, because it enables us to 
anticipate hts reactions and to avoid unnecessary conirontaiions. 

More importantly, it enables us to sec him as lie is ratiicr ilian 
through the sometimes lurid lenses of offended sclf-righicousncss. 

Yet uT understand another man's altitudes can be an unnerving ex- 
perience, and perhaps this is why it a so much more popular to 
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vice of Polonius to his son: “This above all, to thine own self be 
true." But there are many ways of being true, and many kinds of 
selves to be true to, and this variety results in such a huge number of 
motives and outlooks on life that it hardly seems possible that they 
are all the result of the same fundamental process. But they are. 

Our experiences nearly always confirm our belief that our basic 
attitudes must be "right," partly because these attitudes were molded 
by the realities of our own particular environment and partly be- 
cause we make sense out of our experiences by managing to fit them 
into our system of beliefs. In the very same tvay, other people’s ex- 
periences also confirm die rightness of their basic attitudes to them. 
It is entirely too easy to conclude that attitudes which are contrary 
to one’s own must be the result of stupidity or perhaps dishonesty. 
Opposing viewpoints are too often interpreted as challenges to be 
refuted rather than as the natural result of interpreting a different 
set of experiences with a different set of values. 

Thus "ideological" conflicts persist and fester between people who 
may in fact be dependent on each other and have very good reasons 
for learning to get along. This is most easily seen on an international 
scale, but it also occurs closer to home. For example, many working 
people harbor lurking suspicions tliat employers must be exploiters 
and therefore deserve every penalty that unions or government can 
inflict upon them. Similarly, many managers ding to equally dark 
suspicions that most workers are inherently lazy and irresponsible 
and normally contented with their lot unless some agitator stirs 
them up with radical ideas. The difficult but essential point to grasp 
is that both points of view arc arrived at honestly after an examina- 
tion of what were thought to be facts in the light of ivhat ^vcrc 
thought to be relevant values. Yet, because their conclusions arc 
so opposed, each side is very likely to maintain tliat the otlier point 
of view is merely a thin defense of an unjustified position. 

To understand another man’s attrtudes does not require agreement 
with him. There is a considerable advantage in attaining such an 
understanding, especially if it is mutual, because it enables us to 
anticipate his reactions and to avoid unnecessary confrontations. 

More importantly, it enables us to sec him as he is rather than 
through the sometimes lurid lenses of offended sclf-rightcousncss. 

Yet to understand another man's attitudes can be an unnerving ex- 
perience, and perhaps this is why it is so much more popular 10 
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assume that a man with whom we find ourselves in conflict is 
“motivated” by greed or hate or some other unjust desire. It is 
easier to ignore the fact that the other fellow almost certainly con- 
siders his attitudes justified and to assume that he is mentally or 
morally deficient than to make the difficult attempt to undersund 
the way in which he arrived at his point of view. To understand an 
opposing viewpoint opens the possibility that one’s own ideas may 
have to be re-examined, and for many people this is too disquieting 
a prospect to be risked. 

There is another reason why we know so little about motivation, 
a reason that goes deeper than our relatively late start in research. 
There is a sense in which we do not want to know more about it. 
Research into a subject on which nearly everyone has certain pre- 
conceptions, as well as an emodonal stake in preserving those pre- 
conceptions, is not likely to seem necessary until it begins to be 
carried on and demonstrates its value unmistakably. Even then the 
results are likely to be listened to solemnly and ignored, consid- 
ered impractical to apply, or disputed. It does not really matter, 
for the moment, whether the particular things that social scientists 
have been saying about work motivation are correct, complete, or 
applicable; what does matter is that we recognize our o^vn ambiva- 
lence toward any research of this kind. We need it, yet we fear it. 
There is nothing particularly wrong in this conflict, and it need 
not hamper us, provided we clearly recognize our mixed motives 
about studying our own and other people’s motives objectively. 

The most significant thing that the industrial social scientists have 
done is simply to make good their claim that the complex events of 
business life arc useful fields for research. Whether their work ulti- 
mately leads to anything worthwhile — for example, to greater hu- 
man satisfactions in work, to greater productivity, to lessened waste 
and strife — will depend as much on the ingenuity of managers of 
all kinds as on that of the social scientists. For research has already 
indicated that the more burdensome problems of industrial life, 
such as apathy, restricted output, strikes, demoralized older workers, 
anomie, and all the rest, are not inevitable. It has even suggested 
that the feelings of self-fulfillment in work which have traditionally 
been experienced by very few people can be made available to many 
more and that the results of such an opportunity might well be an 
amazing surge of creativity and efficiency — and, yes, of profits too. 
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Even the beginnings that research has made are a dear challenge 
to management to find ^vays o£ applying its impiications. 

^ That challenge lies, first of all, in accepting the difficult responsi- 
bility of understanding rather than dismissing the attitudes of people 
with whom one must deal, regardless of whether one agrees with 
their viewpoints. It lies in recognizing that managers are much more 
capable of changing their own habits and ideas than of changing 
those of the people who work for them and that accordingly they 
should concentrate more on improving their own effectiveness than 
on persuading employees to improve theirs. It lies in re-examining 
the necessity and usefulness of practices which have never been 
seriously questioned because they were presumably indispensable, 
especially with regard to organization, supervisory methods, and 
compensation. It lies in discovering practical ways of releasing the 
energy and creativity that now seem to be suppressed in many ap- 
parently apathetic employees. It lies in learning to prevent work 
from preventing people from being themselves. 

These challenges are going to be difficult, but not impossible, to 
meet. Most men who manage and most men who are managed are 
decent people who respond well to being treated decently. They 
are not as badly adapted to working together harmoniously as we 
sometimes assume. They have made plenty of mistakes and will 
probably make many more, but wc advertise these too much and 
discount their ability to learn from their mistakes. They sometimes 
work too little and argue too much, but we now know that this is 
not inherent in their nature and that most people have a potentiality 
for constructive effort that their jobs have hardly begun to tap. They 
are sometimes suspicious and cynical and inclined to regard tlieir 
jobs as necessary evils, but tlieir cynicism is often justified by their 
e.\periences, and their jobs are often unnecessarily dull. There is, 
in sum, no insurmountable obstacle to the task of harmonizing in- 
dividual motivation with the efficient operation of an enterprise. 

There remains the question of whether management should con- 
cern itself with making work a more sausfying experience for its 
employees. There arc at least three good reasons why it should. 

First, because it may very well lead to a more profitable operation 
or, at the very least, to greater flexibility in adapting to changes that 
will enhance profitability. Second, because it is the best possible 
preventive for resistance to clunge, rcsuiction of output, and strikes. 
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The third reason is perhaps the most potent one of all: The effective 
use of human resources is the central problem of management. 
Therefore, good managers — true to their own self-concepts — will not 
shrink from its challenge. So we can end our exploration of work 
motivation on a hopeful note, with faith in the likelihood that the 
best motives of working people and their managers will ultimately 
prevail against the worsL 
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